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L. SEELEY, PRINTER. 



NOTICE 



The following Letters of Reply to Dr. Keith's Strictures 
ON THE HoR-ffi were written originally during the last winter 
half-year spent at Rome. Considering the nature of the 
attack in the Strictures, and also and especially the impor- 
tant and critical character of the subjects in the Reply, and 
multitude of the references, it seemed to the Author inex- 
pedient to print them except under his own personal 
reyision. Hence the delay of the printing till his return to 
England. 

In the revision he has judged it advisable on various 
points to enlarge and add : so that this Book might present 
to readers interested in the great subject of Prophecy a 
full and clear view of the evidence for his expositions both 
of the Seals and the Witnesses' death and resurrection, (those 
grand turning-points in Apocalyptic interpretation,) and 
also of all the chief objections urged against them. 

London, November 1848. 
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LETTER I. 

Reverend Sir, 
The Strictures on my Horse Apocalypticse, published under your 
name, reached me at Lausanne some two or three months after their 
publication; and when I say that the perusal was attended with 
mingled feelings of indignation, surprise, and pain, I only say what 
you must have anticipated. But I must beg you to understand, that 
while the indignation excited had regard only to the Strictures them- 
selves, — to the unfairness of most of the criticisms, and injustice of 
the aspersions with which the Book was filled against me, — the pain 
and the surprise had reference, in no little measure, to the individual 
himself who had thus bitterly and unworthily assailed me. For, 
though personally unknown to you, I had yet for some years fancied 
myself acquainted with your character ; and taken pleasure in think- 
ing of you as an honoured friend and brother in the Christian cause 
and ministry. Your Book on the Evidence of Prophecy, through 
which I^was first brought into acquaintance with your name as an 
author, had been read by me with warm feelings of interest.^ Nor 
had your later work of the Signs of the Times in any material mea- 
sure affected my esteem for its writer, though quite unable to regard 
it as a satisfactory or correct exposition of the Apocalypse. I had 
subsequently followed you in spirit throughout your missionary tour 
to the Holy Land, as related in the Report published by the Deputa- 

^ The unfavourable criticisms of the Quarterly Review on this work, though not 
altogether unfounded in &ct, seemed to me in considerable measure unfair, as well as 
unkind. * 

B 



2 INTRODUCTION. [iNTROD. 

tion of which you were a member. And very sincere, I can assure 
you, had been my feelings of sympathy on hearing through private 
sources of your illness in the journey homeward ;' and very sincere 
my gratification in hearing at the same time how God's kind provi- 
dence had seemed to watch with special care over his servant, pro- 
vided him friends in that hour of need in a far distant land, and made 
all his bed in his sickness. With sentiments of this kind long che- 
rished in my mind towards Dr. Keith, and an impression of his cha- 
racter as that of an earnest single-minded Christian minister, elevated 
above petty and selfish thoughts, and full of Christian kindliness 
and benevolence, how could it be but that surprise and pain should 
mingle in my feelings, when reading the Strictures on my Horae that 
bear the name of Dr, Keith as their author ? For surely if ever 
Book were stamped with the spirit of uncharitableness, I might 
almost say of personal enmity and malice, this must be admitted to' 
be so : — misrepresenting me, as it does, in a manner and to an extent 
that might seem to indicate a set purpose in the misrepresentation ; 
exaggerating mistakes systematically wherever really to be faund, 
inventing them where they are not; giving in dubious cases the most 
imfavourable construction, and imputing the worst motives : a mere 
inadvertence on the part of the writer of the Horse, or slight inaccu- 
racy of expression, being treated as sufficient ground for charging 
him with intentional deception and falsehood; insomuch that the 
insinuation of his resemblance to the traitor-disciple who betrayed 
Christ with a kiss, (an insinuation which occurs towards the close of 
the Strictures,)^ is but a fit sample of the spirit which characterizes 
the whole. It is not the feelings of a Christian only which one 
might have expected would have shrunk from such a style of think- 
ing and wfiting, but those too of a gentleman. The established 
courtesies of society proscribe it. As to the affectation of Christian 
charity, " the largest" Christian charity ^ towards him whom the 
Strictures assail, it of course only makes the case worse. Again and 
again I found myself exclaiming as I read them, " And can this be 
Dr.Keithr 

Thus it will not surprize you to hear that I laid down the Book 
in disgust,* some time before I had completed its perusal ; and that 
I was glad to have the excuse with myself, first of somewhat pressing 
home engagements, and then of the engagements of a long journey 



^ I see it alluded to in your Vol. ii. p. 377. 
p. ccx*icii. ^ p. Ix. &c. ■* I use your own word, ii. 90. 
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into Italy, for leaving it to sleep undisturbed on my shelves or in my 
portmanteau. In the interval however a thought occurred to me 
which, hypothetically at least, put the thing in quite a new and dif-' 
ferent point of view. Have there not been cases, I thought, in 
which writers and speakers, not the most reputable, have assumed 
disguises, and written and spoken under false names and charac- 
ters? Have not Jesuits for example, as in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, "disguised themselves as Protestants," the better "to 
sow their false doctrine ? " ^ And might it not be some such person, 
perhaps some Jesuit in disguise, that with equal enmity to yourself 
and me may have borrowed your hitherto respected name, and under 
cover of it made this attack upon the Horse ? — ^The 'idea once sug- 
gested, various considerations occurred to my mind which might be 
regarded as making it plausible, if not probable. Let me mention 
three. 

1st, and as regards myself, it might seem to suit this hypothesis 
that when mentioning at p. Ix the fact of my being ** personally 
unknown to you," the writer should have omitted to observe, so as 
you surely might naturally have done, that by correspondence you were 
not altogether unacquainted with me ; and moreover that I was known 
to you in such a manner, as to leave proof in your mind, not to be 
forgotten, of the peculiar improbability of my ever intentionally mis- 
representing historic fact, in order to strengthen my case and bear out 
my prophetic theory. For what my object in that correspondence, but 
the authentication of what the writer of the Strictures would call *' a 
most positive affirmation" ^ about Alexander the Great's armorial en- 
sign, made by you in the three then published editions of the Signs 
of the Times,^ and which, on every account, I should have been glad 
to have found true and to have adopted ; but which I abandoned, 
however reluctantly, on finding that historic evidence for it was 
altogether wanting ? And the same indeed in regard to that other 
mistaken statement of yours about the date of Thogrul Beg's inaug- 
uration, to which I see allusion is made in your last Edition :^ a state- 
ment which I should have been as glad as yourself to have authenti- 
cated ; but rejected, as you know, when on careful investigation it was 
found to have nothing but a typographical error to rest upon. I need 

' Strype's Annals of Elizabeth, p. 485. He observes that " in their commissions 
they had several names, three or four, in case they should be discovered." 
* Strictures, p. Ixvii. 
® "^ leopard which had four wings ; — the identical emblem which was actually 
engraved on the shield of Alexander.'*— Signs of Times i. 15. GrJ ed. 

* Vol. ii. p. 31. 
B 2 
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hardly say that you must have seen m the Horse abounding evidence 
to the same effect, in the siftings of many other statements that it 
would have well suited me to receive, but which I would not without 
authentication.^ 

2ndly, and as regards yourself ^ it might seem to suit this hypo- 
thesis that the writer of the Strictures should have not only in a more 
general way challenged investigation into the evidence of your 
Apocalyptic Exposition, in direct contrast to that of the Horse, — 
"Let any man show if he can that the following Treatise [sc. the 
* Signs of the Times '] is a creation of the writer's own fancy, a 
theory which would read scripture backward, and pervert history for 
its purposes, that can overleap mountains, magnify mole-heaps .into 
their size, and foist them in their place ; . . . a theory foimded on a 
presumption, and resting for its sustaining evidence on arguments 
which, as imsubstantiated by facts, cannot be of God ;" ^ — ^I say that 
he should have not only in a general way challenged inquiry into your 
Book in respect of these testing-points, on all which you who know 
the Book can scarce fail to be aware that it can by no means bear 
the testing ; but that, in regard of certain particular passages of his- 
tory. Apocalyptically though differently applied alike by me and by 
yourself,^ he should, in condemning my application of them, have 
made assertions, and laid down rules, abundantly more condemna- 
tory, as we shall soon see, of you than of me. Surely an enemy 
might be thought to have done this. 

3rdly, in our critic's notice at p. ccxli of the Anglican Protestant 
^Church, I observe the self-same groundless insinuation of Henry the 
8th's having been its originator, the self-same depreciation of its 
martyrs under the bloody Mary, and moreover much the same 
general bitterness of heart against it, which one is accustomed to 
meet with in the writings of Jesuits and other Romish controversial- 

* Perhaps I may be allowed to recal one example to your mind ; that of the cele- 
brated extract from the Chronicle of the Abbey of Corvey, noted in my Vol. ii. p. 
336, abont sectaries from Italy that were said to have visited the Abbey at the be- 
ginning of the twelfth Century ; which, if authentic, would have much strengthened 
and illustrated my view of a continuous line of witnesses for Christian truth through 
the middle ages. Though cited and adopted as true by Planta, Hallam, Giesler, as 
well as by certain writers on prophecy and the Witnesses, I could not be satisfied to 
receive it without authentication ; and after no little time and trouble of research, both 
in England and abroad, found at last that I must reject it as a forgery. ' p. ccxlvi. 

* I refer particularly to the Roman history of the second and third centuries ; ex- 
plained by me with reference to the Apocalyptic seals, by you with reference to the 
commencing verses of Apoc. viii. The contrast on this head between our critic of the 
Strictures and yourself will be set forth fully in the sequel. 
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ists. To yourself it must surely be well known that those Articles of 
Faith, on which our Church rests as its basis, are due under Grod, 
not to the wicked Henry, but to his eminently pious son Edward the 
6th. And surely too it must be your habit and delight, when casting 
a retrospect on the bloody reign of Mary, to dweU not on the feiith- 
less and apostatizers from the Enghsh Protestant Church, but rather 
on the faithful witnesses then furnished by her. Indeed, in the Signs 
of the Times I see that you do pointedly include them among ** the 
saints and witnesses of Jesus, who loved not their Hves unto the 
death."^ And can it be then that you entertain bitterness and enmity 
against a Church thus associated with martyrs for the faith ; and 
which the Romanists still regard and hate as one of the strongest 
bulwarks of evangehc Protestantism ? 

On the whole these reasons, and others such as these, seemed 
quite sufficient to give plausibility at least to my hypothesis. So 
you will not wonder that I gladly yielded myself to it ; and deter- 
mined to regard it as true, until I should have its contradiction (which 
I hope I may not,) from yourself. It was the rather gratifying to 
me to have lighted upon it, because I saw that through adopting it I 
could deal with the writer of the Strictures and his statements, with- 
out that constant sense of uncomfortableness that must needs have 
attended me, had I been dealing on such a subject directly with 
yourself. Thus then I shall address myself in my Reply as to an 
anonymous assailant. Its main subject-matter of course will be the 
objections that he has urged against the Horse. And you may 
depend upon it that none of those objections shall be slurred over 
by me, but sifted thoroughly and to the bottom. Besides this, how- 
ever, I am forced by the writer to a critical examination of your 
own Apocalyptic Exposition, or at least to whatever is most peculiar 
and characteristic in it ; contrasting it, as he does, so continually, 
whether in irony or in earnest, with that given in my Book. I pur- 
pose then to occupy myself with this critical examination of your Signs 
of the Times in the next ensuing or first Part of the present Pamphlet : 
reserving my defence of the Horse to its second and latter Part. 

And here I close my preliminary and brief Letter of introduction ; 
and am. 

Rev. Sir, 

Yours, &c. 

E. B. E. 

^ Signs of Times, Vol. ii. p. 111. 
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LETTER n. 



examination of dr. keith s seals. 

Rev*. Sir, 

My purpose in the three Letters of this the first Part of my 
Treatise is the examination of your Apocalyptic theory ; or at least of 
such parts of it as may seem to be most peculiar and characteristic. 
These you will readily admit, I presume, to be your explanations 
severally of the Seals, the temple-measuring, and the Dragon and seven- 
headed ten-horned Beast, And these then will constitute the main 
subjects of my examination ; though I must not overlook altogether 
certain points also in your view of tlie Trumpets, whereby the Seals 
and the temple-measuring vision are connected together.^ — ^The 
subject of my present Letter is your Apocalyptic Seals. 

As regards these Seals then, your general view of the four first, is, 
that they depict four religions that were successively to appear in our 
world ; the Christian, the Mahommedan, the Papal, the InfideL The 
fifth Seal, if I rightly understand you, exhibits a retrospective view 
of the persecutions and martyrdoms of Christ's saints during the 
long antecedent times of the dominancy of Paganism and then of 
Popery : a view supposed to be given or taken chronologically at 
some epoch subsequent to the manifestation of dominant Infidelity ; 

* A Tabular Scheme is appended, in order to make my observations more intelli- 
gible. It seems a pity that no such Tabular Scheme was appended by yourself to 
your Commentary. 
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though the exact epoch does not seem stated with any precision.* 
The sia^th Seal depicts " the great final catastrophe," " the great 
day of the wrath of the Lamb," or ** day of his coming : " ^ an 
event and time still future. The holding of the winds in the Sealing 
Vision, which next follows, is ** the marvellously prolonged restraint 
from war " from the Peace of Paris to the present time ; a ** suspen- 
sion or delay " of some coming " universal war previous to the last 
great catastrophe," in order to ** the partial and simultaneous con- 
version of many Israelites : " ^ after which, the palm-bearing Vision 
opens the still future prospect of the heavenly blessedness of the 
saints, as it is to be realized in the ages to come.^ — So as to the six 
first Seals ; their object being the development of the foreseen spi- 
ritual history of the world. The seventh Seal, comprehending the 
seven Trumpets, you regard as unfolding its foreseen earthly and 
political history .5 

On this your view of the Seals, it is evident that you look with 
peculiar complacency and confidence. " It seems remarkable," is 
one of your comments upon it, '* that it should ever have been 
doubted that such an obvious interpretation, so clear, consistent, and 
comprehensive, shows the true import of the Seals." ^ Our critic, 
whether in irony or in truth, echoes the eulogy.^ Excuse my say- 
ing that it appears to me in the light in which I have ever viewed it, 
since first my more careful thought was directed to its consideration, 
as the most contrary to clear, the most contrary to consistent ; and, 
in fact, so contradicted by almost every test of truth, as, like many 
other rashly propounded Apocalyptic schemes, to have really no 
locus standi. 

Consider the scheme in the first instance generally, in two or three 
of its more obvious points of view. — Were the four horses, or the four 
composite symbols of the horses and their riders, meant of four re- 
ligions simply, (that is four schemes of religious doctrine in the 
abstract,) so as you sometimes seem to represent the matter,^ I 

* I shall have to notice this want of clearness and precision when I come to the 
more particalar examination of your exposition of this Seal. 

« Signs of Times, i. 217. « Ih. i. 218 ; ii. 168, 169, and 406. 

* Signs of Times, p. 220. Compare our critic's Strictures, p. clii. 

» lb. p. 221. « lb. p. 218. 7 See p. clxxx, &c. 

^ So on the second Seal, page 186 ; ** If one horse represent the Christian religion^ 
another horse must in like manner . . . represent another rdigion.'*'' So again p. 192 ; 
" Some form of faith or of religious opinions . . . perfected into a system : " and also 
pp. 205, 214, &c. 
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should of course have to ask your scriptural authority for such an in- 
terpretation of such a symbol. But you elsewhere explain yourself 
as meaning not four religions in the abstract, but rehgions as em- 
bodied and impersonated in their respective chiefs and constituen- 
cies ; ^ so furnishing ground for that more particular and detailed 
examination^ on which I shall enter presently. 

But, waiving this then, let me beg to ask, were these four the only 
reUgions that were to be seen, and to mark the spiritual state of man 
upon the earth, from and after the time of St. John ? Or were the 
three last of them the only three that were thenceforward to conflict 
with and assail that Christian religion, which you would have to be 
symbolized in the first Apocalyptic Seal ? ^ Methinks history tells 
us something, and the pages of the Signs of the Times tell us some- 
thing>^ of a false religion called Paganism, whose " hostile form as- 
saulted Christianity " at and after St. John's time ; and this not for 
a brief ten years, or so, like your 4th Seal's InfideUty, but for above 
200 years. Wherefore this strange exclusion of it from your Ust ? 
Moreover as regards the nature of your third religion at least, i. e. 
the Papacy, and the spiritual state of the world under it. there is 
surely much more told us in Apoc. xi, xiii, according to your own inter- 
pretation of the chapters, than here ; that is, more where the world's 
spiritual state was not the express subject, than where it was. — Look 
we next to dates and chronology. The revealing angel says, '* Come 
and I win shew thee what is to happen hereafter ; a chronological 
indication strongly insisted on by yourself elsewhere.^ Yet, according 
to the Signs of the Times, the vision next instantly following de- 
picts " primitive Christianity " going forth, '* white as the unsunned 
snow : " * an event which, as I read history, and you indeed state 
the matter, occurred at the epoch of Christ's own ministration, and 

* So of the rider and the wbxU horse^ on the 1st Seal, p. 181 ; ^ emhlems of Christ 
and his Church : " i. e. his true Church. See pp. 179—181, &c. 

* *' The first six Seals seem to give a representation, in a general view, of the 
Church of Christ, and of the various forms of false faith by which it was to be as- 
sailed, till the great day of the wrath of the Lamb." lb. pp. 220, 206. 

* For example, I read in the Signs of the Times, ii. 128; " No sooner was the 
faith of Jesus preached, than the Roman empire, holding the world in subjection, and 
supporting wi:th all its authority a pompous Paganism, was prepared like a furious 
monster to devour the infiEint Church." 

* lb. i. 225 : " The voice said, Come up hither, and I will shew thee the things 
which must be hereafter.^' This is cited as that with which the happy reigns of Nerva 
and his four successors exactly agreed in respect of chronology ; it being ** the his- 
tory of the world immediately subsequent to ike date of the Apocalypse,*^ 

* lb. 214. 
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the apostles' first missionary labors ; ^ i.e. above sixty years before 
St. John's vision in Fatmos. So soon does your Signs of the Times 
begin " to read Scripture backward." — ^And how long did this 
primitive Christianity continue to shew itself " white as the un- 
sunned snow," in the Church professing it ? Not surely even to 
the date of Constantine : much less beyond that time ; when, as you 
are fond of inculcating, *' many joined themselves to it with flat- 
teries." 2 Comparing which date with that of the rise of Mahom- 
medanism, the declared subject of your second Seal, there is found 
an interval of not less than 300 years between the one and the other. 
Our critic exclaims at the supposed unrepresented interval of 15 
or even of 6 years, between the first and second Seals in the Horse.* 
What will he say to your unrepresented interval of above 20 times 
15 years ? — ^Again, still keeping to the chronological test, we find 
Mahommedanism taking precedence, in your Seals, of Popery ; the 
former being the subject of your 2nd, the latter of your 3rd Seal. 
Yet what the commencing date of the 1260 years' delivery of the 
Church into the hands of the Papal Antichrist, as given in your own 
Book } It is A. D. 529 or 533.^ And what the date of the rise of 
Mahommedanism ? a. d. 612 or 622 ; near 100 years later !— Yet 
further what the duration of your fourth dominant " religion," as 
you oddly designate the profest infidelity, or no-religion of revolu- 
tionary France ? ^ Just ten years and no more, as a publicly pro- 
fest and dominant religion ; viz., until the public re-establishment of 
Popery in France under Bonaparte's Consulate. — I pass over the epoch 
of your 5th Seal, because I cannot quite make it out. It will recur 
later. But can I pass your monstrous and glaring anachronism 
in making the first part of the figuration of the 6th Seal to depict 
the still future judgment-day ; and yet its later part, or holding of the 
winds and sealing vision, to depict the thirty years' tranquillity of 
Europe, and cotemporarily accomplished or expected conversion of 
certain of the Jews, since the last Peace of Paris ? ^ — So much as to 
the chronology of your Seals, considered generally, and in their rela- 
tion one to the other. Nor does geography fail to exclaim at the 
outset against them, as weU as chronology. What is ** the earth " in 



* " He went forth conquering. When his gospel wba first preached, Christ was be- 
lieved on in the world : &c." lb. p. 184. * lb. pp. 78, 80, &c. 

« pp. Ixix, Ixxix, &c. * lb. ii. 161. 

* Compare i. 192 ; The horse ** must denote some form of religion,'* with p. 206 ; 
" In modem times [i. e. during your fourth seal or the French Revolution] all forms 
of religion have been abandoned." • lb, i. 218, ii. 168, 169. 
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your second seal and elsewhere ? The territory of the Roman Empire. ^ 
And what the earth in your fourth seal ? It is the whole mundane 
glohe on which we tread, with its usually assigned four continents : 
the fourth of the earth specified in that particular prophecy being* 
the European continent. 

But let us now turn from generals to particulars, I have observed 
that in your first Seal, instead of supposing the Christian religion, or 
abstract system of its reHgious doctrine, to be the thing intended, 
you designate it to be the Christian religion as embodied and imper- 
sonated in its head and its constituency : the white horse symbolizing 
Christ's church of all true behevers, and its rider Christ himself. ^ 
So again the rider of the red horse is Mahomet, or rather Mahomet 
and his successors in the headship of Mahommedanism : ^ while the 
rider of the black is the Pope ; and the Papal Church, or constituency 
of that Church's members, answers to the black horse.* Hence the 
occasion for looking into the matter a little more in detail ; and 
seeing whether your Exposition offers either a self-consistent view of 
the symbols, or one agreeing with historic fact. 

The 1st Seal, — ^The rider, as I observed, you make to be Christ, 
the horse Christ's Church. In proof that Christ is the rider, you 
rest on the white colour of the horse ; and refer to the figurations 
which depict him as riding forth to victory, in Psalm xlv, Habakkuk 
iii, and Apoc. xix.^ But surely the horse's white colour by itself is 
indecisive. If in Rev. xix Christ rides on a white horse, neither in 
the Psalm nor in Habakkuk is his horse's colour specified. Again, 
you know, in the vision of Zech. i. 8, we read of horses red, speck- 
led, and white, being exhibited with their riders before the prophet : 
and it is on a red horse, not white, that Christ then appears. We 
must look therefore to the other distinctives and accompaniments 
of the rider. And in each of the three above-cited cases how dif- 
ferent these from that in the text ! In the two first of them mark 
the divine name attached to, and the divine majesty described as 
attending on, the rider ; * of neither of which, in the case before us, 
is there a descriptive word or hint. More especially as to the figura- 

^ lb, ii. 146 ; " The Beast rose out of (he earth, as the Roman empire itself is re- 
peatedly denominated in the previous visions." So again on the fourth Seal, i. 212 ; 
though with this added, to save the character of your fourth Seal ; *' In modem times, 
to which the prediction refers, the four quarters of the globe is a division of the earth 
universally known. Over owe of these, &c." * lb. i. 181, &c, 

^ lb. 187 ; and compare our critic's just comments, i. clxxxi, elxxxii. 

^ lb. .195, &c. ' 182-184. « See Ps. xlv. 3,^4, 6 ; Habak. iii. 3, 4, &c. 
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tion in Apoc. xix, which may be considered as furnishing you with 
the nearest parallel for your purpose, let but the comparison be fairly 
made« and I think you will find the case against, strongly against, 
not for you. That I may not understate your argument let me give 
your view of the thing in your own words. " The same person/' 
you say, " under the same symbol, who was seen going forth con- 
quering and to conquer, is seen again after the warfare is accomphshed,^ 
triumphant over all that opposed him : and he who had at first a 
crown given him, is seen at last with many added diadems or coronets ; 
still united to his Church, which he does not leave in his triumph, 
after he has led it on to victory." ^ The same person, under the same 
symbol / Really it surprises me how you could have so written. To 
say " the same person," is to take for granted the thing that is to be 
proved. And then as to symbol, consider, I pray you, the marked 
dififerences in the two cases. In the one it is simply a rider on a white 
horse, without a single declared attribute, name, or emblem of divinity, 
bearing in his hand a bow, receiving a crown, and with the simple des- 
tiny of conquering on the earth, (so as any human conqueror might 
do,) and that he should conquer. In the other it is One with eyes like 
a flame of fire, and on his head many diadems, and with his vesture 
dyed in blood, and the incomprehensible name, the Word op God, 
written on him, and in his hand a sword, (not a bow,) and his point 
of egress not earth, (whereon your theory would require him to have 
been progressing victoriously, ever since his first outgoing,) but hea- 
ven. Surely the difierences in the symbol are abundantly greater 
and more important, than the one and only, apparent point of agree- 
ment, viz. that of the whiteness of the horses ridden. — Nay, and 
even here too we shall find on consideration a point of difference, 
not agreement. For in the 1st Seal the white horse is supposed by 
you to symbolize Christ's true Church, or body of real believers : 
whereas in the vision of Apoc. xix even you pretend not that the 
white horse ridden by the conquering Saviour has any such emble- 
matical signification : the Church, or body of Christ's saints, being ex- 
pressly noted as present on the scene under a quite different symbol ; 
viz. that of the hosts that followed Christ, riding on white horses. — : 
You may object perhaps the different points of time to which these 
two visions respectively refer on your hypothesis, as accounting for the 
differences of symbol. But I cannot at all admit the explanation or 

^ So you write. As I however read Apoc, xix. 11, 12, 19, he appeared in all his 
divine majesty, and with the many diadems on his head, before, as well as a/fer, the last 
conflict * p. 182. 
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the argument. As regards that difference, for example, ofthe^ov in 
die one case and the sword in the other, is not a sharp sword ascribed 
to Christ as his weapon in the opening Apocalyptic vision, and there- 
fore with reference to the time of St. John ; ^ as well as in Apoc. xix, 
with reference to the time of the last conflict ? Yet again, was he 
not seen arrayed in the brightness of his divine glory in that opening 
vision, as well as in the vision of Apoc. xix ? As to the crown in the 
first Seal, if Christ were meant, as you say, by the rider that received 
it, in what sense was it given him ? You yourself explain it as sig- 
nificative of " the all power given to Christ in heaven and in earth,** 
(a power vrith which he was invested immediately after his resurrec- 
tion,) and of the kingdom, " the everlasting kingdom," then too 
assigned him.^ And what the meaning of the many diadems in 
Apoc. xix ? His manifest assumption, I presume, of the same king- 
dom. As it is said in the parable ; *' A certain nobleman went into a 
far country, to take to himself a kingdom, and to return ; . . . and 
when he had returned, having taken the kingdom.'* ^ For the king- 
dom Christ was invested vrith on his ascension, and the kingdom to 
be entered on by him at his second advent, is doubtless one and the 
same ; and consequently that which one might expect to be symbolized 
by the same emblem, in any two successive visions designative of 
Christ as a king and conqueror : especially if it were in the mind of 
the Divine Spirit that indited them to ** put beyond a doubt " ^ the 
identity of the persons in the one vision and the other. In truth to 
my own mind the manifold and striking differences between the riders 
in the two visions seem all intended to mark, and to mark most 
strongly, the total difference between the persons they were meant to 
symbolize ; a difference as great as between the human and the divine, 
the earthly and the heavenly. 

And then as to the conquering and to conquer. The writer of the 
Strictures ^ dwells largely on the asserted fact of the Roman emperor 
that preceded, and the two emperors that succeeded Trajan, not 
having been conquerors at all, while the one next following was a 
conqueror indeed^ but not vrithout some considerable reverses in 
the first instance, as evidence of the non-continuity of any imperial 
course of conquest during the reigns of the five emperors that suc- 
ceeded Domitian, and consequently an argument against my applica- 
tion of the vision of the first Seal to those five emperors. Of the 

* Compare Apoc. i. 16, xix. 15 : also Heb. iv. 12. 

» Signs of Times, i. 182. ^ Luke xix. 12, 16. * Signs of Times, i. 182. 

* pp. xxvi— xlii. 
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justice of this argument, as urged against me, I shall have to speak 
fully of course in a later Letter. If however your own opinion agree 
with that of the writer alluded to, and you deem a visihle continuity 
of conquest and victory on this our earth ^ to be requisite, in order 
to the fulfilment of the first Seal's prophetic words, ** went forth 
conquering and that he should conquer," only consider how your 
application of them to Christ is set aside by the facts of the history 
of Christendom, traced downwards from the time of St. John ; focts 
predicted indeed in the Apocalyptic prophecy, and which are de* 
scribed prominently in your own Commentary on it. For did a 
visible continuous course of conquest on our earth attach thencefor- 
ward to Christianity and the true Christian Church ? What said the 
souls beneath the altar in the vision of the fifth Seal, as they looked 
back retrospectively to the times of most, if not all, of the four Seals 
preceding ? "How long, O Lord, dost Thou not avenge our blood 
on them that dweU on the earth ! " And what the declarations 
about Christ's witnesses and about the Beast } That the Gentiles 
should tread down the Holy City 1260 days ; (i. e. 126Q years, as we 
both agree in thinking :) his two witnesses meanwhile prophesying 
in sackcloth ; and the Beast Antichrist (the saints having for that 
same long period been given into his hand) making war on and con- 
quering them. So far as human eye could perceive, it seemed as if 
victory during these times was with Christ's enemies, not with 
Christ ; and *' the wliite horse," if construed of his true Church, 
driven off the scenie. Indeed you yourself confess as much.^ And 
would the words, then, " conquering and to conquer," if meant of 
Christ, so as you would have it, and if implying unbroken continuity 
of conquest, so as our critic would have it, be any thing but words 
of falsehood ? No doubt you may repudiate our critic's requirement 
of continuity ; and explain the two words as meant, the one of Christi- 
anity's conquests then begun in the world, the other (after long in- 
terruption) of its final victory at the consummation. But what a gap 
and interruption ! Would the words have suggested to you, or any 
man living, that there would be a gap between the first and last con- 
quests of the rider on the white horse of not less than 1400 or 1500 

^ *' The things seen were to pass upon the earth." i. 177. 
* " The period of the conquest . . . was to be long ; so long that except in the eye 
of faith alone the issue has appeared doubtful, and deluded enemies have sometimes 
thought that the victory was already theirs." i. 186. '* The renewed martyrdoms 
that ushered in the Reformation, by which the Papal power sought to maintain its 
dark dominion, seemed for the time as if the Christian faith was devoted to destruc- 
tion, and not destined to conquer." i. 216. 
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years ; during all which long interval the enemy would triumph, 
and Christ's true Church be driven nearly from off the face of the 
earth? 

Turn we next to the 2nd Seal, — " There went forth another horse 
red ; and to him that sate on it there was given power to take peace 
(literally the peace) from the earth, and that they should kill one 
another : and there was given to him a great sword." This was Ma- 
homet, you say. and his successors in the chieftanship of Mahom- 
medanism, whether Saracen Caliphs or Turkish Sultans ;^ the horse 
of course being, in accordance with your explanation of the horse of 
the former Seal,^ the Mahommedan subjects themselves, whether 
Saracens or Turks. The objection, the almost fatal objection, to this 
solution, as making Mahommedanism to be the first hostile religion 
that assailed Christianity, whereas that was notoriously Paganism, has 
been already urged. Passing this however, and turning to the de- 
tails of the symbol, I readily admit that the sword given into the hand 
of the rider, and the horse's red color, as betokening its destroying 
and blood-shedding character, would sufficiently suit this notion t 
though surely with reference to the secular as much as the spiritual 
history of Mahommedanism ;^ and in a view also of the horse's color 
different from that taken by you in the preceding and subsequent 
Seal ; viz. as betokening its action and doings, not what it was to be or 
suffer.* But what, on this solution, first of the Mahommedan rider's 
peace-taking from the earth ; secondly of the predictive words con- 
nected with his destiny, that they might kill one another ? 

As regards the 1st, the clearest indication that I can find of your 
view of the peace that Mahommedanism was to take from the earth 
occurs at p. 187: "Instead of proclaiming peace from heaven, 

* Signs of Times, i. 187, Mahomet alone is specified: but as Mahomet himself had 
little to do in the destructions on the Roman earth to which you allude, I take for 
granted that our critic is correct at p. clxzxi, in supposing you to mean " Mahomet 
and his successors," whether " Saracenic caliphs," or *' Turkish sultans." 

* At the outset, page 186, you speak of the analogy betweep the Ist and 2nd Seal. 
3 So, at page 191, you speak of " other prophecies amply detailing how it was to 

take peace from the earth :" i. e. the prophecies of the 5th and 6th Trumpets; which 
Trumpets were to give the secular and political history of Christendom. §ee my 
p. 7 supra. 

* Either view of the colour would be legitimate. So Ilesiod in the active sense of 
the word, 

Aifiari (poiyiKoeis oore ^wbs ivapi^uv. 
But then the same active sense should apply to the other horses ; with reference to 
their doings^ not their state. 
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he would take it from the earth.'* Thus the peace to be taken away 
would seem to be the same peace that was proclaimed from heaven 
by the angels at Bethlehem ; a peace this primarily, I presume, be- 
tween man and God> secondly and derivatively between man and man. 
Now in order to its being taken away at any time from the earth, 
it must have been previously there and then estabUshed. And sup- 
posing that history recorded to us how that just before the outbreak 
of Mohammedanism the state of Roman Christendom, throughout its 
length and breadth, resembled the blessed state of the little primitive 
Church, when every indication told of its members having received 
into their inmost hearts the gospel of peace and reconciliation, and 
of this spirit of peace with God overflowing in a spirit of peace to- 
wards all men, — I say had such been the then general state and spirit 
of professing Christendom, and had the Mohammedan invasion swept 
it away, then your explanation would so far have found its answer 
in history. But alas ! how different the reality I At the commence- 
ment of the seventh century, as you yourself describe it, the gospel 
of peace was all but unknown. Superstition and idolatry had usurped 
the place of Christianity. " Hurt those men that have not the seal 
of God on their foreheads," was the charge given to the Saracen 
locusts ; a charge this which you explain by designating them as *' the 
avengers of idolatry :" * and you quote in proof Gibbon's statement 
that *' the Christians of the seventh century had insensibly relapsed 
into the semblance of Paganism.** Thus " the peace," that blessed 
peace between man and God which the angel proclaimed at Christ's 
birth from heaven, was altogether wanting, through man's rejection 
of its terms, at the epoch of the outbreak of Mahommedanism ; and of 
course all holy Christian peace, thence and thence alone outflowing, 
between man and man. — But put aside, if you please, the above-cited 
explanation as made unguardedly by you, and suppose " the peace" 
meant in the text to be one of a lower and more earthly origin and 
nature. Still what remarkable peace, or state of peace, can you men- 
tion as then existing on the broad surface of Christendom ; especially 
if regarded as a kind of connecting hnk between the 1st Seal leaving 
it and the 2nd taking it away ? Moreover what the peculiar taking 
away of peace by Mahommedanism, in contradistinction to the taking 
it away for centuries previous by barbarian hosts from without, or 
revolutionists from within ; the wars excited by whom, down to the 
Roman Empire's last previous war with Persia, in Mahomet's own 

^ Vol. i. p. 300. I suppose you mean avengers of Christianity against idolatry. 
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life-time,^ constitute the subject of much the largest part of the 300 
years' previous history of Roman Christendom ? 

And then, 2ndly, as to that important predictive declaration, " and 
that they should kill one another,*' It is of course necessary that 
we mark here the force both of that object-indicating particle iva, 
and also of the conjunction and's connexion of the two clauses about 
the peace-destroying and the killing one of another : " Power was 
given to him that sate on the horse to take peace from the earth, 
and that {icai iva) they should kill one another." It is surely natural, 
indeed aU but necessary, that we refer the two clauses so conjoined 
to the self-same parties, as alike deprived of peace and killed one by 
another ; and also construe the infliction of these evils as the object 
for which the commission was.g^ven, and the power of the sword 
put into the hands of the rider. But what is your interpretation ? You 
explain the peace^destroying quite naturally, with reference to the in- 
habitants of the Roman earth as the sufferers ; but the killing one 
another with reference not to these inhabitants, but with reference to 
the Mahommedans themselves .^ May I ask whence you supply a 
nominative plural to the verb kill, ((rfpaSam,) suitable to this sense 
and construction : whereas the word yvj suggests and supplies it in a 
manner altogether accordant with Apocalyptic analogy,^ and as you 
yourself understand the yvj in the preceding clause ? Again, how con- 
sists it with what is told us elsewhere, viz. in Apoc. ix., of the tenor 
and object of Mahomet's commission, as if simply directed against 
the men of Christendom that had not the seal of God on their fore- 
heads, I say how consists it with this that his commission should 
also be directly and prominently against the disciples of his own 
faith also ? And yet once more, how can the redness of the horse be 
rightly construed as symbolic alike in an active and a passive sense ; 
i. e. both as destroying others, and also as directing its destroying 
efforts against itself? — ^The historic notices that you give, in proof of 
the fulfilment of the prediction thus interpreted, only make the 
failure of your solution, as it seems to me, the more complete and 
striking. We direct our eye under your guidance down the history 
of the Saracens in their days of power and greatness ; but no kill- 
ing of Mahometans by Mahometans for some 300 years after their 

^ You observe at i. 2d2; '* The first woe [sc. that of the MahommcdanB and Sara- 
cens] arose at its time, when transgressors had come to the full, and when the 

mutual destruction of the Roman and Persian empires prepared the way of the 
fanatic robbers." So again, ii. 128. « i. 190, 191. 

° The earth, and the inliabitanU of the earth, are used sometimes in the Apocalypse 
pretty much as convertible terms. See Apoc. ziii. 12. 
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first irrtiption into Christendom is adduced in proof by you. At 
length, and after the lapse of the 300 years, when the Eastern 
Caliphs, according to your own account,^ had been " reduced to the 
most abject misery/' ^' their dominions circumscribed within the 
walls of Bagdad/' tiieir power of the sword annihilated, and the 
Saracenic woe brought to an end, then, at length, I say, and in this 
single city of Bagdad, you find Gibbon mentioning that " the 
African and Turkish guards drew their swords against each 4>ther,'' and 
you ** catch at the word," to use our critic's expression,^ and adduce 
this petty tumult and quarrel as a primary proof of the fulfilment in 
your sense of tHs dause of the prophecy. Is not this a making 
'^ mountains of molehills," if I may again use our critic's language ?^ 
Then, as a further and more recent proof of it, you make us pass 
over another 800 or 900 years of the history of the Mahommedan 
Turks, and at last bid us rest on the late brief civil war between the 
Turkish Sultan and the Egyptian Viceroy Mohammed Ali :^ a war 
of littk bloodshed by compmson with other wars, brief duration, 
and small results ; and only, or at least chiefly remarkable as a 
constituent cause, conjunctively with many others, of the drying-up of 
the Turkish power ; a drying up already before this far in advance. 
So that on the whole and in fine, if I rightly imderstand you, your 
view of the prophecy of the 2nd Seal, with reference to the two clauses 
before us, might be thus paraphrased : "And power was given to the 
Mahommedan rider, and a great sword, in order and to the efifect that 
peace should be taken by him from the Roman earth at a time when 
peace had already long fled from that earth ; and that, when he, the 
rider, had no longer the power of this great sword, Mahommedans 
might kill each other, or in other words the red horse kill itself." 

* i. 309. You adopt Gibbon's narrative. 

* p. Ixxxv; " Has the reader ever heard of catching at a word ? " 

" p. ccxlvi. The passage is cited by roe, p. 4, supra, 

* p. 191. 1 see that, at p. clxxxi of the Strictures, our critic alludes to this your 

solution in terms apparently of strong admiration. *^ What were the ciyil wars in the 

time of Mr. £.'& second Seal, unworthy as (hey^re of a distinctive place in history, 

compared to the mutual destruction of Mahometans by Mahometans, even since such 

a significancy in respect of their fe'Wn^ one another \itA from proofs in former times first 

assigned in the following pages to the vision? '* Indeed ! So that, for example, the 

civil wars of Severus Niger and Albinus,over the whole breadth of the Roman world, 

and for the prize of the Roman empire, when compared with the petty broil and 

battle of African and Turkish guards within the walls of Bagdad, were but a mere 

trifle ! Oh ! wicked irony of our Jesuit critic ; (at least Jesuit if my hypothesis be 

correct ;) and the more wicked, as being all under the mock guise of admiration for 

you and your book ! 

c 
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The 3rd Seal. — It is the Popes, we saw, that you interpret to be the 
rider of this Seal's black horse : the balance held in his hand (if that 
be the translation of the Greek word ^vyof) being what Gibbon has 
called (with reference, you seem to intimate, to its weighing of men's 
opmions and doctrines) " the nice balance of the Vatican : " (oh ! 
the " catching at words '' again ! ) or rather, if another common 
rendering of (vyof be preferred, as it w preferred by yourself, the 
Papal yoke. The words addrest to him about the prices of wheat 
and barley you explain to signify the famine that prevailed in Papal 
times of the word of God, the bread of life ; and the charge, " not 
to hurt the wine and oil," as of the same intent with the prophetic 
charge elsewhere, " Touch not mine anointed,' and do my prophets no 
harm : " the oil and wine meaning in effect Christ's witnesses^ 

Against all which interpretation what obvious, what insuperable 
objections suggest themselves ! 

First, and as regards your explanation of the oil and wisie, it is 
surely as extraordinary as novel. The many other expositors who 
have in common with you interpreted the wheat and barley of the 
bread of life, give a comparatively consistent interpretation to the 
wine and oil; viz. as symbolizing another means of spiritual nourish- 
ment, the influences and consolations of God's Holy Spirit. The 
untenableness even of this view has been, I believe, sufficiently shown 
in my critical examination of the Church-scheme of the Seals in the 
Appendix to the fourth volume of the Horse. But how much more evi* 
dently untenable your solution ! To explain wheat and barley as the 
bread of Ufe, and oil and wine as Christ's witnesses and saints, i. e. those 
who are eaters of the bread, is surely confusion worse confounded. 
And what the proffered rationale and ground-work for such an expla- 
nation ? As regards the oil it is simply, if I rightly understand you, 
that Christ's witnessing prophets are sometimes (e. g. Zech. iv) 
called Christ's anointed ones, as being recipients of the Holy Spirit's 
anointing ; and again, sometimes likened to the oil-supplying olive- 
trees or olive branches. But is it then the case that what we in any 
notable manner are supplied with ourselves, or supply to others, that 
this may fitly be made our distinctive sjrmbol ? — So as regards the 
t>*/. As to the wine you do not, I believe, even pretend to offer any 
justification of your exposition of it. 

And then moreover, as to the charge about the oil and wine, so 
interpreted, '* And see that thou hurt not the oil and the wine," does 
not the conjunction '* and,*' which binds it in apposition with the 
clause announcing and ordering a famine of the word, seem most 
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Strange and unnatural ? '* Let there be a famine of my word, and 
do not hurt my witnesses !" Is not the latter clause* construed as 
you construe it, in contrast not in apposition with the former ; and 
requiring therefore the disjunctive but, rather than and? 

Secondly, and as regards the specified price of the wheat and bar- 
ley, you make it to be & famine price. But what your proof? You 
observe only ; ** A cboenix was about a quart, a denarius about 7d ; 
the latter the usual price of a day's labour, when money was of more 
value, and grain cheaper than with us : " and then ; '^Nothing could 
more clearly imply a time of scarcity and famine, than the measuring 
out of gram in so small quantities at so great a price." You ought, 
methinks, to have given proof of your broad assertion, that grain was 
cheaper in St. John's time than with us. Had you attempted this, 
you would probably have found yourself in a Httle difficulty. In the 
Horse I have given an authentic record of the price of wheat, near 
about the time of St. John's banishment to Fatmos, taken from the 
elder Pliny , whence it appears that the average price of wheat was 
then about 64s. a quarter : which price may, I believe, be regarded 
as rather above the average price of the last ten or twenty years, than 
under. And taking the smaller or Attic chcenix (which I am quite 
content to do) as the one intended, the price of wheat announced 
would then no doubt be a scarcity price.* But how as to the price of 
the barley ; *' three choenixes of barley for a denarius ? " This would 
be but about 50s. a quarter : a price rather high with us ; but cer- 
tainly by no manner of means a famine price, either among us or 
among the Romans of St. John's time. You try to enhance the idea 
of high price by saying that money was then more valuable than now. 
Try the case then by the recorded value of a denarius in the time of 
the Evangelists, as the common price of a labourer's day's work. 
Now a choenix was reckoned a man's rjfMp9au¥i or day's sufficiency OTpo fi^ 
of com ; being, I believe, near two pounds in weight. Would it be 
a famine price, I ask, if a labourer could by one day's usual labour 
earn enough for his own three days' sustenance ? — It is singular that 
this bearing of the announced price of barley in the vision should 
have been so overlooked, as it has been. I have urged my argument 
that it negatives the idea of & famine price more than once in one of 
our critical periodicals,^ as well as in the third and last edition of the 

' Yet not such even then as in the days of Claudius. The then price is mentioned 
in Biuebias* Chronicon, as having been 12 denarii for a modius of wheat, or ] ^ de- 
narii fiwp a chcenix. As to bariey, its price at the usual proportion of prices, must have 
been between two and three denarii for the Apocalyptic measure of three c oenixes. 
* Viz. in the British Magazine of March and April 1847. 
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Horse ; and never received an answer. Of course if this be so, your 
whole explanation falls^ on this sole account, in ruin to the ground.^ 

Thirdly, there occur two grave historical objections. — 1st, in order 
to give color to your strange collocation of the Papal religion rfter 
the Mahommedan, you speak of the Papacy as answering to the black 
horse, not till after it had come to resemble the symbol of darkness; 
and you define this to have begun only at the 8th century. But 
what read we in Mosheim as a general character of the religions 
state in and through the 1th century ? *' Nothing can equal the igno- 
rance and darkness that reigned in this century : " and again, as to 
the then yoke of superstitious observances : " In this barbarous age 
religion lay expiring under a motley and enormous heap of supersti- 
tious inventions ; and had ndther the courage nor the force to raise 
her head, or to display her native charms to a darkened world." ^ 
— 2ndly, and yet more, the rider on the red horse, or Popes of the dark 
ages, according to your interpretation, were charged not to injure the 
oil and wine, i.e. you say, Christ's witnessing saints. Now this is 
not a mere precept, so as in the doctrinal parts of God's word, but a 
prediction of fact. Yet what did the Popes in these same dark ages ; 
as you yourself explain the matter, and as it is indeed predicted 
clearly elsewhere in Daniel and the Apocalypse ? The saints were 
given into the hands of the Beast, i.e. the Pope : and it was given 
unto him to make war upon, and to kill the witnesses.^ 

^ The mention of a small measure like the cfuBtnx does by no means necessarily 
indicate limine, so as you intimate at p. 201. In speaking of the great &mine under 
Claudius, alluded to aboye, Eusebius specifies the price in terms of the very much 
larger measure of the modius. Again in the times of the usual plenty, small mea- 
sures are often mentioned. For example Christ^s question, ** Are not four sparrows 
sold for one farthing," does not imply a time of scarcity. 

* Mosheim, vii. 2. 1. 1, and vii. 2. 3. 1.— I observe in your Book 1. 291, *« a co- 
lossal Paganism was moved from its base by the lever of truth, and a triumph achieved 
by light against darkness :'** and elsewhere you speak of ^* the yoke of the Arabian 
Caliphs." So that neither the symbol of the yohe^ nor of the hlach, is in your judg- 
ment one peculiar to Papacy. 

* Dan. vii. 21, Apo& xi. 7, xiii. 7. — I must not withhold your attempt at the recon- 
ciliation of these difficulties, as it is both ingenious and original. ** As from the tread- 
ing of the wine-press the wine is not huri^ but flows more freely, though the lees be 
wrung out, and comes more pure from the hands of the refiner; or as the oil, instead 
of being destroyed, exudes before the heat of the sun, or of a fire, or yields to the 
strong compression of the substance which contains it, so persecution would but purify 
the people of the Lord, who keep the testimony of Jesus, whatever they may suffer.*^ 
i. 203. But the charge is ini\ aSiKeiv, i. e. not to act unjustly and injuriously to- 
wards. For that is the sense of the verb alSuctiyt and not merely that of kurtinffy when 
applied to the acts of persons towards persons. 
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The 4th Seal. — And what shall I say of your explanation, your 
marvellous explanation here ? I fear I must confess to its being 
almost wholly beyond my comprehension. The prophecy stands 
thus : " I looked and behold a pale horse^ and his name that sat on 
him was Death, and Hades followed after : and power was given 
him over the fourth part of the earth, to kill &c." Your general 
idea is that this depicts the profest and dominant infidelity, that arose 
in France at the time of the great French revolution ; and the de- 
structive revolutionary wars in Europe consequent thereon. Then, as 
to details, I make out thus much from your two first pages about 
the Seal, that the horse^s palHd hue symbolized men's state at that 
time of spiritual death: ''The spiritual state of man puts on a new 
aspect ;'* *' the blackness of superstition was changed into the livid- 
ness of de(Uh.*^^ An explanation this of the pallid horse intelligible 
indeed ; but which overlooks the fact, that men's spiritual state under 
the dominion of Popery, Mahommedanism, or Paganism, was just as 
much a state of spiritual death, according to Bible doctrine, as under 
the regime of avowed and dominant infidelity. — But oh ! the weary 
chase that you lead your readers, as they next toil after you, to seize 
if possible on some distinct ideas as to the other details of the S3rm- 
boL Thus as to the rider Death, he seems explained at pp. 206, 207 
to symbolize Infidelity, in the sense of its irreligious system, and men's 
deathlike state under it : the spectral rider thus signifying much the 
same as the pallid horse.^ But, in passing, a new and different reason 
is suggested for these deathlike forms of both horse and rider, in 
symbolization of infidelity and its professors; viz. because not only 
were men spiritually dead, but held also a certain doctrine about natu- 
ral death, that it was mere annihilation.® Then next as to Hell, or 
rather Hades, the spectral reader's associate in the vision, it is thus 
explained. ** Hell, which he [sc. the rider Death] denied, or rather 
Hades, death in a natural sense, or the separate state of the dead, 
followed with him. There is a natural imion between infidelity and 
death."^ So the spectre Death meant Infidelity, and Hades meant 
Death ! — Rev*. Sir, do you understand your own explanation ? 

Next after this comes in illustration a series of three extracts from 

» Vol. i. 206, 206. 

' 207 : *^ There was no more Bpiritual life ... in the souls of men when &ith in 
God was renounced . . . than there is in the human body when it has past into its 
state of corruption. . • . There is an existence after its own kind, but it is not the man 
that lives. His name was Death,*'' 

^ '* They engraved on the entrance of the catacombs . . . that death is an eternal 
sleep. The paleness of death came over the spirits of men. The death of the soul 
was their only doctrine." p. 207. * Ibid. 
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Sir W. Scott's History of the French Revolution : and most refreshing 
truly it is to get hold here of aomething distinct, and, excepting 
one sentence^ of which more presently, intelligihle. But oh ! the 
marvellous manner in which, as Apocalyptic expositor, yoa catch in 
these selected extracts at every mention of death, in whatever sense 
or connexion ; (" has the reader ever heard of catching at a word ?" ^) 
and exhibit them, as illustrative of your subject^ in Italics and in 
capitals. Death, as tlie object of man's *' strongest terrors/' — 
Death, as the menace inscribed, with its one and only alternative of 
Fraternity, over the assembling places of the Jacobin Clubs, — ^Death 
in its more amiable form, as " preferable to life " and a refuge from 
life's miseries and horrors, — again the grave, or hell under the earth, 
and the horrors that constituted " a hell vpoii eor/A,"-— all these pass 
in array successively before your astonished reader.^— And then the 
scene changes, and we get Death, the rider, in a new form ; viz. as 
impersonated in one of " the monsters," or " first great chiefs," and 
then in a later and yet mightier chieftain of the revolution: the horse 
having now been transformed into " infidel France ; " which first Ro- 
bespierre " ruled over/' and then Napoleon Bonaparte ''reined in like 
a steed."^ And behold, the former is presented before us in the act 
of death, " yet not able to die;** with his "under jaw " broken^ ** his 
loud yelling," " his hideous countenance :" Death> the rider, i.e. 
Robespierre, thus dropping, or agonizing to drop, into the jaws of 
Hades, i.e. of real Death, which waited hungry to seize him. Next 
Napoleon's form is seen peeping forth under the vain disguise of the 
bony skeleton that bestrode the pale horse : and "Deaths" (i.e. the 
Hades of the vision) " still followed with him, as he headed the irre- 
ligious hosts over wide Europe ;"* and killed not only with sword and 
hunger and death, but also " with the beaets, or, as the word is inter- 
preted in Scripture, [oh ! most original explication of the term in the 
midst of the other literalisms] kingdoms of the earth. This, die beasts 
included, is eaUed by you with much simplicity a *' realization to the 
letter .'"^ — It scarcely needs to suggest how your Roman earth .d the 
former Seals was quite difierent from your mundane earth of this Seal ;^ 

' Strictures on Horae, p. Ixxxv. " Vol. i. 208, 209. 

° lb. 209 — ^213. Oar critic of the Stricti^es seems quite rightly to understand 
you as considering these to be symbolized under the rider Dbatu. ** Human /tmo- 
tionaries were not wanting. The mii of power was so occupied '^ (i, e. by them) 
&c. p. clxxxii. * p. 212. 

* This follows at p. 213, in the next sentence but one to your figurative explana- 
tion of the beasts of the earth. 

* In Vol. ii. p. 146, you thus define the Apocalyptic earth to mean the Roman 
empire : " The second Beast rose out of the earth, as the Roman empire itself is per- 
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how» on this yoar view of the Seal, the horse ought at least to exhi- 
bit infidel Europe^ not infidel France alone ; how Napoleon, the im- 
personator of Death in its character of Infidelity, himself abolished 
infidelity as a professed religion, and restored Popery ; or how, after 
killing others when acting out Death the destroyer, he was himself 
killed in fine by some of these recreant beasts turning on him ; i. e. 
those ** kingdoms of the earth." But I wifih not to dweU on these 
points. I would rather leave the reader to the fulness of his terrors 
and astonishment at the varied and fearful forms that have just been 
presented him, as the Apocalyptic rider of the pale horse. Death, 
has been tumbled about in your kakeidescope : (excuse my invention 
of the word :) from its first form as Infidelity in the abstract, to its last 
in Robespierre with the broken jaw, and Napoleon with his cocked hat. 
But there is just one other point that I must not forget to notice, 
ere I pass onwards from this 4th Seal. I observed, with reference to 
the quotations from Sir Walter Scott, how delightful it was to light 
in them on passages that, with one exceptUm^ were distinct and intelli" 
gible. The exception occurs in a part of one of the extracts which 
£tands thus in your book. '* Death — a grave — are sounds which 
awaken the strongest terrors in those which they menace 1 There 
was never anywhere, $ave in France during this melancholy period, so 
awful a comment m the expression of Scripture /^ All that a man hath 
will he give for his life. Force,' immediate irresistible force, was the 
only logic used by the government : &c.'* A ** comment on the ex- 
pression of Scripture/ " It crost my mind, of course, as I read this ; 
What expression of Scripture ? And it was* not till I came to your 
observations on it that I got a hint as to the right meaning. You 
there extract the clause a second time, as if the more strongly to im- 
press it on the reader, thus : " * There never was anywhere save in 
France daring this melancholy period so awful a comment' on this 
prediction of Scripture, — descriptive of the last great system of opi- 
nions, itself the rejection of all religion, which was finally to rise up 
against the Christian fedth."^ So then you give your readers to un- 
derstand that it was this prophecy that was " the expression of Scrip- 
ture " meant by Sir W., when he said that the state of things under 
the reign of terror in France was such a comment upon it. Certainly 
in such case it was a very remarkable illustration of the Apocalyptic 
vision; especially as given in such a work, and by such a writer. But 

petually denominated in the preceding visions." And so under the fifth Seal your 
earth, your whole earth, seems to be Papal or European Christendom, 
^ Your own italics. * Vol. i. 209. 
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why not himself tell us that this was his reference and meaning ? Sir 
Walter is not a man of dark sentences. As I considered the clause, 
the words in his next sentence soon fell on my memory as a pas- 
sage from Job ; and I suspected that that must he ** the expression 
of Scripture '' intended hy Sir Walter ; as all the difficulty would 
therewith be cleared up. Of course this involved the supposition 
both of an incorrectness in your citation, and of an entire misleading 
of your readers in your comment upon it. It was necessary there- 
fore to consult Sir Walter's work ; and doing so I found the passage 
as I expected, with the inverted commas and the stopping thus : 
" .... so awful a comment on the expression of Scripture, *■ AU that 
a man hath will he give for his life.* Force, immediate irresistible 
force, &c." ^ So that your quotation from Sir Walter substitutes a 
Note of interjection for his comma, obliterates the inverted commas, 
by which he marks the citaticm from Job as " that expression of 
Scripture " on which the state of things under the reign of terror 
was a comment, and so leaves room for your at least apparent (might 
I not say your actual) intimation, that Sir Walter really i^oke of the 
French reign of terror as a most marked realization of the prophecy of 
the 4th Seal ! ! Rev**. Sir, let me beg to ask, what would the wrker of 
the Strictures on my Horse have said, had he lighted on this passage, 
and found on verifying it its more than gross inaccuracy : — that same 
writer, I mean, who, unworthily usurping your name, has so spoken 
of the madvertent misquotation of five for four made by me in* the 
citation of a passage from Gibbon ; ^ (a misquotation we shall here- 
after see, as unimportant as it was innocently made :) and also of a 
certain wrong collocation of inverted commas, made as unconsciously 
I am persuaded, by the writer of an article on the Horse in Macphail's 
Edinburgh Magazine, when citing some words from the sermon of an 
orator in the 5th Lateran Council ! ^ By simply chang^g my initials 
into yours, the name of Gibbon into Sir W. Scott, and the clause mis- 
quoted in my case into that misquoted by f/ou, his words of rd)uke 
would run thus.^ " Truth demands, and charity.dares not here for- 
bid to turn, however painfully, to Sir Walter Scott, and to read his 
own words as they stand in his own pages ; " So awful a comment 
on the expression of Scripture, • All that a man hath will he give for 
his life !' " How Dr. K. did quote * on the expression of Scrip- 
ture ! All that a man hath will he give for his life. Force &c>* 
instead of *'. . . . on the expression of Scripture, ' All that a man hath 

* Life of Napoleon. Vol. ii. ^ p. xviii. 

• p. ccxvii. * Cited from the Strictures, p. xriii. 
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will he give for his life.' Force " &c., as Sir Walter wrote, it is 
not in the Author's power to know : and looking to his example who 
said, * I judge no man/ it is not his province to judge. But every 
yratchman the moment he sees danger, is bound to tell it. . • . 
Whatever be the motive or the punishment, counterfeit coin cannot 
pass." ReV*. Sir, even had there been no pecuUar reason for it, I 
should have tried to ascribe this your error, in spite of its being not 
simply a mere quotation, but a comment grounded on the misquotation, 
rather to some strange momentary aberration of mind, than to any 
deliberate conscious act of deception. But, as it is, there seems to 
me in the very character of the chapter where they occur, peculiar 
reason for this more charitable and kindly explanation of your mis* 
takes. For the whole chapter bears evidence of its having been 
written after your mind had worked itself into a kind of delirium tre- 
mens, in the contemplation of all the horrors it had evoked from the 
symbols of the pale horse and Death and Hades, that phantasmagoria 
of a diseased imagination : and that what you said or wrote under 
the delirium ought to be as indulgently judged of, as what was said 
or written by the worthy Dr. Ferriar in his deliriums ; deliriums 
described by himself in his well-known Theory of Apparitions. 

On your 5th and 6th Se<ds 1 have not very much to say, because you 
are neither very communicative nor very distinct about them. A few 
remarks however will, I think, suffice to show how little your solu- 
tions cohere together, or with the sacred text itself. — Thus as re- 
gards the 

5th SeaL You speak at the outset, if I rightly understand you, 
of its chronological position as indeterminate ; "The next [or fifth] 
Seal, . . . in which no succession in point of time is noted, is evidently in 
the first instance retrospective ; and . . . marks the trials and suf- 
ferings of the servants of Jesus during the long-continued operation 
of the mystery of iniquity:" intimation being added, you say, of 
other martyrdoms still future. But is there indeed no succession of 
time marked by this Seal ? Does not its very collocation in the pro- 
phecy fix the epoch at which the martyrs' cry arose from under the 
altar as subsequent to the date of the Seal preceding ; i. e. {accord- 
ing to your Scheme) as subsequent to the rise of the Infidel power in 
''revolutionary France ?" In fact you admit this presently after:' 
" It is after the last enemy of the Church vf Christ hath appeared in 

M. 216. 
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the pale and spectral form of Infidelity, that it is said unto the souls 
of them that were slain for the word of God, that ^hey should rest 
yet for a little season, until their fellow-servants also and their bre- 
thren» that should be killed as they were, should be fulfilled." Ac* 
cordingly at Vol. ii. p. 423 you speak of the martyrs' cry as already 
raised ; '* Already^ or prior to the days in which we now live, the souls 
of slain saints are described as having cried from under the altar. 
How long, &c." And at p. 121 of the same volume, you seem pretty 
much to &S. the epoch of this cry ai the time, or very shortly after 
the time, of the outbreak of the great French infidel revolution : 
" The appearance of a new enemy (viz. Infidelity or *' the pale form 
of spiritual death") calls forth at last the expostulation of the saints." 
At last! Why, if there was any answering voice among the spirits of 
departed saints to that of their brethren on earth, the cry must have 
been raised again and again, both under the Pagan persecutions of 
the samts and the Papal. But the point I am on is the chronological 
epoch at which you suppose that the cry was raised ; and raised, as 
you explain, in consequence of what was then passing on the earth. 
Now then surely the occasion for raising the cry ought to be some 
fresh fierce outbreak of persecution against the saints ; and some 
newly-marked delay of divine judgment against both present and 
former persecutors. What then must be the astonishment of your 
readers to find you at Vol. ii. p. 161 expressly marking this epoch 
as pre-eminently that both of religious toleration, and of the avenying 
of the blood of the saints against the Papacy ! ! ** Infidelity," you say, 
[i. e. at the outbreak of the French Revolution] " armed with power, 
becoming the scourge of superstition, unconsciously avenged the 
blood of the saints : and while disavowing every form of fedth, pro- 
claimed religious toleration, unknown since the days of Justinian." 

As to the 6th Seal, and your explanation of it as depicting the 
great final catastrophe, and day of judgment at Christ's coming, I 
have already more than once or twice, in the course of other contro- 
versies, urged the absolute and decisive negative put upon it and all 
similar explanations, according to my judgment of things, by the 
simple obvious fact of the second part and sequel of the visions of 
this self-same sixth Seal, presenting to view the earth still in exist- 
ence undestroyed, and angels holding the winds that they might not 
blow on it, till the sealing of the 144,000 of Israel was completed. 
Could this occur after the great day of the wrath of the Lamb, the 
day of judgment ? In your own case the violation of all chronolo- 
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lical order and sequence, in respect of this solution oi the opening 
vision of the sixth Seal, appears in peculiar strength and prominence : 
because you make the holding of the winds to represent the remark- 
able interval of general European peace prolonged through the last 
thirty years since the peace of Paris.* With the /act* ravra, '* After 
these things," of Apoc. vii. 1 before you, was there ever a more fla- 
grant exemplification of what our critic calls " reading the scriptures 
backward ? " — ^Yet again, as to your construction of the Israelitish 
tribes, and the sealed ones out of them, to mean literal Jews, there 
seems to me as marked and flagrant a violation in it of all congruity 
of symbolic interpretation, as in the former case of order and chrono- 
logy. For what read we about the heavenly Jerusalem in one of those 
letters to the seven churches which constitute the introduction to the 
Apocalyptic visions of the future ? " Upon him that overcometh 
(i. e. out of the members of the Christian Churches) I will write the 
name of my God, and the name of the city of my God, which is 
new Jerusalem, which cometh down out of heaven from my God." ^ 
And what about this same new Jerusalem, when exhibited at the close 
of these visions as coming down from heaven ? That ** the names 
written thereon were the names of the twelve tribes of the children 
of Israel." ^ Combining the two, is it possible to conceive any more 
decisive proof that the heavenly Jerusalem itself, and its constituency 
of the twelve tribes of Israel, are used Apocal3rptically of true Chris- 
tians, such as have the mark and name of God on them ? And so 
accordingly the Jewish temple on the Apocal3rptic scene, as you your- 
self expressly admit when commenting on Apoc. viii. 3 and xi. 1, is 
used symbolically of the Christian Church ;" ^ and moreover the seal- 
ing of God on the forehead, though in Apoc. vii the characteristic of 
the 144,000 of Israel, is yet admitted by you, when commenting on 
Apoc. ix. 4,* to be the distinctive, not of converted Jews, but of all true 
Christians. Thus in construing the 144,000 and the tribes of Israel in 
the sealing vision of Apoc. vii to mean Christians, all is harmonious in 
the Apocalyptic imagery and language, all consistent. But to construe 
the Jewish temple typically of the Christian Church, and yet the Jewish 
city literally of the Jerusalem now actually in Palestine,* — ^the twelve 
Israelitish tribes in Apoc. xxi, or inhabitants of the heavenly Jerusa- 
lem, to mean the redeemed of the Church of Christ, the twelve tribes 

* See youp Vol. ii. pp. 169, 172 ; also our critic's asseveration of the same, whether 
m irony or earnest, page clxxxiv. ■ Apoc. iii. 12. 

3 Apoc. xxi. 12. * Signs of Times, i. 229, ii. 101. 

» H). i. 300. * Ib.ii. 104. 
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of Apoc. vii to mean literal Israelites, — and once more the seuied of 
God on their forehead in Apoc. ix to be Gentile Christians, the sealed 
of God in Apoc. vi to be distinctively literal converted Jews, — all this 
sorely presents such a mass of confusion in your Exposition as might 
sufficiently suit the city of confusion, Babylon, but in the things and 
with the people of Christ's true Jerusalem ought to have no place. 

And so I conclude my review of your six first Seals, and my pre- 
sent Letter ; and I am. 

Reverend Sir, 

Yours &c. 

E. B. E. 



LETTER III. 



dr. keitu s seventh seal and trumpets. 

Rev. Sir, 
My subject in the present Letter is your seventh Seal, including the 
Trumpets, or at least whatever is most peculiar in your interpretation 
of them ; down to a marked division that we find in your Commen- 
tary, drawn from the Angel's charge to St. John at the close of 
Apoc. X, and in the middle of the 6th Trumpet, about prophesyiug 
again and measuring. There will thus be three main Heads to my re- 
marks in this Letter : viz. the Introduction to the Trumpets, the Trum- 
pets, and the Vision of the rainbow-crowned Angel in Apoc. x. 

I. And here the first point that I have to notice is your explanation 
of what is described in Apoc. viii. 1 — 6, as intervening between the 
opening of the seventh Seal and sounding of its first Trumpet. You 
explain the passage as depicting the history of the Roman Empire 
through the three centuries next following after the revelation of the 
visions to St. John in Patmos, from the death of Domitian to that 
of Theodosius. The consideration of this your solution of the pas- 
sage is forced upon me, just as was that of your Seals, by the eulogy 
past on it, whether in satire or in earnest, by the critic who has so 
abused your name in his Strictures on the Horse. Says he ; " Let 
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the reader judge for himself whether he does not read in these 
verses " [i. e. as explained in your Commentary] the things which 
came to pass in the church and in the world during that period 
(a. D. 96 — 300) and the following century, as recorded in the Scrip- 
ture of truth, with infinitely greater distinctness, simplicity, and 
truth than the imaginations of men have ever extorted .from the first 
six Seals." ^ And indeed you too, at p. 224,^ seem to rest upon the 
view with similar satisfaction. — ^Let us then enter on the considera- 
tion of it a Httle in detail. — It is to be remembered that in the Apo- 
cal3rptic passage in question, there occurs first the half-hour's silence 
in heaven ; next the angel's offering much incense ; then, after his 
offering the incense with the prayers of the saints, his filling the 
censer with fire of the altar, and casting it on the ground ; with the 
immediate consequence resulting of voices, thunderings, lightnings, 
and an earthquake: whereupon at length the seven trumpet -Angels 
prepared themselves to sound. Applying this to the Roman history, 
you suppose the half-hour's silence to answer to the remarkable 
season of prosperity and peace which arose and continued in the 
empire for the next eighty years after the revelation made to St. 
John, under the five successive Emperors Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, 
Antoninus Pius, and Aurehus ; the incense-offering in the mystic 
temple to signify the pious worship of Christians during that same 
period of '* the first ages of the Church," and yet later to Constan- 
tine ; the voices, thunderings^ and lightnings to symbolize the mih- 
tary seditions, accompanied by civil discords, wars, and battles, that 
ensued from the accession of Commodus to the reign of Constantine; 
the earthquake to figure out the revolution and fedl of Paganism 
under Constantine ; and the seven trumpet-angels preparing themselves 
to sound to indicate the Persian wars of Julian, the Gothic and Per- 
sian wars of Valentinian and Valens, and the first great irruption of 
the Goths, and immediately consequent battle of Hadrianople, a. d. 
378, under the last-mentioned emperor.^ 

It will, I believe, be easy to show that the symbols would be not 
only vague and indistinctive, but also inaccurate, if meant to pre- 
figure such historical events. To this I now address myself. And, in 
so doing, let me always have special reference to the representations 

* p. ex. 
* " It may not be difficult to discern that the history of that period " [sc " from the 
date of the Apocalypse to that of the downfall of Paganism in Rome"] "is concen- 
trated, with a far clearer and more apposite significancy, in the prophetic introduction 
to the seyen Trumpets :" i. e. than in the Seals so explained as in the Horse. 

8 i. 224—237. 
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of precisely this same period of Roman history made at great length 
by our critic in his Strictures on the Horse. For we shall find here 
a striking illustration of that contradiction between his representa- 
tions of the history in the Strictures, and yours in the Signs of the 
Tlmesy which I referred to in my introductory Letter' as constituting 
one strong probable argument in favor of the hypothesis of a differ- 
ence of authorship between the one and the other. 

l^ BB to the hal/'kauf^s sUenee in heaven. Of this you say that 
it was "a symbol expressive of peace,** ^ and also of prosperity. 
And in fulfilment of it you state that ** immediately** after the giving 
of the revelation to St. John in Patmos, ** there followed a period so 
peculiarly marked by the peace and prosperity that universally pre- 
vailed, as to be selected (on this account) from the whole history of 
the world : **^ and^ with the exception of a partial disturbance of the 
peace of the empire by the revolt of the confederate Jews in Hadrian's 
reign, you represent this peace to have continued till " the accession 
of Commodus," when ** there was no longer peace on earth."* But 
what says historic truth to this ? Does it not tell us that after 
Nerva's short reign of sixteen months, (a reign, brief as it was, not 
altogether without war and victory,)* the emperor Trajan's next en- 
suing reign of twenty years was in a very large degree occupied with 
energetic and triumphant wars ; wars with the Dacians, wars with 
the Persians, wars with the Arabs, and the Jews, and other people of 
the East 7 Does it not tell us, if we pass silently over Hadrian's 
reign, when there occurred that formidable insurrection of the Jews 
that you allude to, and over Antoninus Pius' reign, when frontier- 
wars and victories were by no means altogether wanting, as we shall 
see in the second Part of these Letters, — I say after these two reigns 
of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius, does not history depict to us the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius, as one the latter years of which were 
filled with wars of mighty magnitude and most formidable character, 
though he came out triumphant from them all ? What then of your 
statement, that, with the partial exception of the Jewish war under 
Hadrian, there was a continued peace in the Roman empire till the 
accession of Marcus Aurelius' son Commodus ; and that this was the 
fulfilment of the sjonbol of the half-hour's silence in heaven ? — Even 
as regards the view of this same octogenarian period as one of uni- 

> See p. 4. BuprA. « p. 226. » pp. 225, 226. « p. 226. 

^ I shall have to enter more particularly on the history of these reigns, when I 
come to consider the charges made by our critic against me in respect of it. 
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versal and unexampled prosperity, if we are to believe the critic who 
writes under your name, there were very considerable exceptions to 
it. I do not of course mean to assert that his representations on 
this head are quite fm or true : we shall have another occasion for 
sifting them. But taking him for our guide, we find him elaborately 
endeavouring, by help of the Ancient Universal History, to make 
the most of the reverse sustained by Trajan in the siege of Arta in 
the last year of his reign ; and telling how about the same time 
various conquered provinces revolted ; and the Jews fell into a dread- 
ful rebellion in all the provinces of the Empire : " ^ and then more 
especially, with reference to the Emperor Marcus AureUus' reign, 
dwelling earnestly, throughout some six long pages, on the fearful- 
ness and miseries of the wars that he had to carry on, and " the 
bloody tale of the protracted campaigns in those defensive wars that 
broke his constitution ;*'^ with no small blame to me for not having 
similarly dwelt upon them. Only thmk what the effect of all this, sup- 
posing that, instead of being printed elsewhere in attack upon the 
Horse, it had been subjoined at the foot of the pages of your Signs 
of the Times, in proof and illustration of your statement that, down 
to the death of M. Aurelius,the period was one of universal peace and 
prosperity, and so answered to the symbol of the half hour's silence 
in heaven ! Does it not well serve to justify my hypothesis as to the 
real authorship of the Strictures ? — ^And so again with regard to an 
intimation that I see abided by you at p. 225, in further proof of the 
answering of these five reigns to the half-hour's silence in heaven ; 
viz. that *• the edicts of the (Roman) empire against the Church were 
also at the same period suspended for a little season." You seem 
therein to intend to convey the idea that it was during the time 
answering to the little season of silence in heaven that their suspen- 
sion was in force ; i. e. firom the accession of Nerva to the accession 
of Commodus. But though at the actual " beginning of the second 
century," as Mosheim, whom you quote, observes, " there were no 
laws in force against Christians, the Senate having annulled the cruel 
edicts of Nero, and Nerva abrogated the sanguinary laws of Diocle- 
tian," yet Trajan (though not without kindly intentions in the matter) 
issued an edict under which eventually the venerable Ignatius suf- 
fered ; and under both Hadrian and Marcus AureUus other mart3rr- 
doms occurred, such as of Polycarp and the martyrs of Lyons. Well 
does our critic recognize the truth of all this. And such is the fer- 

^ p. zzix. 
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vour of his indignation on this account against the first of the em- 
perors specified, I mean Trajan, that he not only protests against 
him as "a persecuting emperor/' hut works himself up to exclaim in 
the high-colored declamatory language of poetic figure, that " the 
hlood of Christians shed hy his decree might he seen dropping firom 
the horse on which he sate, and dying it to redness." ^ Surely it 
cannot he Keith versus Keith that so wrote, 

2. Next, and with regard to your view of the intent of the incense- 
offering vision, I have hut two remarks to make ; the one as to the 
persons you apply it to, the other as to the time, — The persons ofiTer- 
ing seem supposed hy you to symholize professing Christians of the 
early ages of Christianity generally.' And douhtless there was at 
that time a greater general purity in the professing Church than 
afterwards. But even then the distinction needed to he made between 
the real Christians in the Church, and the mere professors. And I 
deem it most important to observe that the word ^7101, or saints, 
here used respecting the incense-offerers, is a word uniformly used 
in the Apocalypse of true Christians, and of them distinctively and 
alone .^ — As to the time embraced in this vision, according to your 
view of it, it is by no means clear whether you suppose it to extend 
from St. John's time only to Commodus', and thus to run in chro- 
nological parallelism with the preceding vision of the half-hour's 
silence in heaven ; or from St. John's time yet further onward to 
Constantine. The latter and larger view of it however seems intimated 
by you pretty distinctly at p. 229 ; as you there identify the time 
of " the much incense ascending before God," with " the many days" 
of Dan. xi. 33, during which " they that understood among the 
people were to fall by the sword and by flame, by captivity and by 
spoil :" a period this explained by you to be that of Pagan Rome's 
persecutions of the Christian Church throughout the three first cen- 
turies, down to the persecution of Diocletian and accession of Constan- 
tine.^ But, if so, mark the chronological disorder and misplacement 
of the next ensuing vision ; I mean that of the Angel taking coals of 
fire off the altar, and casting them on the earth, with the immediate 
result of lightnings, thunderings, voices, and an earthquake ; a vision 
explained by you as judgments sent on the Roman earth in vindica- 

^ Strictures, pp. xzvii, xxviii. 
' See i. 227, the illustrative citation from Gibbon, about the primitire professing 
Church collectively. 
^ Compare Apoc. xiii. 10, xix. 8, xx. 6, &c. * See your Exposition, i. 75. 
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tion of the injured saints.^ For you make the fulfilment of this 
latter vision to date from the accession of Commodus, a.d. 180: 
thus retrograding 100 years hack from the times of Diocletian; and, 
as our critic woidd say, " reading the Scripture backward." On 
the other hand, if you make the incense-vision to picture out the 
piety and faithful worship of Christians only till Commodus' time, 
and then the vindicatory altar-fire, thereupon cast on the earth, to 
have its commencing fulfilment in the commotions that began under 
that same emperor, there then results this serious difficulty, that 
Commodus, with all his vices, was not a persecutor of the Church .^ 

2rdly, and lastly under this head, comes your explanation of the 
thunderings, lightnings, and voices, as symboUzing the mihtary sedi- 
tions, civil discords, and wars and battles in the Roman empire, for 
the 130 years from Commodus* accession to Diocletian ; and the earth- 
quake, as the Constantinian revolution next following, and fall of Paga- 
nism. — ^And here I am forced at the outset to note the direct opposition 
between yourself and our critic of the Strictures^ in the view of 
the first opening of this sera. It is at the close of the octogenarian 
" period of the prosperity and happiness of the Roman race," ^ or on 
the death of M. Aurelius and *' accession of Commodus,"^ that you 
make these mihtary seditions and civil disorders and commotions to 
begin : and this expressly on the authority of Gibbon ; ^ though in- 
deed your actual quotations from Gibbon in proof only date from 
the death of Commodus.^ But what says our critic with reference to 
a similarly rapid passage on my part^ as he supposes, (though not quite 
accurately,) 7 from the self-same Antoninian era of prosperity to 
the self-same outbreak of tumult and civil war at the death of Com- 
modus ? He cites from my first edition of the Horse a passage which 
speaks of " the bright period above described, as immediately and 
suddenly followed in Gibbon's narrative" by that of a series of civil 
wars ;,the illustrations added from Gibbon having reference to what 
followed on Commodus' death, just hke your own. And then he 
exclaims : ** In Gibbon's narrative of the immediately succeeding 
reign of Commodus, to which he devotes a whole Chapter of thirty- 
two pages, . . not a sentence or syllable will be found about any civil 
war in that period, (except a single riot or mutiny for a day,) though 

* See p. 229. ■ Through Marcia^s infliience in part it is said. See Gibbon. 
» i. 230. * i. 226. 

• Viz. in quotations, at pp. 230, 231 : quotations, by the way, which are inverted 
and dislocated in a manner that will call for remark in my next Part. ^ Page 230. 

7 I shall of course have to speak on this point in Part ii of these Letters. 

D 
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Commodos was killed in the I3th year of his reig^. How then but 
with eyes closely bandaged by a theory, . . . could Mr. £. find his 
golden age * immediately and suddenly followed in Gibbon's narra- 
tive by that of a long and almost unbroken series of civil wars ?' " ^ 
And then presently he speaks of Commodus' reign as presenting 
" twelve years of peace, that immediately and suddenly followed twelve 
years of war;*' ^ of war, that is, under his father Aurehus' reign pre- 
ceding. I have already contrasted this his statement about the twelve 
years of war under Aurelius, with yours stating that same period as 
one of universal peace. (Might he not, by the way, call this " a per- 
verting of history for a purpose ? " ) I have now to contrast his 
statement about the twelve years of peace under Commodus, with 
yours declaring (and this, professedly on Gibbon's authority) that *' on 
the accession of Commodus there was no longer peace on earth." 

Advancing onwards I may just suggest in passing, the insufficiency 
of the Apocalyptic symbol of voices, thunderings, and lightnings, 
(a symbol of wars and tumults quite general and indistinctive,)^ to 
prefigure the wars and commotions in the empire, from Commodus' 
death to the accession of Constantine.^ But what I here wish chiefly 
to call attention to, is the agreement of your general statement with 
my own, respecting the characteristic state of the empire throughout 
that long interval ; and the contrast between them both and our cri- 
tic's view of it given in the Strictures. " The peace and prosperity of 
the Roman empire," you say, *'was succeeded by a long period 
marked by tumults, clamorous seditions, and intestine commotions, 
till the empire was a vast scene of confusion. Wars and battles fol- 
lowed in rapid succession, and filled up the intervening space till the 
reign of Constantine." ^ There is no exception taken by you, so as 
by our critic, in respect of what he calls ** the peace and glory" * of 

* p. Uvii. « p. Irviii. 

8 Compare Apoc. xi. 19, xvi. 18, where the same symbols occur. Surely our 
critic is satirical, when he speaks of the disttndnessy as well as simplicUy and truth, of 
the prefigurative symbols, so explained as by you. 

* By the way, there occurs here a notable example of that catching at a word, 
which occurs so frequently in your Exposition. The Apocalyptic prophecy says that 
" there followed voices^^ &c. At page 230, you cite this clause ; and then, in illustra- 
tion of it, quote from Gibbon passages descriptive of certain voices heard in the city of 
Rome, on occasion of Pertinax* murder by the Praetorians. *' The governor of the 
city, who was endeavouring to calm the ftiry of the multitude, was silenced by the 
damorous return of the murderers, bearing on a lance the head of Pertinax." " The 

more prudent of the Praetorians with a loud voice prockimed that the Roman 

world was to be disposed of to the best bidder.** ^' The streets and public places of 
Rome resounded with damors and imprecations^ * i. 233. ® p. Ixviii. 
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the reign of the first Severus ; none in respect of the " flourishing 
of the provinces in peace and prosperity " under that of the second 
Severus ; ^ none in respect of the thirty-five years' of" victories, con- 
quests, and triumphs" by the five emperors Claudius, AureHan, Pro- 
bus, CaruSy and Diocletian, " the peace and order restored " by one of 
them " to every province of the Roman world," the "joy, wonder, and 
gratitude " attendant on the triumph of another, and the treaty of 
peace, '* glorious to the empire," signed by a third. ^ No ! nothing 
but, " The peace and prosperity of the Roman empire was succeeded 
by a long period marked by tumults, clamorous seditions, and intestine 
commotions ;" (or, as you express it elsewhere, '* by military sedi- 
tions, accompanied with civil discords, wars, and battles ; " *) "till 
the empire was a vast scene of confusion : wars and battles following 
in rapid succession, and filling up the intervening space till the reign 
of Constantine." ^ With whom do these your general representations 
of what followed in the empire after the accession of Commodus best 
agree ; — ^with the writer of the Horse, or the writer of the Strictures 
on the Horse } Reverend Sir, judge yourself. 

II. A few words next, and under my second Head, on certain 
points of detail in your expositions of the six first Trumpets : — I say 
points of detail; for on the general interpretation of them, as referring 
respectively to Alaric, Genseric, Attita, Odoacer, the Saracens, and the 
Turks, we are agreed. Under this head I have no references to make, 
in the way of comparison, to the pages of the Strictures; for our critic, 
in consequence I suppose of this our general agreement, does not 
enter at all upon it. But I must make reference to the Horse : be- 
cause the points are precisely those in each case on which I have 
already there animadverted in passing ; and because that of those 
animadversions, though not unknown to you, you yet, except in one 
instance, take no notice. 

In the four first Trumpets, *' the third part ^* is a prominent expres- 
sion. In the first the third part of the earth with its trees and grass 
was affected by the plague ; in the second the third part of the sea ; 
in the third the third part of the rivers ; in the fourth the third part 
of the sun, moon, and stars : ^ and moreover in the sixth too (though 
after a break in the prophetic series) the third part of the men,® i. e. 
of the inhabitants of the earth. Now surely when such an expression 



p. xcvi. 


' pp. cii, ciii. 


» i. 230. 


i. 233. 


* Apoc. viii. 7—12. 
D 2 


« Apoc. ix. 15, 18. 
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occurs so strikingly and so often in the prophecy, it ought to be 
solved on some comprehensive principle* embracing all; so as is done, 
I believe, in the Hone. But it seemed to me that in your Signs of 
the Times you did not even attempt to solve it on any consistent 
principle ; but on the contrary made every here and there mere hap- 
hazard references, as if in the way of solution, to any thing about 
any third of which you might chance to find passing notice in the 
history of the times that we alike suppose prefigured. In my Horas 
I thus remarked in a Note on the subject. " Dr. Keith's interpretation 
of this point I am quite unable to comprehend. He nowhere states 
clearly what threefold division he intends ; and when he does make a 
statement, seems soon after to contradict it. Thus at the conmience- 
ment of his exposition of the four Trumpets he speaks of one third 
part as ' the transalpine provinces,' i. e. Britain, Graul, Spain ; then 
of another third as the maritime province of Africa, and then of Italy 
as a third third. Afterwards in the same Chapter, p. 285, he seems 
to speak of the Constantinopolitan empire as yet another third, or two 
thirds. Then in capitals he thus marks an historical extract respecting 
the proceedings of Odoacer and the Heruli, after that the Western 
empire had been extinguished by them ; ' one third of those ample 
estates, to which the ruin of Italy is originally imputed, was extorted 
for the use of the conquerors ;"i-^o it was in your earlier editions ; 
and in your last I find still the same palpable inconsistencies, still the 
same catching at words. Still the first third of the Roman world, which 
the first Trumpet was to destroy, is identified with the transalpine 
provinces of the Western Empire : ^ though unfortunately, by the 
way, the third of the trees and green herbage burnt up under this 
Trumpet are historically explamed by you of the blasting and burn- 
ing of the fields, villages, and trees of Greece, which belonged to the 
quite different territorial division of the Extern Roman Empire, and 
of Lombardy, which belonged to another and quite different third of 
the Western Empire.^ Still the second third, the same that was to 
be the subject of the second Trumpet, is made by you to be the Afri- 
can province ; and the third third, the subject of the third Trumpet, 
Italy .^ Moreover, as if these three thirds did not suffice, we find 
the third of the landed estates in Italy, or third part of the last third, 
stDl prominently set forth in capital letters as having its share in the 

1 Hor. Apoc. i. 330. 
• " At the voice of the first angel .... a third part of it [sc. the Roman empire] 
fell *, and the transalpine provinces were separated from the empire." i. 273. 
a i. 249. * h 273. 
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prophetic specification ;^ and once again the Constantinopolitan em- 
pire, and its inhabitants, construed to make up yet another third. ^ 
Thus, besides other rather singular discoveries made by you from 
the Apocalyptic prophecy, we have here this curious arithmetical one, 
that one whole equals at the least /owr thirds! 

In your bth Trumpet the chief point objected to by me in the Horae 
was your explanation of the fallen star that opened the pit of the 
abyss, as meant of the Persian King Chosroes. You had thus exprest 
yourself. "The bottomless pit needed but a key to open it ; and that 
key was the /a// of Chosroes, He had contemptuously torn the letter 
of an obscure citizen of Mecca. But .... the neune of Chosroes was 
suddenly to pass into oblivion before that of Mahomet; and the 
crescent seemed but to wait ^ its rising till the falling of the star." ^ 
I did not enter into particulars in this my objection. It surely needed 
no words on my part to expose your most extraordinary double en- 
tendre on the word/a/fe», predicated of the star to whom the key 
was given in the Apocalyptic prophecy : as if meaning, 1st, falling 
upon, in the active sense of attacking and desolating the Roman 
earth, so as did Chosroes in the earlier years of his reign ; * 2ndly, 
and chiefly, fallen passively, in the sense of ruin and violent death, 
such as befel Chosroes at the close of his reign.* Nor did it seem 
to need any argument on my part to show that the mere fall of a 
Persian Emperor, who from first to last had nothing whatsoever to 
do with Mahommedanism, could never be meant by the symbol of a 
star fallen from heaven to the earth, to whom a key was given where- 
with to open the pit of the abyss, and give vent to the smoke of that 
false religion : especially considering that the smoke that was to 
arise from the opened pit had already risen, according to your own 
account, from the cave of Hera in a. d. 606, some twenty-two years 
before the fall of Chosroes? Probably some of these thoughts may 
have crost your own mind since the pubhcation of the Horse ; as I 
see that in the eighth edition of your Signs of the Times, pubhshed 
fiubsequently* the whole passage about Chosroes, occupying several 



' i. 277,279. * ii.24,25. 

a Qusere, May ? ^ Si^ns of the Times, 3ni edU. i. 298. 

* ** It wag not, like that [star] designative of Attila, on a single spot that the star 
fell, but upon the eartJi. Chosroes subjugated the Roman possessions in Asia and 
Africa." lb. 292. 

* " Chosroes himself^.'* ib. 293. This seems your principal sense of the word. 
' " Chosroes, after his entire discomfiture and loss of empire, was murdered in the 

year 628." Ib. 298. 
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pages in former editions, is cancelled.^ — But what then your new 
solution of the fallen star, to whom the key was given for opening 
the pit of the abyss ? It is really difficult to discover what the solu- 
tion. The only sentence bearing upon it that I can find is the fol- 
lowing. " When the lower empire, [i. e. the Constantinopolitan,] 
after the fall of Rome, And the kingdom of Persia had broken each 
other's strength, ' the fanatic valor of the apostles of Mahomet/ in 
the words of Gibbon, ' emerged from the desert.' " ^ Dq jq^ then 
mean to intimate that fallen Rome was the feJlen star ? If so, it is 
really only making bad worse. What in the world could the fedl of 
the Roman Western Empire, which you yourself date at a. d. 476,* 
have to do with the rise of Mahommedanism ; an event which hap- 
pened in a country above a thousand miles off, and one hundred and 
forty years afterwards ! ^ 

The 6th Trumpet. — On this head the validity of the objection that 
I made with regard to your adoption of a misprint in De Guignes, as 
the basis of your solution of the chronological period of the hour day 
month and year which occurs in the prophecy, is acknowledged by 
you ; and the correction suggested in the Horse accepted and 

» saintly cancelled. « i. 291. 8th Ed. ^ lb. ii. 442. 

* There is another point connected with this Trumpet, in which I must beg to cor- 
rect an error of my own, as well as to repeat my notice of an error of yours. In a Note 
at p. 416, Vol. i. of my 2nd Edition, I thus write. " Keith, by mistake, represents 
Mecca as in Yemen ; and reasons and grounds his exposition of the' fallen star on that 
supposition.** I should have said, your exposition of ike little horn of the he-goat in 
Dan. viii : a prophecy on the same subject of Mahommedanism as this 5th Trumpet 
in the Apocalypse ; and which you in your Signs of the Times connect with it. (i. 302, 
3rd Ed., i. 290, 8th Ed.) Hence my memorial confusion of your two arguments. 
The mistake is still retained in your last Edition. You observe (i. 34.) that the 
power meant by the little horn was *' to spring up at last out of their dominion : ** 
i. e. out of the dominion of" the Persian and Grecian kingdoms.** And then, to show 
that Mahommedanism (originating as it did at Mecca) so arose, you quote Gibbon 
thus; '* When Mahomet erected his holy standard, Yemen was a province of the 
Persian empire.''* ibid. The italics and capitals are your own. 

Your extraordinary explanation of verse 6, " In those days men (ot avepcevot) 
shall seek death, but shall not find it, and shall desire to die, but death shall flee from 
them,** with reference to the early Saracens' desire of martyrdom in battle, in order to 
their entrance into Paradise, but disappointment of their desire through their invul- 
nerability in battle (i. 303), is another point in your comment on this Seal too strange 
to omit noticing. What the nominative to this verb of desiring ? Not at aKpi^ts, the lo- 
custs ; which is throughout this prophecy the one and only word significative of the Sara- 
cens : but ol oMfdpwirot, the men ; a word as uniformly used throughout it of the sufferers 
from the scorpion-locusts. So Apoc. ix. 4, 5, 10. What, again, the subject of the imme- 
diately preceding context? Not the locusts* ardour in battle, which might connect itself 
with a desire for death in your sense of the word ; but the bitter intolerable tortur- 
ing of men by them ; such torturing as might well make the suflferers desire death. 
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adopted.^ Of that therefore no more. — But what as regards that 
other objection made by me respecting your solution of the four 
angels that having been previously bound in, or by, the great river 
Euphrates, were at the blast of the 6th Trumpet loosed that they 
naight slay the third part of the men ? You had explained them in 
your earlier editions, after Mr. Faber, to mean " the four Sidtanies 
of Persia, Kerman, Syria, and Roum," into which soon after the death 
of Malek Shah, a.d. 1092, the Seljukian Turkish empire was divided. 
On which explanation the following brief critique was inserted by me 
in a Note in the Horse. " The fact of decisive objections eiusting 
against this list, objections chronological, geographical, and historical, 
wiU thus appear. 1. Chronological. That Mede's four djmasties [I 
state your four to be essentially the same with his four] did not all 
come into existence till some time after 'a.d. 1057, whence he and 
Keith compute the hour day month and year, follows from the dates 
of their founding, from 1055 to 1092, just given. 2. As to geogra- 
phical situation. Kerman was separated from the Euphrates by 500 
miles of space at the nearest, and by the intervening kingdom of 
Persia ; Roum (or Iconium) by the Halys and Mount Taurus. So 
far were the four from being all watered, as Keith represents, by the 
Euphrates and its tributaries. 3. Historically considered, neither 
Kerman nor Persia had anything to do with the Turkish wars against 
the Greek empire. And as to the Syrian Moslem dynasty, whether 
under Noureddin or Saladin, though it had much to do with the 
Latin Crusaders, it had little concern with the Greeks. .... It was 
the Turkish djmasty of Roum, or Iconium, that was alone charged 
with the commission of slaying the third part of men." ^ Such is my 
Note. And what your reply to its objections ; or what, in failure 
of a reply, your correction of what I state to be a view involving 
great and multiform errors } Why, to my astonishment, you re- 
affirm the explanation ; and, with the exception of a brief additional 
clause, I believe, itself contradictory to its context, in precisely the 
same words :^ there being no other reply to my objections than the 
following sentence of dogmatic reassertion, without proof, of what I 

1 ii. ai. « Hor. Apoc. i. 457. 2nd Ed. 

^ YouTjiew Edition, ii. 10, thus repeats the old Editions. " Thus was the Turkish 
empire divided into the four sultanies of Persia, Kerman, Syria, and Roum. The 
Euphrates subdivided their immense dominions into nearly equal portions, and drew 
all its waters from their territories, (though notfrom them alone,) which encompassed 
and enclosed the great river, with all its tributaries, on every side." The clause in 
parenthesis is the only correction or addition made in your last edition. Considered 
in conjunction with its context it makes you say that the Euphrates drew a/Hts waters 
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have objected cannot be proved : " History supplies the proof as to 
the four Sultanies that were bound, and afterwards loosed, in the 
great river Euphrates, the symbol of the Turkish empire."^ Reverend 
Sir, you may have perhaps searched deep into some hitherto over- 
looked MSS. of Eastern lore ; and have learnt from them to correct 
the geographer D*Anville in separating Kerman and Roum from the 
valley of the Euphrates ; and to correct the historian Gibbon in 
respect both of his fixing the date of the formation of the three 
younger dynasties of Kerman, Syria, Roum at the death of Malek 
Shah, some thirty or forty years later than your supposed loosing 
of these selfsame three dynasties, conjunctively with the sister fourth 
of Persia, and again in respect of his exclusively assigning the act 
of ** invading the Roman provinces of Asia Minor" to the third of 
the four, i. e. Roum. But in such case you ought surely to have 
imparted this lore to your readers ; especially as, in regard of the 
historical and chronological points in question. Gibbon's contradic- 
tory statements to your own appear in the very extract given from him 
in your Book.^ TiU you do this I presume that your dogmatic asser- 
tions and re-assertions must be regarded as of little worth. 

III. Ere closing this Letter, I have yet a third main head, under 
which to make some remarks on your Commentary : I mean that 
which was to embrace certain points in your explanation of the Vision 
of the rainbow-crowned Angel of Apoc. j? / a vision which occurs in the 
midst of the 6th Trumpet in the Apocalyptic prophecy. As regards 
indeed your general reference of the opening part of the vision to the 
Reformation, (a view in which you follow Daubuz and various other 
earlier Protestant expositors,®) I not only do not object, but strongly 
hold to it that it is the true view ; albeit that there is a double, and 
consequently an uncertain sense attached by you to the Little Book held 
open by the Angel, (the same which was afterwards given to St. John 
to eat,) that will necessarily call for some remarks in my next Letter, 
where the eating of the Book comes up for consideration. For the 

from these four kingdoms, but tome other of its waters, beside the aU^ from elsewhere 
also ! ! ! The arithmetic of this is similar to that which we saw applied by you to the 
four first Trumpets ; in which the whole was made more than equal to all its parts. 
See p. 37. Supri. 

' This occurs in the new Note, ii. 31, of which the main subject is the error copied 
from De Guiprnes. ■ Signs of the Times, ii. 10. 

• See my history of Apocalyptic Interpretation, Part v, on the aeraof the Reforma- 
tion. It is your custom (a very unfortunate custom, as it seems to me,) never to men- 
tion the authors whom you follow in your interpretations. 
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present it is your view of the seven thunders that I have to notice 
** And when He (the Angel) had cried, the seven thunders uttered 
their voices." 

As regards these seven thunders then, you explain them to symbo- 
lize the seven great European wars that intervened between the Re- 
formation and the French Revolution ; the then next occurring epoch 
of the French Revolution being, as you suppose, signified in the 
Angel's oath, " There shall be time no longer," in the verse next 
following. For you explain this to mean that there should be then 
the termination to the 3^ times^ prophetic period of Daniel, during 
which the saints were to be deUvered into the hands of the Beast ; an 
epoch ** when the time of papal dominancy would be no more :"^ and 
this epoch of their emancipation you suppose to have occurred at the 
time of the French Revolution. Now the simple fact that the words 
Xf>ovo< 8K t<roLi €Ti cauuct rightly be rendered, *' Time shall be no lon- 
ger," a fact admitted I believe by all critics of reputation, and the 
truth of which you yourself seem almost to recognize by offering the 
alternative rendering, ** there shall be delay no longer," ^ might of 
itself, I think, have made you hesitate at your general explanation of 
the whole passage. And then the consideration that the next clause 
in the Angel's oath, *' But in the days of the voice of the* seventh 
Angel, &c," seems to fix the termination of these 3f times of God's 
mystery to a much later point than this in the Apocalyptic prophecy, 
might have determined you to reject it altogether. For if the Angel's 
oath do not mark the epoch of the close of the 3^ times in the 
French Revolution, what the good of seeking some meaning to the 
seven thunders in the intervening verse 4, such as shall make them 
bridge the interval between the vision prefigurative of the Reforma- 
tion in verses 1 — 3, and the figuration of the oath-swearing Angel 
in verses 6 — 7 ? — Passing this, however, let me now make a remark 
or two on your seven thunders themselves. 

These, I observed, are made by you to signify the seven chief Eu- 
ropean wars that intervened between the Reformation and the French 
Revolution : viz. Ist, that between Spain and Holland, which ended 
in the freedom of the seven united Dutch Provinces ; including also 

» ii. 88. 
• This alternative is thus given by you. " In the Book [qu. Books?] of Daniel 
and of the Revektion it is thus apparent that events on earth were to succeed the 
period concerning which the Angel . . . sware that time shall be no more; or, as the 
words may be rendered, there shall be no more delay." ii. 87. The sentence is suffi- 
ciently obscure. But your explanation of the vision still rests, if I rightly understand 
you, on the old translation, *' There shall be time no longer." 
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the dvil WBn between the Papists and Hugonots in France, and 
that of Spain (notable from its Armada) against Ejngland : 2ndl7, 
the German thirty years* war which ended a. d. 1650: 3rdly, the 
earlier European wars of Louis XIV, to the peace of Ryswick a.d. 
1697 : 4thly, the later wars of Loois XIV, illastrated by the victo- 
ries of the Duke of Marlboro': 5thly»the wars of Britain and France, 
and also of Maria Theresa and Frederic the Great of Frussia, from 
A.D. 1739 to the treaty of Aix la Chapellein 1748 : 6thly, the seven 
years' war, from 1755 to 1763 ; including also the English war with 
France, marked by the successes of England in Canada and the West 
Indies : 7thly, the North American war, which terminated a. d, 1 782 
in our loss of the North American Provinces ; the English cotempo- 
rary war with France and Spain also inclusive.' You speak of these 
wars, and the attendant " civil and religious revolutions," as " ema- 
nating from the Reformation," and thus here occupying *' their own 
place in the Revelation of Jesus Christ ; " ^ that they " successively 
shook the mighty fabric of Catholicism ; " ^ and that " their origin, 
nature^ and number," ^ alike show them to be the seven thunders. 

But is such then really the case ? Let us first try the solution by 
your own historical testing, in respect of their origin, nature, and num- 
ber. And, as to their origin, no doubt some there were that did arise 
out of the Reformation. But was it the case with all ? Was it so 
with the wars that rank 5th, 6th, and 7th, in your list ? — ^Again, as to 
their nature, particularly in respect of their " shaking the fabric of 
Catholicism." did this characteristic apply to your 3rd and 7th ? — 
And then, as regards their number, on what principle your combination 
of several quite distinct and different, in one and the same thunder ; 
on what principle your exclusion of others ? As examples of combi- 
nation I may specify your inclusion of the wars against the Turks 
with the earlier wars of Louis XIV ; and of the wars of Charles XII 
of Sweden with Louis the XlVth's later wars. As an example of the 
exclusion I may specify particularly the war of the Smalcaldic Protes- 
tant league agidnst Charles the Vth, and the civil war of our Charles 
the 1st in England : * each of which were in no little measure religi- 
ous wars ; and arose, the former more especially, out of the Refor- 

' Your historical sketch occupies from p. 75 to p. 85 in your 2nd volume. 

* lb. p. 74. 8 lb. p. 88. * lb. p. 75. 

^ I observe that you do jiut glance at this English civil war in a half-sentence : 
" In the same year in which the Peace of Westphalia was concluded, the civil wars 
in Britain ceased.*^ p. 80. But this is all. And on what conceivable principle can you 
bracket it with the German thirty years' war, as making together one thunder? 
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mation. You assert indeed quite unreservedly at page 75, that " the 
angelic likeness of the Reformation was not disfigured or destroyed 
by a bloody war to accomplish it ; " adding that Prince Maurice's 
surprise of Charles V, at Innspruck " led to the pacification of P&saau 
in 1555 without the intervention of a bloody or unseemly war/' But 
was not the Smalcaldic war previous a bloody and miseemly war ; and 
so important that many expositors, as you know, have explained the 
Witnesses' death by reference to its disastrous issue ? Why then so 
strangely omit it in your list ? * Perhaps you may refer, by way of 
explanation, to your statement at page 76, ** that it was only when 
the Angel had cried [I give you your own capitals and italics], — ^when 
the Reformation had first been established, that the seven thunders 
uttered their voices." In this you somewhat singularly recognize 
and argue on that selfsame pluperfect use by St. John of the Greek 
aorist (€Kfa£e), against which, when argued from in the Hone, the 
critic who so abuses your name has levelled, though quite vainly, the 
shafts of his sarcasm, and wasted not less than six pages of letter- 
press.^ Undoubtedly St. John, like the other New Testament 
writers, does sometimes so use the aorist. But, in the present case, 
it will but little avail you. You explain the Angel's cry as when a 
lion roareth, if I rightly understand you, of the voice of the Gospel, 
spread abroad at the Reformation, through the dissemination of Bibles 
and multiplication of gospel-preachers : and surely you would not 
have it signify things so incongruous as both the gospel proclamation 
and the thunderings of war. If so, then the Smalcaldic war cannot 
be included in it ; but must fall to the next following seven thunders 
as its symbol in chronological sequence ; and so, constituting the first 
of the number, turn your seven wars into eight. In any case you 
must cancel your rash assertion that " the angelic likeness of the 
Reformation was not disfigured by a bloody war to accomplish it : 
and not, by silently overleaping the war of Muhlberg, subject your- 
self to a charge from our critic of a '* suppressio veri^ 

So as to the historical testing-points laid down by yourself, in re- 
spect of the origin, nature, and number of this septenary of wars. And 
then what as to those three remarkable characteristics of the seven 
Apocalyptic thunders, viz. 1st, the definite article prefixed to them, 

^ The more Btnmgely, because at p. 73 you speak of " some of the Protestant Princes 
of Germany having in 1546 assembled an army of nearly 100,000, when alarmed at 
the designs of the Emperor.^ The battle of Muhlbeig, in which the Protestants were 
defeated, followed in 1547. 

^ Viz. from clxxxvi to cxcii. Of course I shall in the second Part of these Letters 
have to adyert to this criticism. 
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" the seven thunders ; '* 2n(lly, the vocality or vocal distinctness 
ascribed to them, " uttered their own voices ; " 3rdly, and above all, 
the fact of St. John's primary preparation to write what they said, and 
then being prohibited to do so from above ; characteristics these which 
demand the most special attention of every wise expositor ? On the 
two first you are, I believe, wholly silent.^ On the third you offered in 
your earlier editions so extraordinary an explanation, that I felt con- 
strained to notice it in the Horse ; though very briefly, and, as usual 1 
trust with me in such notices, without any asperity or unkindness. I 
subjoin the passage as it stood in former editions of your Book, toge- 
ther with my comment upon it.^ In your last Edition I find this pas- 
sage cancelled, though without any reference to my criticism as the 
reason of the cancelling; but another and later sentence of similar effect 
retained in words as follows. ** It may be seen whether .... exclusive 
of any specific definition, these civil and religious revolutions do not 
give palpable illustration from their origin, nature, and number, that 
the seven thunders which uttered their voices after the Reformation 
needed not to be further written, in order that their significancy might 
finally be obvious, without affording a seeming sanction to Christians 
to look on war as their calling,** ^ The sentence is certainly one suf- 
ficiently obscure : resembling in this respect not a few other sen- 
tences and larger passages to be found in your Book ; especially on 
occasions where a subject of difiiculty has to be handled, and when 
consequently your readers may with reason both wish and expect a 
peculiarly clear exposition of the Author's opinions. It seems how- 
ever to contain the old sentiment as its main and essential point : to 
the effect, 1st, that whatever Christians {oi coxxx^ prof est Christians, 
as you are speaking of the wars of Christendom) may think to see 

* Unless indeed the following sentence, added in your last EdiiuMf be deemed an 
exposition of one of them : ** The seven thunders are mentioned as explicitly,' though 
they be not described, as are the seven trampets or the seven vials." p. 74. But is 
the definite article applied either to the seven trumpets, or the seven vials, on their 
first mention in the Apocalypse ? 

' The passage in your 3rd Edition stood thus ; vol. ii. p. 17. ^' Never perhaps iu 
the whole history of man was there a time when the prophecies of Scripture would 
have been so readily held as rules of action, rather than reasons of &ith : and the 
perfection of wisdom in respect to them [sc. the seven prophetic thunders] may 
have been that they were not written." On which I thus comment. " Who can be- 
lieve that the injunction, ' Seal up what the thunders have uttered, &c,' could mean 

a mysterious concealment of the seven great wars that followed the Reformation ; 

because the minds of men, being then inclined to hold to Scripture prophecies as rules 
of action, would in case of those wars having been clearly predicted, have thrown 
themselves into them as with Scripture warrant " ? Hor. Ap. ii. 103. 2nd Ed. 
' ii. 75. It is the same as in the older Editions. 
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predicted, that they may deem to be sanctioned by God : and further, 
(though less clearly exprest, and only by impHcation,) that war is 
to be considered as never having God's sanction among professedly 
Christian nations. But can you really hold such opinions ? As to the 
former, because God predicted a great apostacy as that which would 
arise in the Church, did He by such a prediction afford a seeming 
sanction to it ? As to the latter, do you denounce all the wai-s con- 
tained in your seven thunders, as unsanctioned and condemned by 
God, in so £Eur as those who were nationally the most *' Christian " 
among the people of Christendom then living (I mean its Protestant 
nations) were concerned : — for example, that of the Dutch United 
Provinces and of the Enghsh Queen Elizabeth against Spain, that of 
the German Protestants in the thirty years' war against the German 
Papists who wished to reduce them again under the Roman yoke, or 
that of the allied British and Dutch against the overbearing ambition 
of Louis XIV ? Moreover, if so, why not seal up, and prevent the 
prophets from writing the symbohc predictions of all other wars in 
which Christian nations might be concerned : such, for example, as 
that of the converted Jews against their oppressors, of which you 
speak at p. 410, when God shall make Jerusalem a burdensome stone 
in his hand a^unst aU people ? — Consider it which way we will, how 
can any sensible reader but feel surpjiize at your having not only 
written in the first instance such a sentence as that which was ani- 
madverted on in my Horse ; but having long afterwards dehberately 
repeated much the same sentiment : though indeed under cover of a 
confused and obscure, perhaps purposely confused sentence. 
I here close my review of your Trumpets and Thunders ; 

and am, Rev*. Sir, 

yours, &c. 

E. B. E. 
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LETTER IV. 

DR. Keith's tbmple-mbasurembnt, witnesses' death, dragon^ and 
setbn- headed beast. 

Reverend Sir, 
You see m the beading of this Letter the four topics proposed to 
be examined in it ; and with the examination of which I shall gladly 
conclude my critique on your Signs of the Times. 

I. As to the first, the temple-measuring by St. John, you will re- 
member that it is introduced by, and connected with, a charge from 
the Angel to him nbout prophesying again ; indeed so connected that 
the one cannot properly be discussed without the other. Let me 
then cite this introductory passage ; and consider your view of it, and 
of the prophesying again, in the first instance. 

" And the voice which I heard from heaven spake to me again, 
and said. Go take the little book which is open in the hand of the 
Angel which standeth on the sea and on the earth. And I went unto 
the Angel, and said unto him, Give me the little book. And he said 
to me. Take and eat it up ; and it shall make thy belly bitter, but it 
shall be in thy mouth sweet as honey. And I took the little book 
out of the Angel's hand, and ate it up : and it was in my mouth sweet 
as honey ; and as soon as I had eaten it my belly was bitter. And 
he said to me. Thou must prophesy again before many peoples and 
nations and tongues and kings. — And there was given me a reed like 
unto a rod : and the Angel stood, saying ; Rise and measure the temple 
of God, and the altar, and them that worship therein, &c." Apoc. x. 
8— xi. 1. 

Such is the Apocalyptic passage ; and, like Mede, Faber, and va- 
rious other expositors, you judge that there is here a very important 
break and division in the Apocalyptic prophecy :^ St. John being 
addrest by the Angel simply in his individual personal character ; and 
the charge to him, "Thou must prophesy again," indicating that 

^ " In reading the word of tnith, and believing it, . . they who seek to understand it 
may learn and judge of themselves whether the oath of the angel, and his announce- 
ment to St. John that he must prophesy again^ do not expressly intimate that the 
former vision was closed, or the revelation of the same series of judgments suspended, 
to be resumed again." Signs of the Times, ii. 95, 96. 
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there was a stop to the continuity of the prophecy previously re- 
vealed and recorded. In considering this your view of the passage, 
I need not now to enter on the question of St. John's representative 
or non-representative character on the Apocalyptic scene ; nor on 
that of the intent of the word prophesying, whether simply that of 
announcing predictions^ or something of much wider scope. I have 
already entered pretty fully on these points in the Horse ;* nor seen 
any refutation, indeed scarce an attempt at renting, what I have 
there written. Suffice it here to observe, that it is the larger mean- 
ing of testifying for Christ, and proclaiming his gospel, that you your- 
self attach to the word prophesy in the context immediately follow- 
ing, about Christ's two Witnesses, or prophets, that were to prophesy 
for a defined time in sackcloth. Nor does it need that I repeat here 
the argument given in the Horse' against Mede's and Faher's idea of 
the little hook being a new book of predictions, distinct from that 
seven-sealed Book which was first seen in the hands of Him that sate 
upon the throne. For while agreeing with them as to the break, 
you quite differ from them about the little book ;* and it is your own 
peculiar views that are my special object of inquiry. What then is 
your view of this little book ; what the connexion in your Scheme of 
the evangelist's eating it with the charge given him about prophesy- 
ing again ; and what, and where, the subject-matter of that resumed 
prophesying ? 

In seeking to answer these questions we find that we have to deal 
again unfortunately with that same singular confusedness of ideas, 
and want of precision and consistency .in the exphcation of Apoca- 
lyptic terms and symbols, of which we have seen other exemphfica- 
tions before. Nothing, I conceive, can well be clearer than that, 
■whatever was meant by the Evangelist's re-prophesying, the subject 
of that re-prophesying was in the little book. Take the case of 
Ezekiel ; ^ a case cited alike by us both, and which is indeed bo pa- 
rallel that an Apocalyptic expositor can scarce fail of recurring to it. 
What was the roll of the book given him to eat ? Was it not con- 
fessedly the book of the prophesying, there and then enjoined on 
him ? And so accordingly Mede, Faber, and the other expositors 

^ See Hor. Apoc. i. 263 — 265, ii. 110, (2iid Ed.) on St. John^s representative cha- 
racter; and ib. ii. 144 — 147 on the sense of the word propkesyin§. — I may perhaps 
have to speak on the former of these two points in the second Part of these Letters. 
« Hor. Apoc. ii. 43, 44. 

> *' Now when the notion of a lUUe book distinct from the one Book of revelation is 
discarded." Signs of the Times, ii. 97. * Ezek. iii. 
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that I just alluded to, as making the prophesying again to mean a 
new aeries of predictions, do also all make the little book eaten to be 
that self-same new predictive series. Nor, on turning to that which 
is previously predicated in Apoc. z of the Uttle book, I mean on the 
rainbow-crowned Angel's first descent li^th it opened in his hand, do 
they find themselves much hampered by this ; because they explain 
it there, as well as here, to mean simply the same new predictive 
book, and the whole xth chapter (strange as it may be that they should 
thus almost reduce the chapter to mean nothing) to be a mere intro- 
ductory scene to the putting the book into St. John's hands, and re^ 
quiring him to publish it. But, as regards yourself, the case is wholly 
different. Instead of meaning nothing but a mere introduction to 
the new series of predictions, you make the xth Apocalyptic chapter 
(as we have already seen) to contain in it a prefiguration the most 
important both of the Reformation, and of all the seven chief wars 
consequent upon it, throughout a period of 300 years. And in order 
to establish this your view about the Reformation, you suppose the 
Httle book held open in the Angel's hand to be the Bible. " Why," 
you say, '* was there light like a pillar of fire . . . but because in the 
providence and grace of God the sacred scriptures were then opened 
or translated, even as the mighty angel that came down from heaven 
held ... a httle open book ? Before closed, it was then brought open 
to the earth. And so significant and expressive is the simile that it 
has actually been adopted as most significant of the event : ... for 
the common picture of the heads of the Reformers has as their sym- 
bol an open Bible beside theip, of which scarcely a child needs to ask 
the meaning. . . The gospel, as a book, may be said to have been for 
the first time open to the world." * Yet, notwithstanding all this, 
when St. John has to eat the book, you change it into a predictive 
book, containing in itself the vision simply ajid distinctively of the 
xth chapter of the Apocalypse. " John was commanded not to write ; 
but it was given unto him to see and understand the vision. . . When 
he tasted the good word of God, and knew the meaning of the descent 
of the angel from heaven, it was sweet to his heart as honey in the 
mouth : yet whenever ^ he knew the ungodly rancour to which, firom 
the wickedness of men, the Reformation woidd give birth, the mur- 
derous wars that would ensue, &c, grief soon succeeded to his joy ; 
and as soon as he had eaten or understood it, his belly was bitter, his 
heart was afflicted." ® There is indeed si,dded even here a certain 

^ Signs of the Times, ii. 65. • i. e. as soon as. * lb. p. 90. 
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reference to the fact of the scriptures having been opened in the 
world, as the cause of his joy.^ But the main idea clearly is, that 
the book eaten was the predictive vision contained in the xth chapter : 
the sweetness being that of understanding the happy fact of the Re- 
formation ; the bitterness that of understanding the rancorous wars 
that would follow. 2 As to the subject-matter of the new prophesjdng, 
or predicting, now enjoined on him, the httle book given him to eat 
coincidently, being thus retrospective in its character, and record 
merely of a past vision, had nothing whatever in your opinion to do 
with it. The new prophecy was not to begin till some four or five 
chapters after. In the interim the evangehst was to be occupied with 
something that was not prophesying or predicting ; but something 
quite distinct from it, viz. measurement. 

And so I come to that most extraordinary and original notion of 
yours about the measuring, " And there was given me a reed Hke 
unto a rod : and the angel stood sa5dng. Rise and measure the temple 
of Grod, and the altar, and them that worship therein. But the court 
which is without the temple leave out, and measure it not, for it is 
given to the Gentiles ; and the holy city shall they tread under foot 
forty-two months." So '* acts of measuring became now the mode 
of revelation :" ^ which measuring was to extend, as I have just be- 
fore intimated, to Apoc. xv, and the outpouring of the Vials there 
announced. ** His [St. John's] measuring-reed," you observe, 
"like an unbending rod, from that instant marked and measured, in 
respect to the things expressly and exclusively prescribed for measure- 
ment, the terminus h quo, and the terminus ad quern, with the pre- 
scribed space between, as definitely and distinctly as those [?] of any 
railway in the world, as four succeeding chapters show, more than any 
other prophetic book of the Bible .... of Him who hath the times 
and the seasons in his own power."^ And so again you speak else- 
where of " the intermediate visions, recorded previously to the pour- 
ing out of the last seven vials," ^ The peculiarity of these intermediate 

» p. 90. 

* You add the following very just observations. *' Many a volume might supply 
the painful proof that even between Protestants, in their schisms and contentions, the 
breaking and tearing of the bond of peace was enough to disgust and grieve the man 
who chose Christian love for the theme on which he dwelt so fondly. . . Too often, it 
may be feared, have wrangling polemics illustrated its significancy, without under- 
standing the sign.** Does it not add a fresh probable proof, to those suggested in my 
introductory Letter, of your not being the real author of the personal and bitter Stric« 
tures on the Horae? * ii. 97. 

* ii. 97. Is it fair to readers, who wish to understand you, td construct such 
sentences? * ii. 91, 103. 
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visions consists, it seems, in your opinion, in the definition of the 
subjects there treated of, in respect of time, or else of number : — ^the 
witnesses' 1260 days of sackcloth-prophesying, the treading>down of 
the holy city for 42 months, the d{ days of the witnesses' l3ring 
dead, the third woe coming quickly, the time of the dead that was con- 
nected with the 7th Trumpet's sounding, the 1260 days, or 3-|- times, 
of the Woman's sojourn in the wilderness, the first Beast's period of 
42 months, and second Beast's number of 666, the 144,000 marked 
and numbered that stood with the Lamb on Mount Zion, the cry to 
the Angel with the reaping-hook that the time was come for him to 
reap, the blood flowing out of the wine-press for the space of 1600 
furlongs, — all these coming thus under the measuring category,^ 
which extends through the Chapters xi, xii, xiii, xiv of the Apoca- 
lypse. The necessity of some such supplemental visions, with notices 
of measurement, seems half hinted by you at p. 91, when speaking 
of the want of notice as to ** duration or period of ceasing " in *' the 
previous prediction ;" (whether that of the seven thunders only, or of 
all that had preceded in the Apocalypse ; ) compared with " the suc- 
ceeding visions," (i. e. from Apoc. xi — xiv) in which " dates abound." 
— ^The special subjects of measurement specified^ in other words the 
temple and the altar, are thus construed, if I rightly understand you, 
— viz. the temple to mean the professing Church, the altar to mean 
true Christians : ^ whereas the holy city, or literal Jerusalem, trod- 
den down as it would be by Saracens and Turks, was not to be 
measured. 

Such is your marvellous measuring theory. And the 1st thought 
probably that will occur to the reflective reader, as he considers it, is 
this : How can it be that all this is not prophesying ; (I mean in the 
sense of predicting ;) but only, and contradistinctively, measuring ? 
Does not St. John in the four chapters in question announce predic- 
tions, not supplemental merely to others preceding them, but quite 
new : and not restricted simply to a declaration of the time, or num- 
ber, destined to the subject prophesied about; but extending to every 
kind of detail about them, just as in other visions classed by you 
under the division of prophesying ? Is a prophecy no longer a pro- 
phecy because it enters into detail of time, as well as into other de- 
tails ? — 2ndly, it will occur to him ; How, when the enjoined mea- 
surement is Umited to the temple and altar, and them that worship 
therein, as its one local scene and object, extend the measuring so 

1 lb. pp. 98—100. « ii. 101, 102. 
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illimitably as the comprehension of these four chapters under it neces- 
sarily involves ? For truly there is nothing in time or space that does 
not seem to be included in the sweep of St. John's magic measuring- 
rod, like as of " a compass," ^ according to the working out of your 
theory. It embraces, in the course of these chapters^ things profane 
and antichurch, as well as things concerning the Church ; the Pagan 
and the Papal persecutors of the saints, as well as the saints them- 
selves.2 It ranges on the Apocalyptic scene, far from the temple 
and the altar^ to every spot upon the wide earth extended around 
them : not merely over the Holy Land, with its valley of Jehoshaphat, 
and Jezreel, and the wilderness, and the adjoining territory of Idu- 
mea and Bozra,^ but also far away westward to the Beast's subject 
territories of the ten kingdoms. Yea and, not content with this, it 
mounts upward with the ascending witnesses to heaven ; there traces 
out the place of the Dragon's combating . against the mystic woman 
clothed with the sun, and defines the divine throne itself, with the 
thunderings, lightnings, and voices that proceed out of it ; nor rests 
until it has thence dived down to the bottomless pit, and there in 
its awful depths marked the place of the origin of the Beast from the 
abyss. — 3rdly, it will occur to the investigator ; Wherefore, when so 
wide its range, the exclusion from the sweep of St. John's measuring- 
reed of that which is excluded ? An example the most striking 
forces itself on the notice at the very outset. You make the prin- 
ciple of inclusion to be the definition of time and duration. But 
what read we in the very verse that follows after that on which you 
ground your argument ? '* But the court which is without the temple 
leave out, and measure it not, for it is given to the Grentiles ; and the 
holy city shall they tread under foot forty-two months,^* So that 
the very first thing of which the fated time is specifically mentioned, 
and which ought therefore according to your theory to have been 
specifically included in the apocalyptic measuring, is specifically and 
expressly excluded. Had you indeed elsewhere set aside from the 
Evangelist's measuring whatever appertained not to the temple or 
the altar, in other words (as you explain the symbols) to the Church 
professing or true, you might then possibly have distinguished this 
as the angeVs measuring, not St, JohrCs ; and pleaded, as a reason for 
St. John's not measuidng the holy city, that it appertained not to the 
temple or the altar.^ But are not the Dragon^ and the first Beast, 
and the second Beast, all included by you in St, JohtCs measuring, 
though certainly not belonging to the temple or the altar ? So again 

^ ii. 180. * Apoc. xi, x)i,xiii. « ii. 179, 180. * ii.l03. 

E 2 
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the plague of the Saracens, and the pkgae of the Turks, the duration 
of which is specified Apoc. ix in terms, the one of the locusts' 150 
days, the other of the Euphratean horsemen's hour day month and 
year, ought of course, had your measuring theory a particle of truth 
in it, to be included in St. John's measuring, — ^not excluded. And 
the same too of the 144,000 of Apoc. vii, as well as the 144,000 of 
Apoc. xiv. For are not the one marked and numbered, as weW as 
the other ? And the same, yet once more, of the Millennium of 
Apoc. XX. with its 1000 years ; and the same of the New Jerusalem of 
Apoc. xxi, xxii, with its measuring of the walls and its names of the 
twelve tribes. In short nearly the whole Apocalypse ought to have 
been included ; and all been measuring, none prophesying. — ^But it is 
really a waste of time and words to argue further against such a 
theory. Methinks, it must have been another interval of temporary 
haUucination in which you penned your new chapter on the subject : 
especially considering the dogmatic confidence with which you ora- 
cularly announce the thing : ** To aD who will hear,— or whether 
men will forbear or gainsay, — they (the Scriptures) tell the measure- 
ments he made, the facts of the measurements he recorded, till 
nothing more remained to be measured." ^ 

II. Next come up for our consideration certain peculiarities in 
your view of the two Witnesses^ time of prophesying, and of the time 
of their death. 

It is to be understood that, like myself and most other English Pro- 
testant expositors, you consider the two Apocalyptic Witnesses to sym- 
bolize a succession of faithful witnesses for Christ's cause and truth, 
during the long night of darkness and apostacy in the middle ages ; 
and, like myself too, suppose them to have been perpetuated in the 
Albigenses, Waldenses, &c. Though, by the way, I must beg to 
remark in passing, that it is a method abundantly more easy to your- 
self than satisfactory to your readers, to get over the historical diffi- 
culty of tracing this succession by the simple affirmation, " There 
never have been wanting faithful witnesses of Jesus, who in the 
spirit of faith, and in the strength of the Lord, have maintained the 
character, and preserved the pureness and unity, of the churches of 
Christ :" 2 and then, instead -of commencing your proofs from the 
6th century, contenting yourself with citations (partial citations) 

^ ii. 100. Even the fact of another angel being said in Apoc. xiv to follow the first 
angel, would seem, by your italicising of the word follow, to mark the vision of that 
angel as measured ! ibid. ' ii. 108. 
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which take up the subject of the Waldenses not earher than the 
13M. In quite another Chapter indeed, (that respecting the Woman 
dothed with the sun,) you add what you may perhaps mean to be a 
supplementary Note from Gibbon,* in proof that the Pauhkians,^ who 
date from the 1th century, were also among these witnesses ; a view 
which I abo hold, and trust to have established at length on evi- 
dence that cannot be refuted.^ But how rest on Gibbon, as your 
authority for the view : and how make partial and garbled extracts 
from him in proof, which speak of their '* simple worship" ** blame- 
less manners/' and " high standard of perfection ; " while weD 
knowing that in the context he speaks of these sectaries (though 
quite erroneously, I am persuaded) as in doctrine essentially Mani- 
chsean or Gnostic, den3dng Christ's humanity, and beheving in the 
eternity of matter ! What would our critic say of such a misrepre- 
sentation and falsification of Gibbon's testimony ; and this by ** a 
clergyman" of the Scotch Free Church ? 

But it is on chronological points involved in the prophecy about 
the Witnesses, rather than historical, that I wish chiefly to insist ; it 
being on them that there is the most of pecuharity in your view. — 
And, 1st on this head, it will be observed by the readers of the Apo- 
calypse that inunediately before the two Witnesses' destined 1260 
days' period of prophesying in sackcloth is mentioned, there is also 
mentioned, as if synchronical therewith, the 42 months of the Gen-< 
tiles treading down the holy city. ** But the court which is with- 
out the temple leave out, and measure it not, for it is given unto the 
Gentiles : and the holy city shall they tread under foot forty-two 
months. And I will give power unto my two witnesses, and they 
shall prophesy 1260 days clothed in sackcloth." Now, with amazing 
inconsistency, you construe the temple figuratively of the Christian 
Church ; but the court without it, and connected city, of the literal 
Jerusalem :^ an inconsistency which has been already observed on. 
But taking the holy city to be meant thus hterally, and considering 

> lb. 134. 

' I prefer so to write the word, instead of Paulicians, preserving the hard Oreek k ; 
in the same manner that it is usual now with scholars to write Kelts instead of Celts, 
Sikeliots instead of Siceliots, &c. So in Amold^s Roman History, &c. 

^ My evidence from Photins, as well as Petros Siculus, and from both the one and 
the other as in the original Greek, (I had only the Latin translation of Petrus Siculus 
before me when writing in the Horse,) was drawn out at full length in two pi^rs 
published in the British Magazines for September and October 1847. My opponent, 
Mr. Arnold, was challenged, and indeed engaged, to reply to it. But reply there has 
been none hitherto, I believe, though nearly a year has past since. 
* ii. 10 J, 103, 104. 
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the time specified of its being trodden down by Gentiles to mean (as it 
surely ought to mean) the whole time of being so trodden, how make 
out the synchronism ? You naturally quote in illustration^ our Lord's 
words about Jerusalem being trodden down by the Gentiles, until 
the times of the Gentiles should be fulfilled ; which time of its Gen- 
tile treading and desolation commenced with the Roman Gentiles' 
destruction of Jerusalem a.d. 70. And, calculating from this date, the 
ending of the fated 42 months of the treading down in the 14th cen- 
tury, forbids of course all idea of synchronism with your ending epoch 
of the Witnesses' sackcloth-prophesying: not to add that by its 
occurrence so long back, it would already have falsified the pro- 
phecy by the event. Aware of this, you set aside the notion of the 
Roman Gentiles' treading down of Jerusalem being here included : 
and you limit the prophecy to the treading down by Saracen and 
Turkish Gentiles.^ But is not this most arbitrary ? And even then 
still what agreement can you make out, in respect either of the time 
of commencement or of termination, between it and the Witnesses' 
1260 days of sackcloth-prophesying : the latter beginning, according 
to your book, a.d. 529, and ending with the French Revolution, 
A.D. 1789;* the former beginning a.d. 627, and ending a.d. 1877, 
or 1897, according as you take the 42 months in a lesser or larger 
sense ? ^ 

Again, 2ndly, as to your terminating epoch of the Witnesses* 
sackcloth-prophesjdng in 1789, let us see how it will suit certain de- 
tails very clearly told us about the Witnesses' ending epoch in the 
Apocalyptic prophecy : i. e. on the supposition of your version of the 
irav reKca-aa-i to be correct, as meaning when they shall have finished 
their testimony.* We read that when the witnesses shall have thus 
finished their testimony the Beast from the abyss shall make war on 
them, and kill them ; after which, and a 3^ years of their lying dead, 
their resurrection is to follow, and then their ascension. Has there 
then been any such war since the French revolution in 1 789 on the part 
of the Papal power against Christ's witnesses? You admit, of course, 
that there has not. Indeed history tells us, and your own Book tells 

1 Strictures, ii. 104. * ibid. 

3 See ii. 161, 162; and your Tabular Scheme of parallelism opposite p. 164: in 
which Scheme the Witnesses' 1260 days of sackcloth-prophesying and the Beast^s 
3^ times are identified. 

* You make the first Beast's 42 months to be equivalent only to 1240, not 1260 
y^ears. ii. 143, 144. 

* You are of course aware of my own view, that the drav TcXetrwri means when 
they shall have made their testimony complete. 
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US, that that was the epoch, not of the Popedom waning against the 
witnesses, hut of the infidel power warring against the Popedom. 
Moreover, as to the witnessing for Christ, you will surely not be 
prepared to say (as some words of yours might seem to imply) ^ that 
it has ceased during the sixty years' interval since 1789, Rather 
it has been a time when, through various Bible and Missionary Soci- 
ties, in connection with various Protestant Churches, as well as by 
individual exertions, there has been a marked increase of strength in 
the witnessing for Christ, although not perhaps by sackcloth-robed 
witnesses. Hence, had the prophecy referred to these times, instead 
of running as it does, it should have run thus : " And when they 
shall have finished their 1260 years of sackcloth-prophesying, they 
shall have a notable interval of prophesying free from the sackcloth : 
and then afterwards the Beast from the abyss shall make war on 
them, and shaU kill them, &c. 

3rdly, and yet once more, as to your forlorn hope of the witnesses' 
death being yet future, though their sackcloth-witnessing ended sixty 
years ago, albeit we cannot test it by actual fact, so as we have your 
notions about the petst, yet still its improbabihty and inconsistency 
may be shown from internal evidence without much difficulty. Their 
predicted, and by you still-expected death, must consist of course, 
either in the extermination of all witnesses for Christ, or in the com- 
plete silencing of their testimony ; and you understand the efiective 
agent of it to be the Papal power, in some form answering to the Beast 
from the abyss.^ Yet what your statement about the Papacy, sub- 
sequently to the end of the 3f times or 1260 years of power assigned 
it, i. e. subsequently to 1 789 ? You state from Daniel that the judg- 
ment would then and thenceforth sit to consume it unto the end.^ 
And whilst under this process of consumption can it be that it shall 
make war on the witnesses, and kill, and triumph over them ? — 
Moreover as to the exact time of their death it is clearly defined to be 
previous to the ending of the second Woe. For it is after the descrip- 
tion of the death of the witnesses, and their d| years' of lying dead, 

* ** The Clmrch of Christ should be prepared for the feet, — that though the time of 
the testifying of the Witnesses may be completed, their death may be yet to come.** 
il 121, 122. And so again, p. 136. *' There may be some warrant for believing that 
the expiry of the 1260 years is not a period of repose to the Church or to the world. 
It is the ceasing of the time during which the Witnesses were to testify . . . but it is 
not said that they were to be easily, or in a moment, wrenched from the grasp of the 
Church of Rome." 

* See the end of the preceding Note ; also your Tabular View, ii. 164, last column 
hut one on Apoc. xvii ; also p. 63 infr^. ^ See ibid, first column, on Dan. yii. 
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and then their resurrection and ascension, and then the consequent fall 
of a tenth of the great city, &c, that we read in Apoc. xi. 14, " The 
second Woe is past, hehold the third Woe cometh quickly." Now 
the ending of the second or Turkish Woe you make to synchronize 
with the completion of the sixth Vial ; ^ the subject of which ifi the 
drying up of the waters of the Euphrates. It is theirefore under the 
6th Vial, now in your judgment all but past,^ and before the 1th ViaTs 
outpouring into the air, that all these many remarkable events con- 
cerning and following after the Witnesses' death are to take place. But 
is this likely ? Or again, is there any intimation of it in the detailed 
account given elsewhere of what is to take place under the closing 
drops of the 6th Vial, and before the outpouring of the 7th ? Turn 
and look at the prophecy about the Vials. There is there nothmg 
described, after mention of the 6th Vial's outpouring on the Euphra- 
tes, but the going forth of the three spirits like frogs from the mouths 
of the dragon, fedse prophet, and beast, to gather together the kings 
of the earth to the battle of Armageddon. And then next imme- 
diately comes the 7th Vial poured into the air : a Vial by the way 
that multitudes think to have already had its commencement in the 
late extraordinary political agitation and revolutions. For myself 
certainly I can see no probable, and scarce a possible place, under 
the expiring drops of the 6th Vial, for all the successive events of the 
Witnesses' death, resurrection, and ascension, the fall of the tenth of 
the great city, the slajdng of seven chiliads, names of men, and the 
remnant giving glory to God.^ 

The insurmountableness of the difficulties attendant on your view 
will appear, I think, yet more strongly, when we proceed to the pro- 
phecy about the Beast, the slayer of the Witnesses. — But I must 
previously to this consider briefly your view of what is said in Apoc. 
xii about the Dragon and the Woman, 

III. The vision of the sun-clothed Woman and the Dragon, 
In introducing this vision you make the following remark : that 
St. John, " after having first told of the witnesses of Jesusy instead 
of reverting to the destiny of the kingdoms of this world, describes 
in more general terms the rise, history, and fate of the kingdom that 
the God of heaven had set up : " ^ viz. in this vision of Apoc. xii. 
So you state. But what read we in the Apocalypse ? What, as our 

1 ii. 122. 
* We are at the ** draining to the lees," you say, of the 6th Vial. ii. 391. 
» Apoc. xi. 14. * Signs of Times, ii. 126. 
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critic would say, is written ? We- read that, after narrating the Wit- 
nesses' death resurrection and ascension, and then intimating the 
passing away of the second Woe, St. John next expressly describes 
the seventh Trumpet's soimding, and loud voices heard in heaven 
with the proclamation, '' The kingdoms of this world are become the 
kingdoms of our God and of his Christ." 

But to the vision of Apoc. xii itself. — ^Your general idea of the 
chapter seems to be that it presents to us a detached but complete 
sketch of the history and fortunes of the Church of Christ, from its 
first rise and persecutions to its last persecution : this last persecu- 
tion being that in which the two Witnesses' death is accomplished ; 
and occurring just before the seventh Trumpet, or seventh. Vial. 
Thus its chronological range is from a.d. 33, (or a.d. l,yet earlier,)* 
to some indefinite point of time beyond the present year 1848. With 
regard to details, the IVoTnan in heaven is '* God's kingdom," or 
*' Church," a celestial object i the sun seen to invest her being 
Christ ; the moon xmder her feet being Judaism ; the twelve stars 
crowning her, the twelve apostles ; the manchild she was travailing 
with, the earher body of Christ's saints, or primitive Christian 
Church ; " these being " born again," (in common with all their 
later bom brethren,) and ** brought forth moreoifier in pangs and 
throes and manifold tribulations ; " it being appointed them through 
much tribulation to enter the kingdom of God.^ — The Dragon is the 
Pagan Roman Empire, then in its chief power ; his seven heads 
being the seven hills of the imperial city, the seven crowns on them 
the seven successive Roman forms of government, and the ten horns 
the ten kingdoms into which the Roman empire was divided ; all just 
the same as in the seven-headed ten-homed Beast afterwards. — But 
what the heaven in which this Dragon was seen, as well as the 
Woman ? And what again the third part of the stars of heaven 
that his tail drew after him ? There is a marked go hy given to the 
lattev of these questions about the third part, as if unwelcome and in- 
convenient. (Of course it ought to be explained with some reference 
to the third part so often noted in the previous predictions of the four 
first Trampets.)^ And as to the heaven in which the Dragon, as well 
as Woman, appeared, there is no direct explanation given of it. It is 
only by inference that your reader is enabled to conjecture that you 
suppose the symbol to be meant with reference to Satan's power being 
that " of spiritual wickedness in high places ; " ^ and the Roman 

^ At p. 129 jou speak of king Herod's persecution of the infant Jesus. 
» Signs of Times, ii. 126-131. » See p. 36 supra. * lb. 129. 
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empire, in and by which he acted out his designs against the Church, 
being then in the hei^t of its power, indeed " concentrating all 
human power in itself." ^ So that the Apocalyptic heaven, at 
least in so far as the Dragon was concerned, was in point of fact, 
(just as before in the vision of the fourth Trumpet ;)*' the political 
firmament of the ancient world ; "^ or heaven of political power and 
elevation. (A point this, by the bye, not to be forgottoi, when we come 
to examine our critic's strictures on the view of the symbolic heaven 
given in the Horse.) ^ — It seems that you consider three great seras 
of persecution by the Dragon to be prefigured in this chapter. The 
first, as I have already intimated, is that of the early Church by 
Rome Pagan ; extending in the Apocalyptic vision, we may presume, 
through at least the first five verses of the chapter, and in history to 
the last Pagan persecution of the Church by Diocletian and Maximin. 
The second is the persecution by Rome Papal during the 1260 years 
which the woman had to pass in the wilderness : a wilderness, by the 
way, which you seem after Mr. Faber to explain of the Alpine soli- 
tudes of the Waldenses. The third is that which results from " the 
Dragon's great wrath at last," after his discomfiture and dejection 
from heaven ; a persecution in your opinion yet future. For, you 
observe, ^* besides the long period during which the Woman remained 
in the wilderness, mention is made of war in heaven, of the discom- 
fiture of Satan and his being cast unto the earth, of his great wrath 
at last because he knows that he has but a short time, of woe to the 
inhabiters of the earth and of the sea, of the flood of infidehty cast 
out of the serpent's mouth after the woman, of the earth helping 
the woman and swallowing up the flood, and finally of the wrath of 
the Dragon^ and his making war with the renmant of her seed 
which keep the commandments of God, and have the testimony of 
Jesus :" * this concluding statement of the chapter " showing the last 
struggle of the Church, the death perhaps of the Witnesses." ^ 

So all reads well, and with good concatenation of events, in 
your exposition. And of course your less-instructed readers will 
think the order is all marked just similarly in the prophecy itself. 
That is, the Dragon (as there depicted) first persecutes the Woman 
at the time of her childbirth ; then, after the childbirth, drives her 
into the wilderness for 1260 years; then, next after the expiring of 
the 1260 years, and the woman's returning out of the wilderness, is him- 
self at length cast out of heaven ; and knowing that he has but a 

^ Signs of Times, ii. 128, 130. « lb. i. 281. ^ Strictures, p. ccxlii. 

* ii. 135. » ii. 137. 
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short time, and ha^pg great wrath in consequence, pours the flood of 
infldel persecution out of his mouth against the woman, and urges his 
last and deadliest persecution against the remnant of her children the 
witnesses. Alas ! that one glance of the prophecy should so over- 
throw the elaborated structure of the exposition. The astonished 
inquirer reads, as he looks into it, as follows. " Woe to the earth 
and to the sea ; for the devil is come down to you having great 
wrath, knowing that his time is short. And when the Dragon saw 
that he was cast to the earth he persecuted the woman that brought 
forth the man-child : and there were given to the woman two wings 
of the great eagle that she should fly into the wilderness to her place, 
where she is nourished for a time times and half a time from the face 
of the serpent. And the serpent cast behind the woman out of his 
mouth water as a river, that he might cause her to be carried away 
of the flood; and the earth helped the woman, and opened her 
mouth, and swallowed up the flood which the dragon cast out of his 
mouth. And the Dragon was wrath with the woman ; and went to 
make war with the remnant of her seed, which keep the command- 
ments of God and have the testimony of Jesus.'* So that the Dragon's 
dejection from the heaven of his elevation, and great wrath, knowing 
that he had but a short time, and consequent persecution of the 
Woman, (the flood cast out of his mouth being but one part of that 
persecution,) is all before, not after, the woman's flight into the wil- 
derness; before, not after, the 1260 years of her destined sojourn 
there : and his persecution of the remnant of her seed that keep the 
commandments of God, and have the testimony of Jesus, the next 
thing following after her flight into, not her egress out of, the wil- 
derness. And is it thus, he will sadly exclaim, and on this mighty 
scale, that Dr. Keith ** reads the scripture backward ?" 

III. The vision of the two Beasts, described Apoc. xiii and xvii. 

Regarding this vision as altogether detached from the one pre- 
ceding, you make it retrograde in its chronology, not merely to the 
time of St. John, but to an epoch some 800 or 850 years before it. 
^Q first or seven-headed ten-homed Beast you make to symbolize the 
ancient Roman Pagan empire : its seven heads signifying, as in the 
Dragon's case, the seven successive Roman forms of government ; 
its ten horns the ten kingdoms into which the Roman empire wa» in 
fine divided ; and the 42 months that it was to continue in power, or 
1240 days, (for you reckon them as 22 complete and 20 incomplete 
months of the Jewish calendar, of 30 and 29 days respectively,) 
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answering to the 1246 years of ancient Rome, ^om its foundation, 
B. c. 753, to Theodoric's assumption of the purple, a. d. 493.* — The 
second or two-homed Beast you explain to be the Roman Papal em- 
pire ; which, you say, ** manifestly succeeds to the first Beast before 
him." 2 — ^The Image of the Beast is the idolatry of the Pagan empe- 
rors, (i. e. the idolatry practised and supported by them,) as re-esta- 
blished by the Popes : ^ and the Beasfs name and number Romiith, 
LAteinos, and Apostates ; each of which, you observe, (since " all the 
Greek letters are used as numerals,") contains the number 666.^ — 
Mysterious words are added which teU that *' the ten-homed Beast, 
rising at last out of the bottomless pit, and going into perdition, is to 
be again upon the scene ;" furnishing ** an infinitely clearer illustra- 
tion of the last form of government of imperial Rome, (though now it is 
not,) than all human ingenuity can devise."* But you elsewhere seem 
to identify it with the two-homed Beast, or at least the Popedom.^ 

Such is your general view of the symbols in this xiiith Apocalyptic 
Chapter, and its supplement the xviith. Let us now see whether it 
will on any point stand examination. — And first, as regards your 
view of 

The seven-headed ten-homed Beast. — Now the simple fact of a con- 
nexion between what is described at the close of the preceding Chap- 
ter, and what is described at the beginning of this, such as that the 
latter is but the sequel of the former, will of course suffice of itself, 
if fact it be, to overthrow your whole view at once and altogether. 
And can any thing be well clearer than this connexion ? The last 
verse of the preceding Chapter states, that the Dragon, enraged at 
the woman's escape into the wilderness, went to make war with the 
remnant of the woman's seed that keep the commandments of God 
and the testimony of Jesus. The commencing verses of the present 
Chapter tell how there arose, as if evoked from the sea, a Beast with 
seven heads and ten horns, to which the Dragon gave his power and 
throne and great authority ; and how it was given to the Beast, the 
Dragon's thus appointed substitute, to do precisely what it was said 
» Signs of the Times, ii. 139—146. « lb. 146. 

« lb. 153. * lb. 157. ^ lb. 158. 

' At p. 86 of your 1st volume you speak of tbe vision of tbe woman sitting on the 
Beast/rom the abyss in Apoc. xvii as a representation of tbe Papacy. And so, if I 
rightly understand, in your Tabular View, vol. ii. p. 164. For it is there placed in the 
same cross-column which contains DaniePs fourth Beast^s little horn, St. Paul's 
man of sin, and the two-homed lamb.-like Beast of Apoc. xiii. And so our critic 
seems to understand you. For at p. xxviii of his Strictures on the Horae, he speaks 
of " the scarlet-coloured Beast, [sc. of Apoc. xvii. 3,] which followed in the train of 
the Roman emperors;'^ i. e. I presume, after them. 
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the Dragon was projecting to do, viz. to make war with the saints, 
(the same that had the testimony of Jesus,) and to conquer them. 
Is there not here the manifest continuity and sequel of a purpose 
conceived in the mind, and an acting to carry out the purpose ? — 
Further, the Dragon is said to have resigned to the Beast his throne, 
(a throne located, as we agree, on the seven hills of Rome,) and 
therefore must needs have heen himself seated on that throne before 
the Beast* s evocation from the sea. But how could this be, if the 
Beast signified the Roman empire as dated from its first foundation 
by Romulus ; and consequently the epoch of its evocation was the 
very first epoch of those seven hills having ever had the throne of 
empire attached to them ? — ^Yet again the Dragon's ten horns with- 
out crowns, and the Beast's ten* horns with crowns, seem surely to 
indicate the same ten kingdoms, or nations, in two successive states ; 
the former chronologically earlier, the latter later ; the former before 
the royalty attached to them, the latter after : whereas your solution 
makes these kingdoms to have had royalty attached to them during 
the greater part of the Draconic vision ; ^ no royalty during that of 
the Beast. — Once more, according to the reading of the highest cri- 
tical authority, and that which accordingly is inserted in the text of 
the latest oitical Edition of the Apocalypse, (I mean the Edition by 
Mr. Tregelles,) the verb at the opening of the Ist verse of Apoc. xiii 
is in the third person, not the first ; eradv; he stood, not eraBfiv, I 
stood. ^ Accepting which reading, the only possible sense is that the 
Dragon spoken of in the preceding context, i. e. of Apoc. xii, stood 
on the shore of the sea or flood, (as if in continuity of what is told 
in Apoc. xii about his doings,) and there and then evoked the Beast, 
With so decisive an objection as this at the outset it seems really 
almost needless to enumerate other objections against your view of 
the Beast ; which objections however abound. I . The Apocalypse was 
to show St. John things (xera ravra ; i. e. subsequent to the date 
of the revelation given him in Patmos. But your solution, not content 
with supposing a mere fresh chronological retrogradation, such as 
in three former cases, to the commencement or near the commence- 
ment of the Christian aera,^ makes the prophecy now run back to an 

* Viz. during the 1260 years of the woman^s remaining in the wilderness ; all 
which 1260 yean you comprehend in the vision of Apoc. xii 

' It so stands in both the Codex Alezandrinus and Codex Ephraemi, the two 
Codices of highest authority. See Tregelles ad loc. 

* 1st, your series of the six primary Seals starts from a. d. 1, or 30, the epoch of 
the birth or commencing ministry of Christ. 2ndly your 7th Seal, with its included 
Trampets, begins from the date of the Apocalypse, a. d. 96. 3rdly your vision of the 
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epoch of between 700 and 800 years before the Christian €Bra, as the 
new vision's commencing epoch. — 2. The extremely notable and sig- 
nificatory point of the Beast's appearing to have one of its heads 
wounded to death, but healed, is passed over by you in the first in- 
stance without any explanation : ^ nor will the explanation that you 
afterwards give it,^ as meant of the restoration of empire to Rome 
by the Papacy, accord with your view of the Beast. For this sword- 
wounding to death of one of their Beast's heads, (or Roman forms 
of government, as you interpret them,) and this healing of the same, 
occurs, according to the prophetic deBCiiption, previous to the world's 
wondering after the Beast, and to his exercising his&ted 42 months' 
great authority, not after it : ' which 42 months you make to begin, 
as we have seen, from Romulus' foundation of the city b. c. 753. — 
3. With reference to the 42 months of the Beast's duration, and 
your explanation of it, after the fashion of the larger and less Jewish 
months, as making up 1240 days, and so signifying 1240 years, which 
is a near approximation, you say, to the duration of the old Roman 
empire from Romulus b. c. 753 to Theodoric a. d. 493, how can 
either this calculation of the months per se, or its historical applica- 
tion, bear the scrutiny ? Have you not before this had the period of 
the scorpion-locusts' five months to deal with : and have you not cal- 
culated them, all five, on the natural principle of thirty days to a 
month, (just as it is in Gen. viii. 3, 4, compared with vii. 11,) not 
of thirty and twenty-nine days alternately } * And then how make 
Theodoric's accession in 493 the terminating epoch of old Rome's 
period of supremacy ? Was not even Odoacer's destruction of the 
imperial authority in the Western empire, a. d. 476, sufficient in your 
judgment to put an end to the term of old Rome's supremacy : — then 
when, to use your own former language on the fourth Trumpet, " the 
power and glory of Rome, as bearing rule over any nation, had be- 
come ea^tinct : when she who had ruled over the nations sate in the 

Dragon in Apoc. xii begins from Christ's birth, and the Dragon's early efforts to 
destroy the infant Jews through Heiod. 4thly your vision of the two fieasts be- 
gins a new regression, and goes back to the 8th century before the Christian sera. 
See the Tabular Scheme of your Exposition given by me at the commencement of 

these Letters. * Viz. in your comment on the first Beast, ii. 139 146. 

* In your comment on the second Beast, ii. 153. 

■ " And I saw one of his heads wounded as to death : and the deadly wound was 
healed : and all the world wondered after the Beast." Apoc. xiii. 3. 

* I do not add the case of the 42 months' of the Gentiles treading down the holy 
city : because, though I conceive it myself to be clearly identical with the 1260 days 
of the witnesses' sackcloth-prophesying, you explain it, as we have seen, differently. 
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dust, like a second Babylon ; and there was no throne yvher^ the Caesar 
liad reigned ? " * — 4. The Beast seems represented in the prophecy 
as having power over the saints daring this period, and acting during 
it as a blasphemer and oppressor. But did this apply to the old 
Roman empire ? By the saints could of course only be meant either 
the Jews before the coming of Christ, or the Christians after it. But 
never, till a century or so before Christ, had the Romans anything 
to do with Judea; and though, after the Christian aera, the Romans 
for some 200 or 300 years persecuted the Christian Church, yet at 
length under Constantine it adopted the Christian faith ; and, as you 
yourself elsewhere state the thing, gave the saints '* a little help," 
and brought '* secure and happy days to the Church." ^ — ^Sly, and as 
regards the Beast from the abyss, which was to make war with and 
kill the witnesses, (a Beast of seven heads and ten horns, just like 
this first,) your own vacillation and puzzling about it might of itself, I 
think, have made it evident to you that you were altogether on a wrong 
tack in the matter. For at one time you seem to make it a new and re- 
surrection form of the first Beast of Apoc. xii, or old imperial Rome, 
a form yet to come •? at another you seem altogether to identify it with 
that same first Beast ; ^ (and surely the prophetic words Apoc. xix. 
19, 20, are perfectly decisive as to this complete identity ; ) ^ at ano* 
ther to identify it with the two-homed second Beast ; ^ and so to 

Find no end in wandering mazes lost. 

Still more do your mazes multiply upon you, when you come, with 
the above-mentioned view of ^e first Beast, to consider the prophecy of 

I7te second or lamb-like Beast; a symbol which you make to sig- 
nify the Roman Papal power. For here the insuperable difiiculty 
meets you at the outset, of this lamb-like Beast being declared to 
exercise all the power of the first Beast €vamioy avrsf before him, 
i. e. in his presence J And could the Popes by any possibihty exer- 



» Signs of the Times, i. 279. • lb. i. 78. s ii. 158. 

* See your Synoptic Scheme, ii. 164, uppermost column. 

^ For '* the Beast " described as making war on ** him that sate on the horse ** is 
clearly the same Beast that was a little before fully described by the Angel in Apoc. 
xrii, i. e. the Beast from the abyss : and the statement about the False Prophet in atr 
tendance, that it was he that had wrought the miracles before the Beast, identifies 
both the Beast here engaged in war against Christ with the first Beast of Apoc. ziii ; 
and also the False Prophet, with the second Beast of that same Chapter xiii. See 
Apoc. ziii. 12, 13. 

® See your Synoptic Scheme, second column. It is taken by our critic in that sense, 
I presume, in the passage at p. xxviii, cited Note ® p. 60 suprtk. ^ Apoc. xiii. 12. 
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cise their authority in the presence of the old Roman empire, which 
had for some hundred years before become defunct and extinct ? — 
You are well aware. Reverend Sir, that there " hangs a tale,*' as 
our critic would express it,^ on this said phrase of evantioif aura. In 
your original penning of the ** Signs of the Times," not looking at 
the original Greek, but only at the English translation, " exerciseth 
all the authority of the first Beast be/ore him,'* the thought of the 
ambiguity of the English word be/ore did not occur to you, as 
meaning be/ore in respect of place, as well as before in respect of 
time : and, presuming on the latter sense being the one intended in 
the prophetic clause, you judged it to suit well your notion of the first 
Beast being meant to S3anbolize the old Roman empire, such as it was 
be/ore, or previous to, the rise of the Popedom. Indeed I should 
suppose that this consideration must have contributed in no little 
measure to your first fixing on' that very untenable view of yours re* 
specting the first Beast, that we have just been discussing. In the 
Horse I noted the strange mistake : and the Horse, we know, duly came 
into your hands, and its notice of the mistake duly before your eyes. 
And what then the consequence ? Surely, one might have supposed, 
an acknowledgment of the obvious error, with thanks to the person 
who h€d in no unkind way called your attention to it ;^ and rectification 
of the explanation either of the second Beast, or first Beast, or 
both, in consequence. I must confess that your mode of acting 
under the circumstance does astonish me. Your new edition now 
lies before me. And I not only find retained in it the same old ex- 
planation of the first Beast, which rested so much on your erro- 
neous view of the phrase, *' before him," as almost its very basis ; 
but also the very phrase itself, "before him," still repeated once and 
€igain in the self-same erroneous cArono/o^tcflZ sense of the wordbefore ^ 
there being nothing of defence attempted, nor indeed any notice taken 
of my intimation of the error, save and except by the thrusting in 
once or twice of the alternative rendering, " or in his presence ;" as if 
such a thing could serve for a rag to cover the old blunder, and not 
rather the more expose its nakedness. I subjoin the passage, both 
as it stood in your former Editions, and as it now stands in your last 

* Strictures, p. xxvii. 
' My notice of the matter stands thus, in vol. iii. p. 180 of the Horse, 2nd Ed. 
*^ Dr. Keith seems to have heen partly led to this view [viz. of the first Beast symbo- 
lizing the old Roman empire] hy the singular oversight of construing t}ie word hefors 
(' exerciseth all the power of the first Beast before him') of which the Greek is 
evwwiov, to signify before in respect of time,''* » ii. 146, 150, 417. 
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edition.* And, considering who the Atthor, I must say that this is 
a case in which the language used somewhere a little ahsurdly hy my 
Critic, if I rightly recollect, might in real truth be not unreasonably 
applied ; I mean about its almost calling up a blush upon a man's 
face, as he reads and considers it. 

Nor is this the only point in your exposition of this prophecy to 
which objection has been made by me, and the objection past over 
in silence. At p. 149 you corroborate your view of the second Beast 
symbolizing the Papacy, by the statement that, '* as prophecy adopted 
the arms of Macedon,^ so the Pope has adopted his own pro- 
phetic S5mabol of a lamb." And in proof of this, you add from 
■ " D'Anville's Atlas" an engraving of a flag, with the device of a lamb 
before a cross, and the word Pope underneath it. In the Horse, as 
you are aware, a doubt was thrown on the correctness of this 
asserted fact : for I had consulted the Heralds' Office in London, 
and certain antiquarian friends also ; and was assured, and so stated 
in the Horae,^ that such was not the case> Knowing this, you ought 
of course to have investigated the subject further; and either 
authenticated your assertion, or publicly abandoned it. But you 



In the 8th Ed. published 1847, Vol. ii. 
pp. 146, 147, we read as follows. 

*'The second Beast manifestly succeeds 
to the first Beast be/ore him, or in his pre- 
sence. And the prophecies of Daniel and 
Paul may help to expound the vision." 

" Another Beast, or kingdom, was thus 
to arise after the first, and to be revealed 
when the first was taken out of the way. 
And in the same terms another Beast 
here also is described after the first, and 
is thus, in other Scriptures marked as the 
same that should then arise. That event 
happened towards the close of the fifth 
century. ^ 
« Viz. the he-goat.— By the way, do you suppose that the he-goat was used as 
" arms,'"'' or armorial bearings, in the time of Alexander ? 
« Vol. iii. p. 178. 2nd Ed. 
* While at Rome during the last winter I made inquiries on the same subject, and 
received the same answer. At the same time it was the opinion of some whom I con- 
sulted, that certain bands of monks or clergy might perhaps have used the flag, as 
their own private banner, in some of the expeditions of the middle ages. 

Let me ask what the edition of D'Anville's Atlas that you have referred to.»-one 
published under his eye and sanction; or only some London or Edinburgh reprint, 
with anonymous, «nd therefore unauihenticaled additions? 

F 



. ^ In the 3rd Ed. published in 1833, 
(and the same I am told, in the 6th, pub- 
lished 1837,) pp. 76, 77, we read thus. 

" The second Beast manifestly succeeds 
to the first Beast before him. And the 
prophecies of Daniel and Paul may help 
to expound the vision." 

" Another Beast, or kingdom, was to 
ante after the first; and to be revealed 
when the first was taken out of the way. 
The second Beast was to arise also after 
the first Beast before him ; and may there- 
fore be presumed to^come up in his place, 
when he should be taken out of the way. 
That event happened towards the close 
of the fifth century." 
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have done neither. The engfaving and the assertion remain in your 
new Edition, just as in your old ones : and without even a notice 
being added of the doubt that I had thrown upon them. Is this the 
course of honesty or truth ? 

As regards the Image of the Beast, you seem to hint at two expla- 
nations of it ; though so confusedly, and with so unfortunate a want 
of precision, that it is difficult to make oneself sure of your meaning. 
1st, there comes the following passage, in an extract from Gibbon, 
with capitals and italics thus. "The name of Caesar and Augustus^ 
.... the example of Charlemagne and Otho, established the supreme 
dominion of the emperors : [i. e. of the Latin emperors :] their title 
and Image was engraved on the Papal coins "^ This is as if the image 
of Latin emperors, stamped on Papal coins in the middle ages, was 
the fulfilment of the Apocalyptic- symbol of the image (^ the Beast : 
this Beast being however in your opinion not the Latin emperors, but 
the old Roman emperors, or Roman empire, defunct many centuries 
before. — 2ndly, and chiefly, you seem to interpret it as signifying *' the 
idolatry of the Pagan emperors" revived by the Popes.^ But, here 
again chronology and symbolic propriety seem to stop you at the out- 
set. Cotild a statue of old Pagan Rome, or the old Roman Pagan 
empire, fitly figure the saint-worship under the Papacy : seeing that 
the Papacy anathematized the Paganism and Pagan iddls of ancient 
Rome ; and sedulously contradistinguished from it the worship of 
Christian saints and Christian saints' images ? 

Again as to the Beasfs name and number. — ^You here intimate an 
opinion that this name and number apply to both the two Beasts ; 
*' Imperial and Papal Rome," you say, being " not divided at the 
close of the vision :" ^ though surely the definite article prefixt de- 
termines the Beast meant to be the Beast par excellence, or first 
Beast. And then you thus proceed to give your solution of the mys- 
tery. "All the Greek letters being used as numerals, Romiith, 
Roman, (agreeing with either beast or kingdom,) Lateinos, Latin, 
(the number of a man,) and Apostates, apostate, . . . contain each the 
precise number 666,*' The words themselves, Romiith, Lateinos, 
Apostates, as every one knows, are all old solutions. The only thing 
peculiar to yourself is the reason given for the words having the 
arithmetical value of 666 ; viz. because *' all the Greek letters are 
used as numerals." Let us try then the first and last of the three 
words by this mode of numeration ; and I believe the following will be 

^ ii. 152. « ii. 153. 8 ii. 157. 
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the result. Romiith, or *P«f*»*d=100-f 800+40+ 10+ 10+9=969 : 
Apostates = a7ro<rTaTi7?'= 1 + 80+ 70+ 200 + 300+ 1 + 300+ 8+ 200 
=1160. It is only by the valuation of Romiith in Hebrew letters 
that the number 666 is elicited from it ; and, in regard of Apostates, 
only by combining the <r and t into the form of the stigma : which r 
however is in fact, not a Greek letter, but only a Greek numeral ; 
and formed not out of the a- and r, but from the digamma.i 

Having thus explained the Beast's name, number, and mark, you 
conclude by a general eulogistic notice of your exposition of the 
two Beasts, as follows. " Such in past history is the Roman em- 
pire and Papal power ; giving, we apprehend, no vague or ambiguous 
commentary to the words of the prophet.^ The significancy at least 
of the first and second Beast may not be held doubtful." Indeed ! 
I venture to think that you will now admit it to be more than doubt- 
ful. If however you still hesitate, and the natural yearnings of 
paternity plead with you against the acknowledgment, let me not 
forget to add, that in your Evidence of Prophecy, now before me, 
you have your own self given your own evidence directly in support 
of my criticisms, and in contradiction to the view asserted in the Signs 
of the Times. For you there quite unequivocally identify the seven- 
headed ten-homed Beasts of Apoc. xiii and Apoc. xvil ; and, like 
myself explain them, both the one and the other, not of Pagan but 
Papal Rome.^ 



And here, Rev**. Sir, I conclude my examination of your Apoca- 
lYptic Scheme ; having noticed, I believe, all its principal and most 
characteristic points. I have done my best to do this fairly ; and in 
no way to distort or misrepresent you, so as my critic has distorted 
and misrepresented me. If, notwithstanding this, I may have in any 

* See my Horae Apoc. iii. 212. — In your Evidence of Prophecy, I feel pleasure in 
saying, the error about RomiUh does not occur. Romiiik is there calculated in Hebrew 
letters. The mistake however about the s^ ji cpostatea, as if the equivalent to cr, is 
there as here. 

* How " the prophet? " Is it not one grand feature in your Scheme to make all 
this part of the Apocalypse, not prophesying, (distinctly not,) but measurement ? You 
ought surely to have said, " the words of the metisurer,'*'* See p. 49 supri. 

» I quote from the Appendix of the 10th Edition, 1833, No. 3. p. 394. The date 
of its publication, 1833, is the same as that of the 3rd Edition of the Signs of the 
Times. So that your two directly contradictory solutions of the first Apocalyptic 
Beast, each asserted with equal positiveness, as that of which the truth was beyond 
a doubt, were published at one and the same time. 

F 2 
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particular case mistaken you, I pray you to ascribe it to the great diffi- 
culty firequently of making out your meaning. No doubt the critique 
may be painful to you ; for it is certainly not very favorable. But 
bear in mind that it has been absolutely forced upon me by the 
writer of the Strictures on the Horae ; contrasting as he does 
so repeatedly (whether in sincerity or satire) the soundness of your 
scheme with the unsoundness of mine. His concluding words 
of challenge, already quoted by me at the commencement of this 
series of Letters, may be fitly repeated now at its close. " Let 
any man, if he can, show that the following Treatise [The Signs^ 
of the Times] is a creation of his [the writer's] own fancy ; 
a theory which would read Scripture backward, and pervert history 
for its purposes : that can overleap mountains, magnify mole-heaps 
into their size, and foist them in their place ; . . . a theory founded 
in a presumption, and resting for its sustaining evidence on argu- 
ments which, as -unsubstantiated by fticts, cannot be of God." And he 
adds, still writing as in your name, and under your dictation, that if 
such were the case, *' the author would thank that man for saving him, 
and others through him, from a great delusion : and, through the grace 
of his Lord, .... he would cast the book into the fire ; and never 
suffer another copy of it to pass through the hands of the publisher, 
save only into the fire." If I mistake not it has been shewn; and 
this on superabundant evidence, that each and every one of these 
characteristics do attach to your book. Its doom then, I presume, 
may be considered sealed ; and that it is destined to become fuel to 
some blazing bonfire before the Free Church Manse of St. Cyrus. 
As for myself, have I not a right to hope that you will deem your 
*' thanks" due to me, as well as your book to the flames ? 

But I must now address myself to quite another subject; — I mean 
the defence of the Horse against our critic's criticisms. Is the Horse 
Apocalypticae as fairly assailable as the Signs of the Times } Has 
our critic succeeded in effectually damaging it as an Apocalyptic ex- 
position ? This point we will soon see to, and see to thoroughly. 
It is to be the subject of my second Series of Letters. Meanwhile 

I am, Rev*. Sir, 

Yours, &c. 

E. B. E. 
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PART II. 

LETTERS V— XII. 
EXAMINATION OF THE STRICTURES ON THE HOR^. 



LETTER V. 



THE FIRST SEAL, AS EXPLAINED IN THE HORiB. 

Reverend Sin, 
I NOW proceed to a consideration of the charges made against the 
Horae in the Treatise prefixt to the 8th Edition of your Signs of the 
Times : — that which is of course my primary object in this Pubhca- 
tion, though I have thought it well to postpone it till after my cri- 
tical review of the ''Signs of the Times" itself. The Treatise is 
one which fills 247 pages. But, as you are doubtless aware, it is by 
no means simply and whoUy occupied with its profest subject ; that 
is, '* the examination of my theory of the Seals, and of the death of 
the Witnesses, &c." The charges of error made against me are not 
stated, argued out, and then done with, so that writer and reader 
may occupy themselves thenceforth simply with other matter : but, 
after the examination has been concluded, they are in many instances 
brought up afterwards again and again ;^ to the enlargement of the 
Treatise, as well as to the confusion of the argument. Then there 
occur frequently enough sentences, or even paragraphs, of unkindly 
insinuations, or irony, or more solemn warning, against the Author 
of the Horse, founded at times on direct misrepresentation of my 
statements, at others on the supposed refutation of what I have 
stated ; and this more than once or twice under profession of de- 
votedness to the cause of truth, and of feelings of perfect Christian 

^ Examples abound. Many will pasB under notice as we proceed. 
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charity towards the individual so treated :^ all which helps to swell 
the bulk. Further, and in the way of contrast, we meet with lauda- 
tory notices, every now and then, of the Signs of the Times and its 
Author ; and, intermixt with these, paragraphs of disquisition, brief<^ 
or more lengthy, on points connected sometimes but loosely with 
the above-mentioned declared subjects of the Treatise.^ Finally, and 
for its conclusion, we have some twelve or thirteen pages mainly 
of tirade against the Church of England. — ^The introductory Sec- 
tion of eleven pages, which is written for the most part with mo- 
deration, contains little that calls for remark on my part. I must 
however pointedly except against the anticipatory insinuation of false- 
hood made by implication at p. x against me» and the anticipatory 
misrepresentation of me at p. iii, on the subject of the ascent of the 
Witnesses :^ the rather as we have only a Httle after the writer's ovm 
profest recognition of the claims of charity and truth ; of the latter 
so that '* too great care," he says, " could not be taken lest he 
should be greatly guilty of the slightest misrepresentation,*' ^ They 
are, alas ! both the one and the other, as we shall soon find, too 
characteriptic. My statement of the great importance of the ques- 
tion of the truth or untruth of the Horse as an Apocalyptic exposi- 
tion, (that is, its truth on main points,) because of the momentous 
conclusions involved in it, is with much propriety put prominently 
forward, in this his foreground, by the writer. And let me here beg 
to observe that both to that statement, and to the statement con- 
nected with it in my original Preface, as to my own full persuasion of 
the evidence of the substantial truth of the Horse being satisfactory 
and decisive, I still adhere. Whether this persuasion be Well founded, 
or not, will better appear after the conclusion of my reply to the pre- 

* So at pp. XX, xxiv, xxvi, xxxi, xlviii, Ixi, Ixxxv, xcvii, cv, cvii, cl, ccxiv. The pro- 
feBsion of charity, first made at p. vi, is renewed at pp. xxxi and Ix. As a notable 
example of the swelling of my critic's pages by misrepresentation, I may notice the 
five continuous pages, of criticism founded on one, from p. clxxxvii to cxcii, as will 
appear in a subsequent Letter. 

® So at pp. Ixi, cix, ex, cxliv— cxlvi, clxxx— clxxxv, ccxlvi. 

^ I do not *' affirm," as he makes me do, that " FiotesiAnt establishments, especially 
that of England, which alone has a place in Mr. E's Apocalyptic seyen-sealed scroll, 
is^^ ascension of the untnesses into heaven.'''* In the Chart, to which he refers, there 
will be found written, " English Reformation,*^ not " English Protestant establish- 
ment : " and in a separate line underneath, ** Witnesses' ascent 1652 ;" this latter haying 
reference -to the Peace of Passau, Aug. 12, 1562, as is stated in the Horae, vol. ii. p. 
403 ; though the establishment of Protestant orthodox churches may be also included, 
as I think, in the figure. But more of this in my Letter on the subject of the 
Witnesses. * My critic's own italics, p. vi. 
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sent vehement attack upon it : the rather as it is my intention to 
give our critic the aid in his attack of whatever any other assailant, 
sa £eu* as 1 know, may with best strength or effect have urged against 
me on the several points in question. 

The introductory Section finished, my critic comes to the first 
direct point at issue between us, viz. the correctness or incorrectness 
of my exposition of the Seals: and having cited the Apocal3rptic Chap- 
ter which contains them, and given also a copy of the Httle piece of 
my engraved Chart which exhibits in brief the view presented of them 
in the Horae, he then proceeds at length at p. xiv to his examination 
of my first Seal, The subject occupies him through not less than 
forty-eight pages, from p. xiv to p. Ixii ; a space which is nearly the 
treble of that which is devoted to the first Seal in the Horse. My 
reply to this wUl be the subject of my present Letter. 

" And behold a white horse ! And he that sate on him had a bow : 
and a crown was given him : and he went forth conquering, and to 
conquer." 

My exposition, as you know, Rev«». Sir, interprets the horse in this 
and the three followiug Seals as the Roman Empire or People ; the 
white as its colour of prosperity and triumph ; the rider to whom a 
crown (an imperial crown as I conceive) was given, ' some Emperor 
or line of Emperors succeeding to the throne soon after St. John's 
seeing the vision, that would cause this its prosperity and triumphs ; 
and the bow in the rider's hand a mark of Cretan connexion. And I 
think to discern the fulfilment of all this in the accession of Nerva, 
a man of Cretan ancestry, within a year after St. John's vision of the 
Apocalypse, and the prosperity and triumphs of the Empire under 
him and his four successors, Trajan, Hadrian, and'the two Antonines, 
all united to Nerva by adoption : a period extending from a.d. 96 to 
A.D. 180; or rather (including the first three or four good years of 
the reign of Aurelius Antoninus' son Commodus) to a.d. 185.| 

My critic quotes me at p. xi expressing myself to the efiect that I 
should expect an examiner to test the truth of the exposition by re- 
ference to the correctness or incorrectness, first of my explanation of 
the symbols, secondly of my statements of historic facts. And with 
the brief sentence, " No man is bound to take another's explanation 
of the symbols" he passes at once from all consideration of the former 
very important point of injury, and intimates his intention of con- 

* So, in my Chart, the date 185 at the commencement of the 2nd Seal. In my 3rd 
edition, vol. i. p. 141, I state this point more distinctly. 
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fining himself to the examination simply of my historic facts. Let 
me however take this opportmiity of ohserving that others, opposed 
to my system, have enquired into my explanation of the force of these 
Apocalyptic 83rmhols per se, and in the abstract. And the result is 
that they have here found no point on which to make even a stand 
against me, except in regard of the horse ; and on this, I will be bold 
to say, altogether in vain. Independent of the evidence of my en- 
graved medal, the warrior-horse, sacred to Mars, could not but be a 
fit emblem of the mighty and warlike Roman people that claiihed 
Mars for their father : and, as for the medal, its applicability by way 
of illustration is now estabUshed on the highest possible authority, 
that of Eckhel and of Niebuhr ; not to add other corroborative evi- 
dence also that has been more recently brought before me.^ And, I 
must beg to say, the fact that my explanation of the significancy of 
these four several" symbols, the horse, the white, the crotany the bow, 
construed with reference to Roman ideas and customs, is unassail- 
able, gives me a vantage-ground of no little strength as we enter 
into conflict on the question of historic fact. 

Proceed we now to this latter subject of inquiry ; viz. the correct- 
ness or incorrectness of my representations of the historic facts of the 
period from Nerva to the second Antonine, both inclusive, as if ac- 
cordant with the requirements of the symbols and explanatory words 
of the prophetic vision ; Gibbon's being my chief modem book of 
reference. And here the pettiness of some details of discrepancy that 
ray critic brings forward, and the absurd and exaggerated import- 
ance that he ascribes to them, must 1 think forcibly have struck each 
candid and inteUigent reader. Petty however as some of them are, 
I wish for the better satisfaction of my readers to omit none. And 
with a view to clearness, which my critic's Treatise from its want of 
arrangement grievously lacks, I propose to group his objections 
and charges under the three following principal heads : — viz. 1st. the 
objection and charge that I have misrepresented to my purpose 
Gibbon's recorded general views of the (sra and reigns in question ; 
and consequently that their general agreement with the requirements 
of the Apocaljrptic symbol, in so far as hence inferred, remains a thing 
unproved : — Ilndly, the objection of disagreement between the cha- 
racter of these reigns, considered separately and in detail^ and the re- 
quirements of the prophetic vision ; together with charge of my 
having here too on various points misrepresented or suppressed his- 
toric evidence : — Illrdly, the objection and charge of sundry errors 
* See on this my Appendix, No. I. 
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and misrepresentations in the Horse with reference to the family 
origin, and family connexion^ of those successive Emperors of the 
above-mentioned aera, whom I suppose to be collectively imaged 
forth and impersonated in the horseman of the first Seal. — And, 

1st, my misrepresentation of Gibbon's general views of the ara and 
reigns in question : — a misrepresentation, argues my critic, after 
citation from Gibbon of the three paragraphs that I refer to, (one of 
them not quite completely,) in four particulars. 

1 . *' Some transposition of the sentences^' cited by me from the his- 
torian.' — ^What this charge might mean seemed to me at first a little 
puzzling. For can my critic intend, I thought, that whenever a 
writer borrows extracts from another author's book in illustration of 
his subject, he is bound to insert every, extract in the precise order 
in which it occurs in that book, — that which occurs there the earliest 
first, that which occurs later afterwards, and so on, without any re- 
gard to the arrangement and requirements of his own subject ? That 
seemed to me a little too absurd even for him to have intended, with 
all his unmeasured and blind zeal against the Horae. Was it then 
his meaning that I had transposed and pieced together extracts in a 
continuous quotation, without duly marking their separation in the 
original by means of separating inverted commas in the extracts ; so as 
you, Rev^. Sir, I must observe,^ have done more than once or twice so 

^ ^ Let the reader whose mind is unbiassed by any system torn to Gibbon^s own 
pages; and he will find not only that there has been some transposition of the senien- 
ces, but something else which it is pai&ful to witness or to describe." p. rvi. The 
'^ something else ^ comes under my next head. 

^ Hinted at Note ^ p. 33, suprd. I think it well to give, once for all, two speci- 
mens of your extraordinary dislocations of Gibbon ; taken from nearly the first two 
extracts that occur in your Apocalyptic Exposition. I first print the quotations, ex- 
actly as they are given in your book, vol. i. pp. 230, 233 ; then add my explanatory 
notes below. 

" The licentious fiiry of the Praetorian bands was the First symptom and cause of 
the decline of the Roman empire* — Theyf had reluctantly submitted to Pertinax, they 
dreaded the strictness of the ancient discipline, which he was preparing to restore, and 
they regretted the licence of the focmer reign.t Their disappointments served only 
to irritate the rage of the Praetorian guards. On the 28th of March, (a. d. 193) eighty- 
six days only after the death of Commodus, a general sedition broke out in the camp, 
which the officers wanted either power or inclination to suppress.!— Pertinax was 
dispatched with a multitude of wounds. His head, separated from his body, and 
placed on a lance, was carried in triumph to the Praetorian camp, in the sight of a 

♦ Gibbon, i. 168. f This sentence is from p. 164. 

X Here is an hiatus of above half a page in Gibbon ; the next sentence beginning 
p. 165, *' These disappointments," . . . 

§ Here another passing over half a page in Gibbon. 
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unfortunately ? This could not be meant, because I have not done 
so. The only explanation that I can find of the charge is at p. xvii : 
where, with reference to my one particular statement, that Gibbon 
" speaks of this precise aera as one ' unstained with civil blood/ (just 
like the white of the first Apocalyptic horse, in contrast with the red 
of the second,) and * undisturbed by revolution,' " you thus observe : 
'* Mr. E. separates these words from those which fix their real import; 
and places them between brokeii, and in their order, reversed sen- 
tences of another paragraph, (eight pages intervening,) so as to ren- 
der them exclusively applicable to the same precise sera." Is then 
the real import of the words different from what I ascribe to them } 
Are they not apphed by Gibbon to the sera in question ? My critic's 
own word '' exclusively' will probably at once suggest to the intelli- 
gent reader that, however he might wish, he yet dares not to affirm 
this. On examination it appears that Gibbon apphes the expression, 
with certain exceptions, to a more extended sera in the Roman imperial 
history than that to which I apply his words : viz. to " the two 
centuries from Augustus to Commodus ;" a period which embraces 
the earlier century, from Augustus to Nerva, as well as the later, 
which I speak of, from Nerva to Commodus. But let it be well 
marked that all the three exceptions which the historian's completed 

mournful and indignant people.* The governor of the city was endeavouring to calm 
tYf/urtf of the multitude, when he was silenced by the clamorous return of the mur- 
derers, bearing on a lance the head of Pertinax.f The more prudent of the Praeto- 
rians ran out upon the ramparts, and with a loud voice proclaimed that the Roman 
world was to be disposed of to the best bidder, by public auction. The empire was 
oflfered to sale, — it was purchased by Julian, who was acknowledged by the senatcj 
The people gave a free vent to their passions. "§ 

" The dissolute tyranny of Commodus, the civil war» occasioned by his death, and 
the new means of policy introduced by the house of Severus, had all contributed to 
increase the dangerous power of the army, and to obliterate the &int image of laws 
and liberty that was still impressed on the minds of the Romans. This internal 
change undermined the foundations of the empire. I| The Roman empire, after the 
authority of the senate had sunk into contempt, was a vast scene of confiifiion.^ After 
the murder of Alexander Severus, and the elevation of Mazimin, no emperor could 
think himself safe upon the throne, and every barbarian peasant of the frontier might 
aspire to that august, but dangerous station. The Roman empire was distracted vfith 
a long series of intestine calamities.^'*** 

* Here a passing over of above four pages in Gibbon ; the next words, " The go- 
vernor," being at p. 171. f Nine lines in Gibbon omitted here. 

t This whole sentence, from " The empire " to " senate," is not G%bbon\ but 
your own, § This at p. 175. 

11 Thus &r is from Gibbon i. 254 : the next sentence is from p. 272. 
^ Half a page in Gibbon is here omitted. 
** This last sentence is taken from p. 254 ; and immediately orece<ies in Gibbon the 
sentence about " the dissolute tyranny of Commodus," which heads your quotation. 
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paragraph specifies to the empire's stainlessness from civil blood, 
(my critic's partial citation of it presents but one^y belong to the 
earlier of the two centuries : the emperor Domitian's assassination 
(Gibbon's third exception) constituting in fact the bisecting point 
between the earlier half of the whole period and the later. So that, 
we see. Gibbon's descriptive words do apply perfectly to the «era I 
apply them to, from Nerva to Commodus, simply and alone ; although 
imperfectly to the sera from Augustus to Nerva also : and in either 
case, as is not denied, in contradistinction to the civil bloodshed and 
revolutions of the period after Commodus. Thus I have here in no 
respect whatsoever misrepresented the historian of the Decline and 
Fall : for my simple omission of what did not concern my subject is 
surely no misrepresentation. But can the same be quite said of my 
critic ; who, when citing that historian to prove a point against the 
Horssy has, on a matter of some importance in the question, so 
mutilated him as we have seen ? 

2. Next under this head comes at p. xviii the " graver matter" 
and fearful '^ something else which it was painful to witness or to 
describe." * — Painful forsooth to our critic ! A reader must be 
strangely blind to character^ if he fail of discerning that in the state 
of mind in which this Treatise was written, few things could have 
been more grateful to him than to find the Author of the Horse 
tripping. But what the alleged trip then ? It occurs in another of 
my brief citations from Gibbon, given thus in the Horse ; " For 
the armies were restrained by the firm and gentle hand of these five 
successive emperors : " whereas in Gibbon the concluding words of 
the sentence read thus, " of four successive emperors." Now surely 
it needed no very large stretch of the commonest candour, not to 
speak of that Christian charity which is so largely profest, but so 
sadly and uniformly set aside in practice by our critic, to have sug- 
gested the thought that this, if not a misprint, must have been a 

* In mp critters Stricture^ the extract reads thus with dots of omission. " During a 
long period 0/220 pears, from the establishment of this artfu] system (of the imperial 
authority) to the death of Commodus, the dangers inherent to a military government 
were in a great measure suspended. . . . But Nero involved the whole empire in his 
ruin. In the space of 18 months, four princes perished by the sword,^* &c. p. zvi. 

In Gtbbou, the passage after the word suspended, and for which the dots are 
substituted, reads thus : '•'• The soldiers were seldom roused to that fatal sense of 
their own strength, and of the weakness of the civil authority, which was, before and 
afterwards, productive of such dreadful calamities. CaHgtJa and Domxtian were 
assassinated in iheir palace by their own domestics : the convulsicms which agitated 
Rome on the death of the former, were confined to the walls of the city. But Nero 
involved," &c. ■ See Note ^ to page 73. 
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mere mistake of inadvertence on the part of the Author of the Horae. 
Are not mistakes in nature and amount not very dissimilar to he 
found at times in writers, such for example as himself and yourself, 
Rev^. Sir, whom he would he the farthest from accusing of inten- 
tional falsification in them ? Thus in our critters own Treatise we 
find him at p. xlii writing Aurelianus for Aurelius, and at p. box Sep- 
timius Severus for Alexander Severus ; nay and at pp. Ixxxiv, Lcxxv, 
giving in inverted commas, and as a quotation from me, the phrase 
" military proconsuls" whereas my real words are " military revolu- 
tionists ;" and founding an arg^ument on the misreading, of which 
more in my next Letter. Yet would he not deem it captious and 
uncandid in any one to charge the two former mistakes on him as 
mistakes of ignorance, the latter as a mistake of intentional falsifica* 
tion ; when in reality they only arose from inadvertency and imper- 
fect recollection ? And so again in your Signs of the "nmes. Rev*. 
Sir ; where, not to speak of other misprints and mistakes, I happen 
to have seen, at p. 405 of your second volume, apparently the same 
error of five for four that is here charged on me. For you there thus 
express yourself : " The various forms of reHgion that have arisen 
in the earth give their interpretation to the opening of the first five 
Seals :" whereas your Commentary speaks but of four forms of re- 
ligion symbohzed in the first /our Seals ; and says respecting the 
fifth Seal, that *' in it no other form of religion appears ;" its subject 
being in fact altogether different. Yet what is this but a mistake of 
inadvertence ? How much more might T be supposed to have fallen 
through mere casual inadvertence into the mistake of transcription 
here charged on me: considering that in the whole context of the pas- 
sage Gibbon is speaking of the five emperors, not of four merely out 
of them ; and that my ovm silbject made my mind, thoughts, and pen 
run upon the five / 

But, in proof of the wilfulness of the mistake in my case, om- 
critic, with a mock affectation of charity accompanying which is too 
characteristic to omit, and which I therefore subjoin,^ thus argues at 
p. xviii ; "Five emperors are essential to Mr. E.'s h)rpothesis :" and 

* " Truth demands, and charity dare not here forbid, to turn, however painfully, 
to Gibbon, and to read his own words in his own pages. . . . How Mr. E. did quote 
* of these five,' instead of * of four,* as Gibbon wrote, it is not in the anthor^s power 
to know ; and, looking to His example who said, ' I judge no man,' it is not his pro- 
vince to judge. But every watchman, the moment he sees danger, is bound to tell 
it. . . . Whatever be the motive or punishment for issuing it, counterfeit coin cannot 
pass." p. xviii. — I have already had occasion to cite this, with reference not to a mere 
misquotation on your part, but a comment founded on the misquotation, at p. 24 supra. 
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again at p. xxvii ; *' What the need or use of converting /o«r empe- 
rors into five, if the whole system of the interpretation of the Seals 
in the Horse Apocalypticae did not hang on this feeble link?"^ i. e. the 
linking on of Nerva in that line of good emperors, which I suppose 
to be symbolized by the rider of the white horse. And would then 
the circumstance of Gibbon's withholding this one meed of praise 
from Nerva, during his sixteen months' reign, while awarding it to 
the other four emperors that succeeded him, I mean the praise of 
restraining the armies by a firm but gentle hand, suffice to make neces- 
sary Nerva' 8 elimination from the list of those that in continuous 
succession brought prosperity to the Roman empire in the 2nd century ; 
and consequently to necessitate my forging tliefive on this occasion 
for the /our, in order to the establishment of my theory ? This is a 
little too absurd to need any formal refutation. Now that my atten- 
tion has been drawn to it, I at once recognize the meaning and the 
propriety of Gibbon's discriminating and exceptive language, with 
reference to this one particular point of imperial duty and good 
government. Nerva did not feel his hold on the Praetorians strong 
enough, during his brief reign, to control them by a perfect discipline : 
a fact evidenced by his inability to protect the conspirators against 
Domitian^ from their vengeance ; but which was the immediate occa- 
sion of his adopting Trajan, and so providing one who taould control 
them. But that, this notwithstanding, it is Nerva that ought to be 
reckoned as the head of the imperial line under whom the empire 
enjoyed what has been called its golden age, is a fiact that rests on 
the most irrefragable authority : on that alike of Suetonius, FHny, 
Tacitus, Aurelius Victor, Eutropius, among the ancients ; (I shall 
have again probably to refer to their testimony ;) and, among the 
modems, not to mention various others, of Montesquieu and Gibbon ; 
which last-mentioned author you yourself. Reverend Sir, explicitly 
quote and follow in the matter.^ So that our critic's assertion about the 
necessity to my theory of '* this feeble link" proves to be utterly false. 
So much on this point of charge against me by my critic. But 
let me not pass onward from it without noticing the extraordinary 
double blunder into which he has stumbled, while handling this little 
sentence in Gibbon against the Horse, albeit one of meaning so clear 
and simple. ** Gibbon knew too much," says he " of war, and con- 
quest, and triumph, to depict any age as golden in which they held 

* The inadyertence is again alluded to pp. xzxiz, czxiii, &c. 
* Dion does not specify these ; but they are specified by the younger Victor. 
' Signs of the Times, I 225. 
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the conspicuous place. On the contrary (for truth is ever consistent 
with itself) he states that the /our emperors with a firm and gentle 
hand restrained the artnies, instead of leading them forth to conquest 
and to victory,** ^ Oh, marvellous comment ! So Gibbon's real sense 
of restraining them from civil turbulence and umr is converted by our 
critic into that of restraining them from foreign conquests : and more- 
over the praise of restraining them from such foreign conquests is 
supposed by him to have been withheld by Gibbon from the peaceable 
Nerva; and he is made to award it emphatically to the conqueror Trajan, 
as well as Trajan's three successors, Marcus Aurelius inclusive ! ! 

3. Now for a third charge of misrepresentation against me. Said 
the Horse, with reference to the continuous reigns of all the five empe- 
rorsy " Gibbon represents it to us as a golden age of prosperity scarce 
to be paralleled in history." Says our critic,^ Gibbon calls it only 
"the golden age of Trajan and the Antonines. Nerva is manifestly 
excluded, and Adrian is not named." Alas that such painstaking 
criticism on minutiae should have no better success! But did it 
really require any very great discernment on his part to perceive that, 
had Gibbon intended to exclude Adrian by not naming him, he would 
have said in the plural ** the golden ages of Trajan and the Anto- 
nines : " there being in that case two such ages> not one merely ; the 
first separated from the second by the twenty years of the reign of 
Adrian ? Or again did it require any very great discernment to per- 
ceive that, had Gibbon meant to exclude Nerva, and to represent this 
golden age as commencing only with Trajan's reign, he could never 
have described it as one " preceded by an age of iron : " the then 
immediately preceding reign of Nerva forming part of the antecedent 
period ; a reign which he elsewhere characterizes, not as one of iron, 
but as forming part of an era of the greatest happmess and prosperity 
in the history of the world ? 

4thly, and last under this head, there comes up for his animadver- 
sion my supposed perversion of Gibbon, in saying that that historian 
" deferred entering on his main subject of the decline of the empire, 
in order first to picture out its glory and happiness in this precise 
(Bra" For besides the incorrectness, as he would have it, of my re- 
presenting the age intended to be the *' precise eera" of the five reigns, 
whereas, objects my critic,^ ** the titles of Gibbon's first three chap- 
ters" (all which he cites, and with Italics,) speak only of *' the age of 
the Antonines** an objection of similar absurdity, and with a similarly 
obvious and decisive reply meeting it, as in the former case,^ — be- 

* p. xxiii. * p. xix. ^ n,id. 

* For are not the illustrations in these three chapters perpetually borrowed from 
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sides this, I say, the word glory used by me offends him : for where, 
asks he, does Gibbon speak "a word of the glory of the empire 
during that precise sera ?" So shocked indeed is he at my grievous 
misrepresentation of the historian of the Decline and Fall on this 
point, that he actually inserts a parenthetic {sic) after the word glory, 
in his quotation of my sentence from the Horse ; ^ and not here at p. 
xix only, but again at p. xxii, and at p. Ix, he thinks it important 
enough to revert ironically to the point. But let me beg to ask him 
in what would he have an earthly empire's earthly glory to consist ? 
Surely, one might suppose, in its territorial extent and resources, the 
advance of its civilization, splendor of its cities, strength of its 
armies, wisdom and justice of its administration, and its internal 
union and prosperity. Now these are the very subjects dilated on 
by Gibbon in his descriptive sketch of the empire in these three in- 
troductory chapters. Which being so, whence so strange a charge 
against me ? — ^The explanation I imagine will be found in my critic's 
evident propensity (to use his own phrase) of *' catching at words ;"^ 
and in the fact that in a laborious hunting through the three chapters 
he no where found the word glory, though the tMng signified by it 
met him every where. Hence his announcement; " Not one word does 
Gibbon say of the ' glory ' of the empire in that precise aera." Truly 
my critic has chosen out for himself an exalted kind of criticism ; 
and we may wish him joy of his research and of his discovery. Yet, 
unfortunately for such an investigator of trifles, had he but looked 
a Httle further he would have been startled at meeting the very word 
whose absence had seemed so good a catch to him. At the com-\ 
mencement of Gibbon's fourth or next chapter to the three, he will 
find the historian speaking of ** the mild glories of Commodus' five 
predecessors." ^ Yes, Rev*. Sir, let me beg you to remark, the glories 
of Commodus' five predecessors ; not of his four predecessors, (to 
Nerva's exclusion,) simply and alone. 

And so we arrive at the end of our critic's first grand head of 
charges, and at the end of p. xix of his Strictures. — ^Proceed we now 

» 
Nerval Trajan^s, and Adrian^s reigns, as well as from those of the Antonines? Nay 
more : does he not at the very ontset specifically define the meaning of this his title 
to the three chapters, in thns expressing himself. " Daring a happy period of more than 
fourscore years, the public administration was conducted by the virtue and abilities 
oiNerva^ Trajan^ Hadrian, and the two Antonines. It is the design of this and the 
two succeeding chapters to describe the prosperous condition of their empire.** Gibbon, 
i. 1, 2. — Rev. Sir, what think you, when reading this, of the infetuation of the critic 
who has presumed to write such absurdities against the Horse under your name? 
1 This is at p. xix. « p. Ixxxv. » i. 138. 
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to his second grand head of objection and charge, which will occupy 
us longer. 

II. Objections of disagreement between the characters of these 
five reigns, considered separately and in detail, and the requirements 
of the prophetic vision ;• together with charges of my having here 
too on various points misrepresented or suppressed historic evidence. 

And here I must at once enter my strongest protest against our 
critic's preliminary mutilation, and consequent misrepresentation, of 
my fundamental view of the requirements of the Apocalyptic sym- 
bols of the first seal, as expressed in the Horae ; this mutilation and 
misrepresentation being in fiact the very basis of much the larger 
half of his charges under this head against me. For he thus intro- 
duces and prepares the ground for them. " Whatever the import of 
the colour of the horse, it had to bear the rider forth, with a weapon of 
war in his hand, to conquest and to victory. No doings of the rider 
are declared, and the prophetic figuration itself can admit of none, but 
conquering and to conquer." ^ And then, in proof of my admitting 
this to be the true and exact requirement of the Apocalyptic prophecy, 
he first refers to my sketch of Claudius Drusus' triumphal arch, ex- 
hibiting on its top, with a figure of Victory *' right before his face," 
a Roman Emperor speeding forth to victory, as if the intended illustra- 
tion of what ''each'* and " all'* the five emperors were to exemplify : 2 
(not, by the way, without a characteristic half-insinuation of intended 
deception on my part in the sketch,^ followed, on a subsequent notice 
of the same, by a characteristic historical blunder about it on his 

* p. zxi. The italics are mine. 

• So p. XXXV. " The timorous Nerva, ... the martial Trajan, ... the ambulatory 
Adrian, and the sedentary Antoninus, must maintain the same character, and realize 
the idea of a Roman emperor speeding forth to victory ; that they may achieve con- 
quest after conquest, and gain victory after victory, and be all triumphant ; that each 
may show, as in the figure set for them, a Roman emperor proceeding to victory." 

® " In the close of a Note,"^ he says, p. xxi, " which may have escaped the notice of 
some readers, Mr. £. says, ^ I should observe that in the Plate opposite the Victory 
has been added by me, by way of illustration, from another triumphal arch adjoining 
this in Montfaucon^s Plate.' " In almost any other writer I should have viewed this 
sentence as meaning nothing but what it says ; however useless to the point, so con- 
strued. But the writer before us is one to be judged of by no common rules. And 
I think I am not mistaken, considering the italics of the word Note, and the ** which 
may have escaped,^* &c. in understanding it as an inuendo that I half purposed con- 
cealment and deception in ' the matter. What a pity, having this sly end in view, 
that I put the Victory detached from the arch, and almost suspended in thin otr, ^ right 
before the reader's face,'' to use my critic's elegant language, and not on the arch 
itself! 
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part : ^) and he next cites, to the same effect, both my words of in* 
ference from the Apocalyptic symbol, that " it was as if the rulers 
were to go forth in the wars of the empire conquering and to con- 
quer, assuring the general inviolability from foreign foes, and per- 
haps (for the words to conquer seemed to intimate as much) advanc* 
ing the limits and the greatness of the empire ; " and also an ex- 
pression used by me a page or two after, about the " manner in which 
these five successive emperors guided the nation to its triumphs." 
Which latter passage is thus given by my critic, with a certain brief 
substituted parenthetic clause of his own, which I italicize : — " The 
manner, Mr. E. asserts, in which these five successive emperors 
g^ded the nation ' to its triumphs,' must (with other things he intrO" 
duces) at once have suggested them as the persons symbolized." 

** Whatever the import of the colour of the horse.^* What right, let 
me here first beg to ask, has my critic to eliminate this very impor- 
tant particular in the prophetic figuration from the question now be- 
fore us ? What right to say, *' No doings of the rider are declared, 
and the figuration itself can admit of none, but conquering, and to con- 
quer ? " Was there then no connection between the figured horses, 
in the first four Apocaljrptic Seals, and their riders; no relation between 
the colours of the one, and the character and acts^ of the other ? You 
at least, Rev^. Sir, wiU here feel bound to agree with me, and with 

* At p. Ix, speaking of the emperors Claudius, Aurelian, Tacitus, Probus, and Dio- 
cletian, (emperors of the latter half of the third century,) ray critic says ; " To the 
medal oithe first of these Mr. E. does appeal, as the horseman in it is speeding forth 
between trophies on a triumphal arch/* 

Now in the Note in the Horse just before referred to, which intimates my addition 
of the Victory in the engraving of the triumphal arch, the Claudius to whom the arch 
was raised, is stated from Bellori to have been Nero Claudius Drusus Germanicus : 
which Claudius Drusus was the brother of Tiberius ; commanded under Augustus on 
the Rhine ; there gained yictories over the Germans, whence his title Germanicus ; 
^ and on death had the honour of a triumphal arch decreed to him, as both Suetonius and 
Dion CassiuB report to us ; — ^an arch erected, Suetonius adds, in the Appian way. 
There in fiict, though mutilated of its statuary, it still remains ; a picturesque object, 
close by the gate of S. Sebastiano.— On the other hand the Claudius whose arch my 
critic would make it, was not a Nero^ not a Drusus^ but a man of obscure lUyrian ex- 
traction ; and who received the surname moreover, on account of his victories on the 
lower Danube, not of Germanicus, but Chthums, Indeed the style of the sculptured 
figures on the arch might perhaps of itself suffice to indicate to any one at all ac- 
quainted with ancient art, that it must have belonged to a period considerably anterior 
to that of Gallienus and Claudius :— a time this latter of which Niebuhr observes, 
(Vol. ii. p. 346), that ^^ talent and art had become extinct in the same proportion as 
the world had become desolate : " and a little earlier, p. 324, that about or soon after 
the time of Septimus Severus, " the artistic eye, the taste, the sense of proportion, as 
well as technical skill, seem to have been lost all at once.'** 

G 
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common sense. It is the symbolized rider Christ that is represented 
in your scheme of the Seals as causing the white of the first horse ; 
that is, you explain, of the Church. It is the symbohzed rider 
Mahomet of the second horse, " of whose destrojdng wonderfolly 
the (horse's) colour of blood is the badge." It is the Popes, the rider 
of your third horse, that ** extinguished the light of the gospel," 
and so made the Church ridden by them black. It is Infidelity, the 
rider of your fourth horse, that " bearing death to the soul," gives the 
horse its " livid hue."i Similarly, in respect of my own or any other 
Apocalyptic scheme, you cannot in consistency hesitate to affirm with 
me that no complete and perfect view of *' the doings of the rider" 
can be given, without taking into consideration the horses colour, as one 
chief indication in the prophecy. — ^Accordingly, like yourself, I place 
this particular, as well as the other particulars of the first Seal's sym- 
bol, in the very foreground of my explanation. And having observed 
that in the horse's white colour the Roman people were represented 
" under the colour of triumph, prosperity, and health in the body poli- 
tic, (not stopping to illustrate or prove that prosperity and happiness, 
as well as triumph, were signified by the colour white among the Ro- 
mans, just as mourning and distress by blacky because of the notori- 
ousness of the fact, and that no one has ever attempted to dispute it,) 
I then thus draw my inferences as to the prophetic symbol's intent, in 
a sentence which is the first quoted from, and the first mangled, by 
my assailant : — " It was as if prosperity long unknown should spring 
up, and continue for some considerable time within the empire: a pros- 
perity introduced and accompanied, except as peace might vary them, 
by wars of victory and triumph ; wars to which the rulers would go 
forth conquering and to conquer, &c." ^ Again the sentence which 
is the second cited, and the second mangled by him, stands thus in 
the Horse. " Now to ourselves what is related of the reigning em- 
perors throughout this sera, — their absolute authority, for as yet ' the 
armies were restrained by the firm and gentle hand of these five [it 
should have been, of four"] successive emperors,' and the manner in 
which they used it to cherish the nation^ s happiness^ advance its prospe- 
rity, [it is for these important clauses that my criti<fs parenthesis is 
substituted] and guide it to its triumphs, — must at once have sug- 
gested them as the persons symbolized. As Gibbon says ; ' The de- 
hght was theirs of beholding the general happiness of which they were 
the authors.'" 3 

* Signs of the Times, Vol. L pp. 179, 180 ; 187 ; 196, 195 -, 213. See in my second 
Letter the critique on your Seals. * Horae, i. 125. * lb. 128. 
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Such is the broad basis laid down by me of indications and re- 
quirements in the Apocal3rptic symbol, the counterpart to which I 
sought, and judged myself to have found, in the history of the five 
Roman emperors, from Nerva to the second Antonine; such my 
critic's dehberate, consciouji, determined mutilation and misrepre- 
sentation of it : — my own declared view including the idea of pros- 
perity, happiness, and not infrequent peace in the empire, as well as of 
triumphs in war: (of which triumphs, of course, those only of the ^ve 
emperors that engaged in war could be meant by me as the causal in- 
struments : ') my critic on the other hand confining the Apocalyptic 
requirements, and my declared view of them, to warlike triumphs simply 
and alone. A misrepresentation this bad, very bad, in any one that 
might make it : but specially bad in one who makes loud profession 
all the while of doing what he does in the cause of Christian truth 
and charity ; and of feeling that " too much care could not be taken 
by him, lest in any thing he should be greatly guilty of the slightest 
misrepresentation," ^ — Moreover there is a yet further aggravation 
of the evil, supposing him to have had by his side, or at least atten- 
tively perused, as there seems good evidence of his having done, Mr. 
Arnold's long previously published pamphlet of Remarks on the Horse 
Apocalypticse. For then he must be supposed in common fairness 
to have perused my Reply to Mr. Arnold also : in which Reply the 
point above-mentioned, (I mean as to the prominent indications in the 
Apocalyptic symbol of much of prosperity and peace during the then 
coming sera, as well as of triumphs in war,) is strongly insisted on.* — 
Nor let me omit to suggest too his gross self-inconsistency in the 
matter. For, while laying it down against the Horse that the one 
thing required of the rider by the prophetic conditions is his going 
forth conquering and to conquer, and this in a continuous course of 
conquest (for he tries each part of the whole period of my first Seal 

* Not ** all included,^ as my critic says, p. xzxi. 
' Strictures, p. yi, already referred to. 
* Reply, pp. 9, 10. It may be well to quote a part of the passage. " The colour 
white b one signifying prosperity and happiness : (the contrary to the black of the 
third horse ; which of course, as says Mr. Arnold, implies distress and mourning :) 
and, again to borrow Mr. A^s words, *■ An age of conquest (so prolonged) would be 
no age of happiness and prosperity.* Hence it was one of the usual requirements for 
the grant of a Roman triumph, (in which literal whdie horses were sometimes used,) 
that the province should have been reduced to a state of peace : so as to permit of the 
army ^8 withdrawal, to share in the triumphal progress, and of the people^s enjoyment 
of the result. In fact, that fkux was to be one main constituent of the^happiness 
of the »ra of the first Seal is eaepressly implied in the words of the second Seal .* (I beg 
the reader's particular attention to this point :) it being said on its opening, X\iBX peace 
(evidently the previously existing peace) was then at length taken from the earth." 

G2 
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by the test,) I say while thus laying down and applying the Apoca- 
lyptic requirements against the Horae, our critic, whether sincerely 
or satirically, is loud in praise of your explanation of the first Seal : 
— ^which explanation, expounding the rider of Christ, tells indeed of 
the early triumphs of his gospel on the, first propagation of Christi- 
anity, and of his and its final triumph at the consummation : but in 
the interval, the long interval of twelve or fifteen centuries, admits (as 
we have seen) that " deluded enemies have sometimes thought the 
victory theirs ; " describes " the whole world as affected by the dark- 
ness of Popery ; " * and tells of the extremity even yet coining, of 
Christ's Httle remnant of the two sackcloth-robed witnesses bein^ 
conquered and killed by the Beast ! 

And now then on this larger and juster view of the indications 
respecting the rider and the horse ridden, the rulers and the ruled, 
in the Apocalyptic symbol, not on that narrow and garbled ope which, 
my critic would assume as a preliminary, and even father upon me 
as its author, proceed we to see whether what he has brought for- 
ward in his detailed review of the successive reigns and emperors of 
the sera in question, (it occupies from p. xxv to p. xliii in the Stric- 
tures,) avails to disprove the accordance I have asserted between them 
and the prefigurative symbol of the first Seal, or not. — It will be 
well, ercxentering on the enquiry, to mark the order of the several 
clauses in the brief prophecy, as well as its terms and tenor. *' I sa-w, 
and behold a white horse, and he that sate on him having a bow^ ; 
and a crown was given him; and he went forth conquering, and that 
he should conquer :" — there being here first the horse of white color, 
rode by a rider bearing a bow, to whom a crown was given ; then his 
going forth conquering; and with the final declaration made about him 
that he should conquer : the white of the horse continuing through- 
out. According to my view this rider is the symbol, or representative, 
of the whole Cretico-imperial line, from Nerva to Aurelius Antoninus in- 
clusive ; just as the Beast's eighth head of the whole line of Popes. 
And I conceive that the accordance which I assert to exist between 
the prophecy and the history will be proved, supposing it appear that 
this imperial line, having something in its origin or character answer- 
ing to the bow, and commencing soon after St. John's seeing the vision 
in Patmos, did immediately from the first exhibit the empire in the 
guise of happiness and prosperity; then presently go forth conquering 

* Signs of the Times L 186, 204. So, near the conclusion of the work, Vol. ii. p. 
412, 1 find you thus expressing your view ; " In the first Apocalyptic vision, pointing 
to the end, Christ went forth conquering and to conquer/'-— See pp. 12, 13, suprl 
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in some remarkable course of conquest; and with the realized destiny 
of conquering afterwards, whenever and wherever wars might occur : 
the happiness and prosperity of the people still continuing to the end. 
Intervals of peace I conceive to be not only not excluded, but rather 
expressly required by the symbol. For, to use my critic's own 
words, somewhat modified, (and so both Mr. Arnold and myself, as 
you doubtless know. Rev*. Sir, have said long since,^) the continuous 
prosperity and happiness of a people through any extended period does 
almost necessarily exclude the idea of contmuous war, conquest, and 
triumph.^ Besides that the 2nd Seal takes up the earth's history in 
a state of peace. 

1st Nerva, — Mj critic's own incorrect version of the requirements 
of the Apocalyptic symbol here instantly comes into requisition. The 
going forth conquering, he will have it, must be the one point at 
once and only looked to ; not the previous particular figiu^d of the 
horse appearing white under one bearing a bow, to whom a crown 
was given. So Nerva' s ** feeble age " is noted from Gibbon ; and 
dressed up, somewhat in burlesque, in contrast with what he is pleased 
to call " the heroic character of the first of Mr. Elliotfs conquerors.'* 
But take the details pictured in the vision. Was not Nerva one to 
whom the Cretan bow^badge was appropriate, as being himself of 
Cretan ancestry ; a feet asserted by me, and that wiU be soon amply 
confi,rmed under my 3rd main head } Was not the imperial crown 
given him, within a year after St. John's seeing the visions in Patmos? 
Again, did not the empire instantly exhibit the hue of prosperity and 
happiness under his government ? What says Gibbon on this point ? 
What says your own other cited authority of the Ancient Universal 
History? 3 What, not to mention a multitude of others, (some 
already before referred to,) the superlatively high cotemporary autho- 
rity of Tacitus 1 * — ^My critic tries to burlesque Nerva* s age, when 
elevated to the empire. When the great historian Tacitus' descend- 
ant, the Tacitus of the latter half of the third century, was at an 
age greater than Nerva' s urged by the Roman Senate to undertake 
the empire, they accepted not his alleged excuse of ** feeble age." 
" Et quis melius quam senex imperat? " was their reiterated cry.^ — 

^ Arnold's Remarks, p. 2 ; Reply p. 10. 

' ^' Sach prosperity and happiness necessarily exclude the action of the warlike 
bow, and war, conquest, and ^nmph." p. zxii. 

^ **...And truly the happiness and welfiire of those who lived under him were, dur- 
ing the short time he reigned, his only end and pursnit.'' p. xxy. 

^ ** Quanquam primo statim beatissimi seculi ortu Nerva Caesar res etiam dissocia- 
biles miscuerit, principatum ac libertatem &c." Agricol. 3. * Vopiscus, ch. & 
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Nor, let me beg to add, was the honor of foreign triumph &o want- 
ing to Nerva as my critic would have it supposed. Short as was his 
reign, we know by the report of another famous cotemporary of his, 
the younger Pliny, Hiat victory, which under the later years of Domi- 
tian had seemed to have forsaken the Roman standards,^ now again 
returned to them. The laurel crown was brought him by a joyful 
messenger, in token of an important triumph over the Suevi, gained 
by one of his generals on the Pannonian frontier.^ According to the 
well-known Roman law and custom of ascribing the victories of infe- 
rior generals to the chief general, or Imperator,* it was to Nerva 
this triumph was ascribed. And medals of his still extant record to 
us his assumption on the occasion of the titles of " (rermanicus,'' and 
" the second time Imperator ;" the device on some of them exhibiting 
the figure of Victory ^ (I beg my critic to keep his patience as he 
reads this,) holding a palm-branch in her left hand, and in her right 
(just as in my plate) the laurel croum,^ 

2. Trajan. — After a reign of but sixteen short months Nerva was 
succeeded by Trajan. And now, as my critic himself does not deny, 
the second point noted by me in the Apocalyptic figuration, (that 
same which the conquering warrior on my triumphal arc was specially 
intended to illustrate,) I mean " the going forth to conquer y^ had in an 
eminent degree its accomplishment. Alike Dacia in its four years' war, 
and afterwards the more distant East, from Armenia to the moutli of 

^ So Tacitus, speaking of the state of things before Agricola^s death, a. d. 93 : 
'* Et ea insequuta sant Reip. tempora quae sileri Agricolam non sinerent : tot exercitus 
in MsBsid Dacidqiie, et Oermani& Pannonidque, temeritate aut per ignayiam dacum 
amissi ; tot militares vici cum tot cohortibus expugnati et capti ; nee jam de limite 
imperii et rip&, sed de hibernis legionum et possessione dubitatum.*' Agricola, 41. 

' " Allata erat ex Pannoni& laurea ; id agentibus Diis ut invicti Imperatoris ex- 
ortum victorias insigne decoraret.^^ Plin. Paneg. ch. 8. 

^ See Gibbon, ch. iii, note 10. — I shall haye to refer to this custom again, as my 
critic seems quite ignorant of it. 

^ Vaillant thus describes the obyerse of one, Nervals head laurelled being on the face : 
Imp. n. Cos. mi. P. P. Victoria gradiens ; dextr& coronam, sinistrd palmam. 
He explains this of the Pannonian yictory noticed by Pliny ; and speaks o^it as gained 
by Trcfjan, then one of the generals of the empire. And so Cedrenus. But Trajan, 
when adopted by Nerya, was at Cologne, in the office of Praefect oyer the Lower Ger- 
many. So Eutropius tells us. Hence the general impression among scholars that 
Trajan was not the victorious general on this occasion. 

Eckhel, vi. 406, observes, that it appears from an inscription on a marble given by 
Albertus Rubenius, that Q. Attius was the general, and the war one with the Suevi : 
" Ab Imperatore NervA Aug. Germ. Bello Suebic. Coron. Aurea." (The Ck^rona 
^ur«a was an honorary present to the general.) — Antzenius (ad loc.) suggests that 
Trajan may first have gained the victory, and immediately afterwards gone to assume 
the government at Cologne. If so, the victory gained by Attius was a second one. 
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the Tigris, and beyond it, were witnesses to the fact : while, all the 
■while during this twenty years' reign, the prosperity and happiness of 
the empire continued ; and this in a measure increased rather than 
diminished.! What then my critic's objection here ? His plan is, 
and in a manner not quite fair and candid, to make what he can of 
certain partial passing reverses that happened just at the close of 
Trajan's reign. I say, in a manner not quite fair and candid. For, as 
the historian Gibbon has been again and again set forth by him, as the 
authority by which he would test the accuracy of my statements, 
ought he not here to have adhered to Gibbon ? Instead of this he 
prefers to set him quite aside on the point under consideration: 
omits, without any notice of it to the reader, a striking passage about 
the rapidity and brilhancy of Trajan's eastern conquests,- that occurs 
in the midst of a quotation about Trajan that he professes to take 
from that historian : and having come to his notice of the clos- 
ing scene, '* But the death of Trajan clouded the splendid prospect, 
and it was justly to be dreaded that so many distant nations would 
throw off the unaccustomed yoke, when no longer restrained by the 
powerful hand which had imposed it," — stops short at the word 
prospect, and turns to what he somewhat oddly designates as ** a 
more ample page of history," * i. e. the lengthy volumes of our 
EngHsh Ancient Universal History, for a fuller elucidation, not (as we 
might have expected) of Gibbon's " cloud" in and at Trajan's death, 
but of certain events anterior and quite different ; which however, by 
applying to them Gibbon's figures of " dark*' and " the cloud,*' ^ 
he leads his readers to believe to be the very cloud intended by the 
historian of the Decline and Fall. — Nor indeed, after turning to the 
Ancient Universal History, do we find our critic's use even of that book 
quite fair or faithful. For first ought there not to be a certain regard 
to proportion, if I may so express it, in any profest historic sketch of a 
reign or sera : so, I mean, that if the unclouded and briUiant part of 
an eventful reign were long, the clouded in comparison very short, 
then the narrative should in some measure be proportionally longer 
on the one, and shorter on the other ? Whereas our critic, by the 

* So Tacitus, in continuation of the passage respecting Nerva, quoted by me 
in the Note * p. 85 preceding ; " augeatque quotidie felicitatem imperii Nerva Tra- 
janus.** Also Pliny Paneg. 24. In an interval of seven years' peace, between the 
end of the Dacian and beginning of the Eastern war, Trajan devoted himself to the 
civil administration of the empire. 

" It begins; " Every day the astonished senate received the intelligence of new 
names and new nations that acknowledged his sway :" &c. p. 10. ' p. xxviii. 

* " The cUmd that hung on his last days." So p. xxxv. And at pp. xxx and xxxi 
the word " dark" is given in inverted commas. 
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artifice of resorting to Gibbon's succinct sketch for his notice of the 
long and most brilliant part of Trajan's reign, expunging out of it all 
the middle part, (short as the whole is,) and then, for a description of 
what he would have to be the last clouded twelve months, quitting 
Gibbon, and resorting to the more proUx Universal History, — con- 
trives to g^ve scarce half a page to Trajan's first eighteen and more 
brilliant years, but a page and a quarter, at quite disproportionate length, 
to the more cloudedhalf-year, or year, (as he would have it) at the close. 
Nor this alone. But he also suppresses that self-same Universal His- 
tory's testimony to the almost immediate dispersion of what he tells of 
as the dark cloud ;^ so as really quite to mislead an unwary reader. 

Let me give a brief abstract of facts respecting this concluding 
part of the reign of Trajan ; my chief authorities being Dion Cassius 
of the ancients, and of the modems Tillemont and Niebuhr. It was 
in the year 116 a.d. then, according to Tillemont, and 19th of Tra- 
jan's reign,^ that the Emperor, after his brilliant course of conquest 
in the £ast, descending the Tigris, embarked at its mouth, and made 
the voyage of the Persian Gulf as far as the extremity of Arabia 
Felix ; which country, and also Nabia, he reduced under the Roman 
power.* At this time, during his absence, many of the cities and people 
whom he had so rapidly subdued, (those in Mesopotamia more particu- 
larly, if not exclusively,) revolted; in some towns the Roman garrisons 
being put to the sword, from some expeUed. I say, if not exclusively : 
for it is evident that Parthia, the greatest and most powerful of the sub- 
dued nations, and Armenia and Arabia too, were exceptions, (exceptions 
not noted by my critic,) and revolted not.^ Near about the same time, 
within the older provinces of the Roman empire, there was a revolt 

^ *^ But to Rome he never returned ^ nor was the end of his actions answerable to 
the beginning. For fnos^ of the nations which he had conquered revolted^ and shook 
off the yokcy after having driven out and [qu. or?] massacred the garrisons that had 
been left among them. The Jews fell into a dreadful rebellion in all the provinces of 
the empire : [Dion, Ixviii. 32, says only in Cyrene, Egypt, and Cyprus :] the example 
of the Jews was followed by most of the countries which Trajan had conquered.'^ p. 
xxix. So my critic from the Ancient Universal History, xv. 141 : where there occurs 
also, in immediate juxtaposition, the following marginal summary of the seqttd of the 
revolt, as well as of the revolt itself : — ** Most of the countries conquered by Trajan 
revolt; but are again reduced.''* * Trajan's reign began Jan. 27, a.d. 98. 

® *' He now [i. e. after the peace with the Parthians] made an incursion into a coun- 
try ( Arabia), concerning which we have but scanty information. Thus much however 
is certain, that he made Arabia, as far as . Medina, a Roman province, and received 
the homage of the native princes. The wars under Trajan extended as far as Nubia; 
and Nubia itself came under the dominion of Rome, and remained under it till the 
middle of the third century." Niebuhr ii. 255. He refers to the Inscriptiones 
Ntdnenses,— On Trajan's conquest oi Arabia Felix, see Tillemont, 

* So Tillemont. The account of where Trajan's generals went against the revolted 
people plainly confines the revolters, I think, within the limits I have specified. 
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of the Jews also, attended with much hloodshed ; alike in Cyrene, 
Egypt, and Cyprus. On hearing of this, Trajan returned ; (whether 
by way of the Red Sea, or of the Persian Gulf and Tigris, seems a 
little doubtful ;)^ and despatched generals against the several revolted 
towns and people. Of these one, named Maximus, was worsted in 
a battle and killed. But in every other recorded case success attended 
them : a result very different from what might be mferred from my 
critic's representations. Lucius Quietus took and destroyed Nisibis 
and Edessa, reduced many other places into subjection, and more- 
over overthrew and reduced the Jews : another of the Roman gene- 
rals took Seleucia : and in fine Trajan himself, in a public assembly 
of the Parthians summoned at Ctesiphon, gave them Parthamaspates 
as king, (a king dependent of course on himself,) and crowned him 
with the royal diadem. ^ — ^Thus as the year 117 a.d. opened, which 
was the 20th and last of Trajan's reign^ all, with scarce an excep* 
tion, "seems to have been reduced (just accordantly with the Ancient 
Universal History's marginal statement^ and in full justification of 
Gibbon's not noticing so passing a cloud) to its previous state of de- 
pendence or subjection. Trajan had thus far not merely gone forth 
conquering, but begun the fulfilment also of the added words respect- 
ing the subsequent destiny of the white horse's rider, (as I understand 
the text,) ** and that he should conquer." — Soon after, at the siege 
of the small town of Hatra in the Mesopotamian desert, he was re- 
pulsed ; (a petty affair surely !) the heat, the desert, and the elements 
being the chief hindrance to success :^ presently after which falling 
ill, he was obliged to forego his intended return into Mesopotamia ; 
and, setting out for Italy, died at SeHnus on the road. Thereupon, 
according to Gibbon, it was to be feared that the countries so con- 
quered would revolt ; according to others less accurate, as I think we 
shall see, such as the Ancient Universal History, they revolted. 
Whether the character of, the &^ viKfia-^Vy " and that he should con- 
quer," here left that Cretico-Imperial line which I suppose to have 
been impersonated in the rider of the white horse, or not, is a 
question that belongs to the history not of Trajan, but of Trajan's 
successor Hadrian.^ 

^ His conquest of Nvbia must apparently have taken place at this time : and from 
Nubia the return to Babylon would be not very much longer by the one way than 
the other. If his return was by way of the Red Sea, the submission of the tribes 
along the coast, as far as Medina, may have taken place as ne sailed up it. 

' This is the subject of one of the square bas-reliefs on Constantine's arch at Rome; 
it having been taken from Trajan's arch, together with various others, to adorn that 
of Constantine. ^ Dion. Ixviii. 31. 

* My critic, in a brief parenthietic paragraph at p. xxvii, leaves his usual line of 
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Proceed we therefore next to this third emperor in the aeries. 

2. Hadrian, — ^Did the character then of the kou ha vucy^a^ now 
leave the Cretico-Imperial line ? This, in so far as Hadrian had 
to deal with wars, is here, as I said, the question. What the precise 
measure of revolt in Trajan's newly-subdued provinces beyond the 
Euphrates, on his sickness and death, does not quite distinctly appear. 
Dion Cassius says only that the Parthians, disesteeming Parthamas- 
pates, (whom Trajan had set as king over them,) began to be ruled 
after their own manner.^ iElius Spartian, our other chief ancient 
authority, speaks of '* the nations revolting whom Trajan had sub- 
dued,"^ but particularizes none : and so expresses himself presently 
afterwards, as we shall see, about Parthia, Armenia, and Mesopota- 
mia, as to unite with Dion in justifying Gibbon's representation of the 
revolt as a matter to be feared^ rather than what my critic (passing 
over Gibbon's view in silence) would have it believed, a matter of 
fact. Under the existing circumstances Hadrian determined to abandon 
the trans- Euphratean provinces, and follow Augustus' principle of 
making the Euphrates the Roman Eastern frontier. But in what man- 
ner, and in what character, did he do this ? As one compelled to it, 
because of his inability to put down the revolts 7 Listen to the same 
Spartian. '' He enjoyed always the friendship of the Parthians, be- 
cause he withdrew the king whom Trajan had imposed. He permitted 
the Armenians to have a king, whereas under Trajan they had had a 

arg:iimeiit to object to Trajan as a persecutor of the Christians. In turgid language, 
already cited by me at p. 32, he exclaims ; " The blood of Christians shed by his de- 
cree might be seen dripping from the horse on which he sat, and dying (qu. dyeing?) 
it into redness.^* But ist, Trajan could hardly be called a persecutor. Tertullian 
(Apolog. 5) speaks of Trajan^s rescript as a relaxation of the ancient penal laws ; ** quas 
Trajanus ex parte frustratus est, vetando inquiri Christianos.^^ See Neander, and my 
remarks on the point, Hor. Ap. i. 189. — 2ndly, the Christians being at this time a small 
scattered and separate community, in the empire but not of the empire, the picturing 
of their fortunes is reserved to a separate symbolization, as I conceive, viz. that of 
the 5th Seal ; the other Seals having reference to the Roman empire and people gene- 
rally. Hence I see no impropriety in the idea of the five emperors being figured by a 
white horse. Though Nebuchadnezzar was the destroyer of Jerusalem, and held some of 
God's true servants in captivity, yet in the symbolization of the great image, " Thou," 
it was said, " art the head oigold."^—^. What would my critic say to your represen- 
tation, when explaining the half-hour's silence in heaven to signify the period of hap- 
piness from Nerva to the second Antonine inclusive ; '* The edicts of the empire 
against the Church were also a< Mc sain« pcrwd suspended for a little season?" Signs 
of the Times, i. 225. But to this I have already alluded elsewhere. See p. 32 supr^ 
* Ol nap0oi, rov Uapeaixtunemtiv aira^iaMramrc;, ev ry trtpertp^ rpow^ Jip^avro 
fiouriXtvtaeai. ib. 33. With which -^. Spartian well agrees, in saying, ch. 5,*' quod 
eum (quem Trajanus Parthis regem fecerat) non magni ponderis apud Parthos videret." 
* Vit. Hadrian, ch. 5 ; ** deficientibus his nationibus." 
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Roman lieutenant. He did not exact from the Mesopotamians the 
tribute which Trajan had imposed/' ^ Every clause marks a volvaUary 
act on his part, not one from compulsion. Rufus Festos gives pre- 
cisely the same representation of the matter.* And both together 
fully justify that statement of Montesquieu's to which I refer in my 
Note, but to which my critic makes no allusion : " Adrien abandonna 
les conqu^tes (i. e. the Eastern conquests) de Trajan : et il est admi- 
rable qu'apres tant de guerres les Remains n'eassent perdu que ce 
qu'ils avoient voulu quitter ; comme la mer qui n'est moins etendue que 
lorsqu'eUe se retire d'ellem^me." In which statement Montesquieu 
is followed by the equally high modern authority of Eckhel.^ — Now 
then is there anything in this inconsistent, not with our critic's gross 
misrepresentation of my opinion as to the requirements in this case of 
the Apocalyptic symbol, but with my real opinion about those require- 
ments, as already exprest in this Letter and in the Horse ? Assur- 
edly not. — But, let it be remembered, though there were no wars 
there in the East, on Hadrian's accession to the empire, there yet oc- 
curred three wars elsewhere later in his reign, to put to the test the 
fulfilment or non-fulfilment of the prophetic kui Iva viKi^aj^m. his case : 
viz. a war with the Moors who had rebelled, a war with the Sarma- 
Hans, and a war with the Jews, on their great and final insurrection. 
And what the results ? The fearful destruction of the Jews in the 
terrible war with them, is a result but too well known. The defeat 
and reduction of the Mauritanians, and of the Sarmatians, were much 
lighter and quicker affairs. On the invasion of the latter (a barbarian 
nation on the lower Danube) we read that Hadrian himself advanced 
against them, vanquished them almost by the mere terror of his 
approach,^ and was saluted on the occasion with the title of " Impe- 
rator a second time," together with its usual accompaniment of the 
laurel crown,^ — It should be noted by any one that would have a just 

' ^ Parthos in atniciti& semper habuit, quod inde regem retraxit quern Trajanus 
imposuerat. Armeniis regem habere permUit, ciim sub Trajano legatum habuissent. 
A Mesopotamiis non exegit tributum, quod Trajanus imposttit.^* ch. 21. 

^ " SpotUe propriA reductis exercitibus Armeniam, Mesopotamiam, Assyriam con- 
cessit." Ruf, Festus Breviarium. The Breriarium is dedicated to the Emperor 
Valentinian. 

' *^ Armeniam reliquasque trans Euphratem positas regiones, nimirum perpetuum 
bellorum fomitem, ultro abjecit," Eckhel, vol. "vi. p. 483. 

* The accounts of this are not yery clear. It seems to have been on this occasion 
that what Dion Cassius relates, Izix. 9, took place. To linriKov rwv jcaAs/iAci^wy 
haraoiwy rov Irpov fiera ro»v &w\uv ZitVTi^amo' a ipottrrts ol Papfiapot res fup 
'P»Ma*a$ KartirKriTrovro' rpewofiMvoi 8c wept a^as avres €Xpo»yro avrip Ziairffr^ rwv 
*po$ a\\ri\&s Sicupopwy. * See Tillemont. 
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idea of Hadrian's administration, and of the general tranquiOity 
under it, that his armies were always kept in the most formidable state 
of discipline and effectiveness.^ It should also not be forgotten, when 
talk is made, so as by my critic after Mr. Arnold's example, of the 
recession of the god Terminus under Hadrian,* that that emperor 
did not abandon so much as the half of Trajan's conquests : for he 
retained the vast province of Dacia to the North ; * and also, as I 
have intimated from Niebuhr, the provinces of Arabia and Nubia in 
the for South.* Now that each and every one of the five emperors 
that were collectively represented, as I conceive, by the rider of the 
white horse, must needs go forth still ever making fresh conquests, 
and still ever afresh extending the limits of the empire, is, as I have 
again and again said, not my notion of the requirements of the 1st 
Seal : — indeed it would be just as absurd an inference from the 
Apocalyptic symbol, as would be the inference from the prophecy of the 
Beast, (when construed, so as by both of us, of the Popes,) that every 
one of the long line of Popes must needs kill the two Witnesses, 
and rejoice for 3f days over their dead bodies. It might however, I 
think, be both naturally and rightfully inferred, that under the Cre- 
tico- Imperial line taken collectively, the hmits of the empire would be 



» Ixix. 9. So too Eckhel vi. 482. 

■ p. xxxii. — By the way our critic here fevoura us with a fresh contribution to those 
stores of antiquarian and historical discovery, for which we have been already indebted 
to him. He gives us a paragraph from Gibbon simply about Hadrian ^s cession of 
Trajan^s eastern conquests, and the submission of the god Terminus to his authority. 
And then, p. zxxtii, he adds : " Such, on the first mention of Hadrian^s name, is the 
testimony of the Historian of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, in a single 
paragraph ; to which are attached the authorities for the &ct8, Livp^ Dionysius of Hor 
lieamassua, St Augustioe, the Augustan History, Jerom's Chronicle, and all the Epito- 
mizers. Thus it is related.^ Fearful array indeed of authorities against poor Hadrian ! 
And when they thus relate^ who shall presume to say a word for him ? After the first 
shock, however, the thought may occur, of the wonderful spirit of prophecy that must 
have been imparted to Livy and to Dionysius of Halicamassus^ in order to enable them 
to relate these things against a man who lived above a century after tJtem .- and per- 
haps a little unamiable scepticism mix with wonder at the miracle. Resorting however 
to the historian of the Decline and Fall for satisfaction on the matter, it will be found 
that he cites Livy and Dionysius as authorities for something stated in a passage pre- 
ceding my critic's quotation ; and which has of course no reference whatsoever to the 
emperor Hadrian, or my critic's borrowed rdaiion about him. 

* Which Dacia continued attached to the empire till when ? and who the emperor 
that abandoned and made the god Terminus recede from it? None other than my 
critic*s prince of conquerors, of " conquerors in very truth," Aurelian ! Compare my 
critic's remarks at pp. xxxii and Ix. 

^ Eckhel, ib. 492, mentions a coin of Hadrian's with the inscription JRestituiori 
Arabia. On Nubia see Note ' p. 88 supra. 
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extended by conquests : and accordingly, whDe under Hadrian and 
the elder Antonine full half, as I said, of the vast conquests made by 
Trajan were retained as a permanent appanage of the empire, under 
the second Antonine, as we shall presently see, the frontier was again 
pushed forwards, perhaps even to TrajarCs farthest limits, eastward. 
— As to the happiness and prosperity of the empire during Hadrian's 
reign, it is universally acknowledged : and a medal with the phoenix, 
and the inscription of Saculum Aureum} remains to us as its not 
inappropriate memorial. 

4. Antoninus Pitts, — In contrast and contradiction to what my 
critic, misrepresenting me as before, wOuld still set forth as my de- 
clared opinion respecting every separate prince of the line symbolized 
by the white horse's rider, viz. that he must be in every case one 
that would go forth conquering, — in contrast with this, I say, our critic 
cites from Gibbon respecting Antoninus Pius that same statement 
that had been made by Mr. Arnold before him ; ** The tranquil life 
of Antoninus Pius was spent in the bosom of Italy.'' I need hardly now 
repeat that the real questions, in order to a proof of the accordance 
or non-accordance of Antoninus Pius' acts and reign with the require- 
ments of the Apocalyptic symbol, are, 1st, whether the Roman Empire 
continued to wear the hue of prosperity and happiness under him ; 
2ndly, whether, whenever and wherever wars might arise, it was his 
destiny that he should conquer ? The first condition all admit to have 
been most remarkably fulfilled in this emperor's reign. As to the 
second, had but my critic taken notice of what Gibbon says of certain 
hostilities on the frontiers, and then searched a httle further into 
original historians on this point, he would have found a complete 
answer in the affirmative to this condition also. For what read we 
in Capitolinus respecting him ? He tells us that Antoninus carried 
on many wars, against the Britons, Moors, Germans, Dacians, Jews, 
Parthians. And what the results ? That in one and all he was vic- 
torious.^ The victories were indeed gained by his Heutenants : but, 
as I have already remarked, it was the established Roman law and 
custom to refer the victories of the heutenants to the Emperor him- 
self.^ And here too medallic memorials remain of one at least of 

1 VaiUant, p. 155. (3rd Ed. Paris, 1696.) 
' *^ Per legatos suos plurima bella gessit. Nam et Britannos per LoUium Urbi- 
cam legatnm Ticit, . . . et Mauros ad pacem postulandam coegit ; et Germanos, et 
Dacos, et multas gentes, atque Judseos rebellantes contudit per prdesides ac legatos. 
In Achaii etiam atque iEgypto rebelliones repressit. Alanos molientes saepe re- 
firenaYit.** Capitol. Vit Anton, c. 5. Compare what he says here with what he 
says in ch. 9 also. ^ See Note ^ p. 86 supri^. 
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these victories. We have described to as by Vaillant and others 
two medals of Antoninus Pins : the one bearing on its obverse a tri- 
umphal chariot in which the Emperor is borne along in triumph ; the 
other exhibiting a Victory standing on a globe, and in her right hand 
holding out a kmrel imperatorial crown,^ 

5. Aurelius Antoninus. — On this, the fifth and last case for his 
historic review, my critic calls out all his strength. His objections 
against my notice of this emperor's wars and triumphs, (a notice 
comprized in but two brief sentences in the Horse,) occupy him, in- 
clusive of certain accompanying effusions of sarcasm and bitterness, 
for some seven pages in the Strictures, from p. xxxv to p. xlii. His 
main point of objection is that there preceded the Roman triumphs, 
both in the Eiast and North, certain great reverses to the Roman 
arms ; reverses respecting which my silence must be regarded as a 
stqfpressio vert :^ further, that these wars, being defensive, did not 
answer to the character of going forth to conquer : and yet again, 
once more, as to the Northern wars, that they were not concluded by • 
Aurelius, but by his son Commodus, whom I do not include in my 
first Seal ; and this only by means of a bought peace. There are the 
small additional charges that I put the Northern wars first in my 
sentence, whereas they occurred not till after the Parthian war was 
ended ; and that I give M. Aurelius the honor of the Eastern vic- 
tories, whereas in fact they were due to the generals of his then col- 
league in the Empire, L. Verus. 

Now then as to the charges, especially the main charge. — ^And let 
me at once and fully admit that the Romans experienced serious re- 
verses at the first outbreak both of the Eastern, and yet more of the 
Northern war : reverses such as not only caused great injury to the 
Romans, but showed, especially in the latter case, the extremely- 
formidable nature of the war so begun. But let me beg to ask 
whether in so brief a sketch as that in the Horse, (a brevity not dis- 
proportionate however to that of my notice of the reigns of the four 
preceding emperors,) it can in any common candour be declared a 
wilful suppressio veri on my part, if after intimation of the formida- 
bleness of these wars, (an expression that might not unnaturally 
suggest the idea of partial primary reverses,) I then state simply the 
final results P Has not Gibbon given a notice of the selfsame wars 
of this reign in two sentences of about the same length as my own 
and in this included no notice of the primary reverses ? " The mili- 
tary strength," says he, *' which it had been sufficient for Hadrian 
> VaiUant, pp. 165, 166. • p. xlii. &c 
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and the elder Antoninus to display, was exerted against the Parthians 
and the Germans by the emperor Marcus. The hostilities of the 
barbarians provoked the resentment of that philosophic monarch ; 
and, in the prosecution of a just defence, Marcus and his generals ' 
obtained many signal victories on the Euphrates and the Danube." ^ 
Similarly in the sentence next following, and with reference to this 
same Antoninian aera, he speaks of ** the military estabhshment of 
the Roman Empire, which had thus assured either its tranquillity or 
its success'* Yet my critic, well aware of this, (though he has 
judged it more k propos to pass it over in silence,) instead of levelling 
at Gibbon the same bitter charge as at me of a wilful suppression 
of the truth, has not been induced by it to modify one iota of his 
former praise of him, as an historian " whose history is far too 
valuable an Apocalyptic exposition throughout, for any particle of it 
to lose its due weight." 

As regards the particulars of each war let me speak somewhat in 
detail : for the subject needs illustration for the less instructed in 
Roman history ; and my critic's detailed reports from the Universal 
History, and own accompanying comments, need to be checked. — 
The Parthian war then began a. d. 162, the year after M. AureUus' 
accession. Our sources for the history are very scanty : they being 
chiefly a single chapter of Dion Cassius, as preserved or rather 
abridged by Xiphilinus, and a few detached cmd brief notices in Ca- 
pitolinus' biographies of M. Aurelius and Verus ; aided and illustrated 
by such medals and marbles of the period as still remain to us. It 
appears to have been begun by the Parthian king Vologesus' inva- 
sion of Armenia, which was then doubtless in friendly alliance with 
Rome. On the Roman lieutenant Severianus (probably governor of 
Cappadocia) marching against him, he was cut off with his army 
at Elegia, near the Euphrates ; an army of " several legions," says 
my critic, from' the Universal History; an army of *' one or two 
legions," says Niebuhr : ^ and this smaller number seems sufficient 
to satisfy the statements in Dion and Capitolinus.^ Thereupon, says 

* Gib. i. 14, cited by my critic p. zzxyi. — Similarly, to take the example of an 
aneieni writer, the historian Jomandes. Speaking of M. Aurelius, he says ; " Mul- 
tis saepe bellis inteifiiit, saepiusque per duces sues trixmiphum revexit maximd de gente 
Quadorom ; e quibus cum magnd glorid triumphavit.*' De Regn. Succ. He takes no 
notice of any reverses under his reign. And so too Herodian i. 2, quoted by me in 
a subsequent Note, p. 99 infrtL > Vol. ii. p. 281. 

' Dio (bed. 2) says ; 2r/tor0irc8oy t€ d\ov 'VwfuuKOV to two SeiSepia^^ rfrayfiwop 
w Tjgi EAtyctf . . . avrois ^€fioai Korrro^tvat Kca Scc^eipc. Capitolinus Vit. 
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Dio, VologesuB fell with formidable force on Syria ; and its lieute- 
nant taking flight, (my critic makes it " the flight of another whole 
army" ^ having almost invented the army, to make his case stronger,) 
. and Vologesus ravaging the Eastern provinces, and the Syrians there- 
upon meditating insurrection, it was judged necessary for Aurelius' 
colleague, L. Verus, to go personally to the scene of invasion, and 
superintend the war. Fixing himself at Antioch, he committed the 
chief charge of the actual operations to the three generals, Avidius 
Cassius, M. Verus, and Statins Priscus. And with what result ? 
From this time, throughout the whole three or four years that the 
war continued, toe read of nothing but success on the part of the 
Romans,^ Statins Priscus and M. Verus, penetrating into Armenia, 
took Artaxata, expelled the P^rthians, and in fine appointed a king 
of Armenia in the Roman interest : ^ while further South, Avidius 
Cassius, after various other exploits, at length in the fourth year of 
the war defeated Vologesus, pursued him to Ctesiphon, took that 
royal city, and also Seleucia and Babylon : then penetrated yet fur- 
ther into Media : and at length granted a peace to the Parthians, by 
the conditions of which, Mesopotamia was in effect given up to 
the Roman supremacy, and Roman garrisons established over it, 
especially in the strong town of Nisibis : ^ nor indeed Mesopotamia 

L. Veri, Ch. 6, says ; " Nam qaum interfecto legato, caesis legionibus, Syriis defec- 
tionem cogitantibus, Oriens vastaretur/* 

* p. xxxviii. In the repetition at p. xli, he says in rather more measured lan- 
guage, " the flight of the Syrian troops.'^ Capitolinus (c. 8) says, *"*" fiigato Atidio 
Comeliano qui Syriam tunc administrabat/^ Dion (ch. 2) says nothing of him, or of 
any Syrian army at all. It may bave been simply Atidius and his suite that fled on 
Vologesus' approach. The Uniyersal History, which my critic quotes, only translates 
Capitolinus. 

' I have consulted Tillemont in this abstract, as well as Dio and Capitolinus. 

" He had lived some time at Rome, and been consul Ihere. Univ. Hist. xv. ^15. 

^ In proof that the Parthians ceded Mesopotamia, Tillemont refers to Rufiis Festus's 
decisive testimony. That Osrhoerie^ and even Adiabene^ were made dependencies of the 
Roman empire by Aurelius' treaty of peace, appears also from what is said by Dion 
Cassius (Ixxv. l)as to the revolt of Osrhoene and Adiabene, and their people's attack 
on the Roman fortress of Nisibis, being the cause of Sept. Severus's eastern war : 
Oi fity Offporivot xai ol A9ta/9i}voc airoTovrtSt Kat "Surifiof iro\topK8VT€s. For there 
had been no new war, or new treaty, with the Parthians since the time of Marcus 
Aurelius : and consequently a revolt of these countries can only have been so in vio- 
lation of some dependent relationship in which the treaty of peace made by that 
emperor placed them. And so Gibbon in his 8th Chapter. " The reduction of the 
kingdom of Osrhoene was ... of more solid advantage. . . . The superior power of 
Rome exacted from them (the feeble sovereigns of Osrhoene) a reluctant homage, 
which is still attested by their medals. After the conclusion of the Parthian war 
under Marcus^ it was judged prudent to secure some lubstantial pledges of their 
doubtful fidelity. Forts toere constructed in several parts of the country, and a Roman 
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only, bat idso the trans-Tigritian district of Adwhene. So were 
those Eastern conquests of Trajan, which Hadrian had voluntarily 
relinquished, re-united to the Roman empire : and so, under the fifth 
of the five reigns, notwithstanding my critic's contrary declaration,^ 
those words of mine, on which he has essayed to be merry, had their 
second and /niz/ fulfilment, about ** extentiting the limits and the great- 
ness isS. the empire," 

While on the subject of this Parthian war I must not forget that my 
critic is at issue with me about the conqueror to whom we should 
ascribe it, as well as about the measure of conquest. I speak in 
the Hortt of the Armenian and Parthian triumphs as among those 
of M, AureUus. Against which exclaims my critic ; ^ " The title of 
conqueror of ike Parthians was given to Verus, not to the second An* 
tonine:*' though even in Verus' case, he adds, falsely; as Cassius 
was the real conqueror. And, in allusion to a medal of L. Verus, 
mentioned by the Universa] History, which assigned to Verus ** the 
glorious title of the conqueror of the Parthians and Medes," whereas 
Aurelius, says he, ** is without his medal," he proceeds to observe, (if I 
rightly understand him) that had» there but been given by me this 
medal of Verus, or a medal so representing and so designating M. 
Aurelius, it would, " despite the lie it bears, as a direct illustration 
that the very man was a conqueror, outweigh all the medals in Mr. 
£lliott's book." ^ — ^But surely never was a critic more unfortunate 
than my critic. Ist, it was not " a lie'' to assign to L. Verus the 
title of ParthicuSy or conqueror of the Parthians, though Av. Cassius 
was the actual general employed : because of that well-known Roman 
law and custom to which I have already alluded,* but which my critic 
seems quite ignorant of, according to which a victory by any subor- 
dinate general was ascribed to the supreme general of the state, or 
Imperator, under whose "auspices " it had been obtained, as thereby 

garrison wasfiaed in the drong town o/Nisibis. During tBe troubles that followed the 
death of Commodus, the princes of Osrhoene attempted to shake off the yoke ; but the 
stem policy of Sevenis confirmed their rfc/)ewrfc«06.*'— Vaillant, pp 265, 266, gives the 
same opinion as Tillemont about the Romans' re- subjugation of Mesopotamia under 
Marcus Aurelius. 

* *' Tbey, the three last of the five emperors, * persisted in the design of maintain- 
ing the dignity of the empire, mikout attempting to enlarge its limits.^ " So my critic, 
p. XXXV ; citing and adopting a statement of Gibbon, which is one of the few and rare 
instances of inaccuracy in that historian. * p. xxxix. • 

' Ibid. — Let tne observe that though under certain vain and untruthful emperors, 
like Domitian, Caracalla, &c, medals and titles may not be depended on, yet under 
the emperors of the Antoninian aera no one, I believe, has questioned the value of 
medallic testimony. * See Note ' p. 86, and Note ^ p. 93 supra. 
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a participator in the honour and merit. — 2. The title of Parihieus 
Mediau, or conqueror of the Parthians and Medes, was given to the 
second Antonine, notwithstanding my critic's denial of it ; as marbles 
and histories alike assure us.^ — 3. There was in his case peculiar reason 
for it : because it was through his counsels in great measure, though 
stationary all the while at Rome, that the war was brought to a suc- 
cessful issue ; and his the mind and hand that provided the means.^ 
— 4. He is no more " without his medal,'" than without his title of 
Pbrthicus : I must really beg my critic's pardon for so often contra- 
dicting him. He will find described in Vaillant' one medal of M. 
AureliuB : on the obverse of which stands a Victory holding a palm- 
branch in the right hand, and resting her left hand upon a shield hung 
up on a palm-tree ; with the abbreviated words vie. par. (Victoria 
Parthica) over it. Again in E^khel^ he will find described another 
of his medals^ which bears on its obverse two Victories, holding out 
a laurel-crown, within which are the words, S. P. Q. R. Victoria 
Parthicje ; the two Victories having reference to the two emperors. 
It is the memorial of their joint public triumph at Rome over the Par- 
thians. — As our critic professes to deem such medals of so great im- 
portance to my theory, I should be happy, if it would serve in any 
measure to mitigate his wrath against the Horse, to send him draw- 
ings of them. But indeed I fear they would only aggravate it ; as being 
memorials alike of my correctness in speaking of M. Aurelius' Parthian 
triumphs, and of his own blundering about it. — By the way,yo« yourself 
Rev. Sir, following Gibbon, ascribe them to Aurelius, as I do.^ 

As to the Marcomannic war my critic begins by as strange a chro- 
nological error, as those that I have just been forced to notice in his- 
tory and antiquities. " Four years," says he,* " after the afiairs of 
the East were settled, Marcus Aurelius, after the death of Verus (a.d. 

^ " Artaxatis captis delatum Amuniacum nomen tUrique Principum ; quod Marcus 
per verecundiam primo recusavit, poetea tamen recepit. Profligato autem bello utergue 
Parihieus appellatas est" Capitolinus Vit. M. Aurel. c. 9. " Partiimqne est ipsi 
[L. Vero] nomen Armenid, Parthid^ Medici; quod etiam Marco, Romae agenti, 
delatum est." lb. Verus, 7. — For inscriptions see Tillemont, ad ann. 165. 

' So Capitolinus, ch. 8 ; ** Denique omnia quae ad bellum [i. e. bellum Parthicum] 
erant necessaria, Romae positus, et disposuit Marcus et ordinavit : ^ and ch. 20 ; " Cum 
gratias ageret Senatui quod fratrem [sc. L. Verum] consecrasset, occult^ o^tendit [M. 
Aurelius] omnia bellica consilia sua fuisse quibus euperati sunt Partbi.** 

" g. 179. * Vol. vii. p. 67 ; ad ann. 168. 

' Gibbon calls the Parthian as well as Marcomannic war, '* defensive wars of 
M. Antoninus ; " and in bis ch. 8, i. 335, speaks of " the conclusion of the Parthian 
war under JI/arcM." You yourself say, ** Ctesiphon was taken in the second century 
by the generals of Marcus.'^ Evid. of Proph. p. 267 (Ed. x.) 

^ p: xl. The italics of the word after are his. It is to mark more strongly the 
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171) prepared for the war with the Marcomanni." But, pace tanti 
viri, let me ask in the words that he is himself so much in the hahit 
of using. What is related P I find it related then, that the news of 
the great Marcomannic irruption reached Rome towards the close 
of the year 166 ; (just after the imperial triumph for the Parthian 
victories ; ) and that about the end of it, or beginning of 167, both 
M. Aurelius €uid L. Verus left Rome together for the new seat of 
war. Capitolinus even says that the Marcomannic war originated 
while the Parthian war was still in progress.^ Still, no doubt, the 
Parthian war came first. But why ascribe some bad motive to my 
noticing the German wars first, in my single sentence about them, 
the Parthian second ? ^ Niebuhr has done precisely the same ;^ and 
the ancient historian Herodian also the same.^ Yet my critic him- 
self, I think, would not be hardy enough to impeach Herodian's 
or Niebuhr' s good faith and sincerity on that account. I build no 
argument whatsoever on the collocation. The German wars, I sup- 
pose, as the most famous, were foremost in my mind, and so in my 
sentence. — But to the main historic points. And here I at once fuUy 
allow the reverses of the Romans on the first irruption of the barba- 
rians, and the fearfulness of the crisis. I have any thing but a wish 
to conceal the real facts of the case. It was a surpnse, only on a 
vastly larger scale, like that of the Indo-British in the late alarming 
irruption of the Sikhs within our Indian frontier. Says Capitoli- 
nus ;^ **^From the end (the Eastern end) of lUyricum to the Gau- 
hsh frontier all the nations had conspired together against Rome : 
the Marcomanni, Narisci, Hermunduri, Quadi, Suevi, Sarmatse, Buri ; 
the Sosibes too with the Victovali, the Sicobotes, Roxolani, Bastamae, 

supposed considerable interval between the end of the Parthian war, and beginning of 
the Marcomannic ; and so the aggravated impropriety of the Marcomannic coming 
first in my sentence. The Parthian, it will be remembered, ended in 165 a.d. 

* " Dam Parthiciim bellum geritur natum est Marcomannicum : " which however, 
Capitolinus adds, '' diu eormn qui aderant arte suspensum est ; ut, finito jam orientali 
bello, Marcomannicum agi posset.^^ Ch. 1 3. 

* " The eastern war was ended before the other began. But the reversal of the 
order of history [i. e. in the Horse] gives with better grace the right of conquest to 
Aurelius." p. xxxix. « Vol. ii. pp. 280, 281. Ed. Schmitz. 

* *0(Ta ft6v av (Mivtp wevpcLKrai avdptia Kai cwppova^ TpaTifiyiyriP km voKituctiv 
aperriv ^jfpvra, irpos tc res ra apKTwa ttjs yns tOvri $ap$apa KaToucaiTas, irpos re 
res inro rais ovaroAais wotefAtvss top $iov, k. t. \. Herodian. Bk. i. 2. You will 
observe that this historian too, like yourself and myself, ascribes the Parthian^ as 
well as Marcomannic successes, to M, Aurelius. 

* This list, which is introduced by Capitolinus in his notice of the latter part of the 
war, (ch. 22) after M. Aurelius was sole emperor, includes, I suppose, all of the bar- 
barians engaged in it from the beginning to the end. 

H 2 
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Alani, Peucini, Costoboci." And this made the case graver that the 
plagae, intfoduced by the troops returning from the Esst, had greatly 
weakened the Roman armies.^ My critic, after his manner, selects 
certain extracts from the Universal History that suit his purpose ; 
stating how the war was compared by the ancients to the Punic and 
the Cimbric wars, how the barbarians laid waste several provinces of 
the empire, and defeated great armies of the Romans &c ; while he 
saying nothing all the while of the victories of Aurelius and his gene- 
rals. And to omit so " bloody a tale of the protracted campaigns in 
these defensive wars," and the tale of the plague too, was in me, 
though not of course in Gibbon, an iniquitous " suppressio veri** ^ 
What, Reverend Sir, as 1 have already intimated, would my critic 
say of your total omission of these self-same fearful things in your 
notice of this »ra in the Signs of the Times ? What of your empha- 
tic declaration respecting the period from Nerva to Commodus, all 
/Am inclusive, not only that it was one in which '* the human race was 
most happy and prosperous,"^ but that ** without hesitation it may be 
said that, brief though its duration was, no other period in the his- 
tory of the world, before or since, could, by a more entire though 
temporary suspension of judgments, be more appropriately represented 
by a symbol [that of the silence in heaven] so expressive oi peace IT^ 

^ The plagae made great ravages at Rome and in some of the provinces, about this 
time ; then declined and slumbered, nearly but not quite extinct, if Niebuhr's state- 
ment be correct, till its grand bursting out in fiiry at the time of Deciusand Gallienus. 
So Vol. ii. p. 345. " It (the plague) made its first appearance in the reign of M. Au- 
relius and L. Vems. It did not make its devastations in all the parts of the empire 
at once. . , About the middle of the third century it had jiot yet become very impor- 
tant ; but it increased in the reign of Decius, i. e. from a. d. 256.*^ M. Ripault in his 
Histoire de Marc Aurele (Paris, 1832), ii. 216, makes it to have ceased about 170 : 
** La peste s'est amortie sur les morceanx des cadavres quelle a entass^es.*^ — Capito- 
linus, ch. 17, thus speaks of it at the time of the Marcomannic war ; ** eo quidem tem- 
pore quo pestilentia gravis multa millia et popularium et militum interemerat : '^ and 
so elsewhere in ch. 13 and 21. Herodian i. 12, speaking of the time immediately fol- 
lowing on Perennis^ and Matemus* executions under Commodus, and before Clean- 
der*s elevation to power, says ^viftfiri 8« kot' cKctvo xeupa \oifi»9ri vorjov Karaxrx^"' 
iy\v IroAioy. Therefore in his judgment it had not been prolonged continuously 
from the time of the Marcomannic war. 

■ p. xli, xlii. The charge is there applied to my notice of the peace with the 
Marcomans. But it is implied also throughout all the preceding five or six pages. 

8 So from Gibbon, Signs of the Times, Vol. i. p. 225. Compare my critic's words p. 
xl. " In those halcyon days of prosperity and triumph, as Mr. E. [qu. Dr, iST?] would 
account them, a dreadful plague, brought with his victories by Vems from Asia, ravaged 
all the provinces of the empire." This statement about the extent of the ravages 
of the plague <U this time is exaggerated ; as I have before observed from Niebuhr. 
* Signs of the Times, Vol. i. p. 226. See p. 31 supr^. 
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—As we are to go into detail (and I am glad to do it) let me give 
the detail fairly. In order to this let me abstract as concisely as 
possibly from Tillemont; who, with the help of medals, inscriptions, 
and Eusebius' Chronicon, in addition to the histories extant, has 
arranged the events chronologically : not however without having 
myself carefully read and considered the chief extant, though very 
meagre histories, those of Dio's Abridgment and Capitohnus. — 
It was in the year 166 then, as I said, that the war broke out ; a 
war which lasted, with the interval of two or three truces, to the end 
of M. Aurelius' reign. The barbarians first overran Pannonia : Victo- 
rinus, a Roman general, was defeated and killed.^ Alarm reigned in 
Italy. The two emperors quitted Rome for the north before the end 
of the year. Already however success was returning to the Roman 
banners : in 167 various victories seeming to have been gained, espe- 
cially one by A. Cassius over the Sarmatse ; whence the imperial as- 
sumption this year of the title. Imp. iv. The approach of the empe- 
rors themselves frightened the barbarians. When the emperors were 
only yet at Aquileia, they retired hastily across the Danube, killed 
the leaders who had incited them to war, and sued (at least the major 
part of them) to M. Aurelius for pardon and peace. A truce was 
granted, but apparently soon broken. — In 168 the war was renewed. 
The imperial title on medals of this year. Imp. v, indicates a new vic- 
tory ; and, according to Tillemont, the Chronicon of Eusebius re- 
ports that the Romans this year defeated the Alemans, Marcomans, 
Quadi, Sarmatians, Dacians.^ The barbarians still not submitting, 
the two emperors, who had previously returned into Italy, left Rome 
a second time in the year 169 for Aquileia; with the intention of 
there passing the winter, and renewing the war in the ensuing 
spring. The plague however forced them to leave that city : and at 
Altino, on the road homeward, L. Verus died of apoplexy. This was 
in Dec. 169.^ — ^The next year, 170, opened with a victory on the 

1 Capitolinus 14. 

• My own Edition of Eusebius' Chronicon, which is Stephens', gives this notice 
under the year A. d. 171 ; and requires, I suppose, correction. 

^ Not A. D. 171 ; as my critic dates it, p. xl.— Tillemont states that there are in- 
scriptions which fix the Profectio At^jistorum to the years 166 and 169. 

My critic, with reference to L. Verus' having been for eight or nine years, down 
to this year, M. Aurelius' associate in the Empire, observes at p. zxxix that my five 
emperors must on this account be transmuted to six : though *^ he could not be num- 
bered among the good emperors of Rome," and " the white horse must have turned 
black at his touch." In omitting L. Verus, and specifying five emperors, I am only 
doing what Gibbon and other historians do : not to add yourself too^ Rev. Sir, copy- 
ing Gibbon as you do, in your Signs of the Times, i. 225. Of course, in justification 
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part of the Romans, whence Aorelius' title of Imp. vi. But success 
suddenly shifted to the other side. The general Vindex and his 
army were defeated, and the most part cut to pieces^ hy the Marco- 
mans ;^ who advancing thereupon to Aquileia, besi^ed, and were on 
the point of taking it. This was the second crisis in the war. The 
emperor now made those extraordinary efforts and preparations, hy 
enlisting gladiators, selling the royal plate, &c ; aiid left Rome a third 
time, ere the end of the year, for the seat of war. His approach -was 
the immediate deliverance both of Aquileia and of all Pannonia. The 
barbarians (including the Marcomanni, Quadi, Vandals, and, as I>io 
says, the Jazyges,) were pursued by Aurelius to the Danube, and 
there utterly defeated first on land, then on the ice of the river.* 
Others of the barbarians were expelled by Pertinax from Rhaetia and 
Noricum. For three years, fix>m 170 to end of 173, the emperor 
made his usual head-quarters at Camuntum, near Vienna, on the 
Danube,^ at other times at Sirmium. This simpk fact demonstrates 
the freedom of provinces ; and that the war had not only been rolled 
back to the Danube, but that it continued there thenceforward, con- 
fined to the frontiers. In 1 74 Aurelius crost the Danube, and en- 
tered and ravaged the country of the Quadi. Then occurred that 
famous deliverance of the Roman army from the threat of drought, 
which is connected with the story of the thundering legion ;^ and 
consequent and total defeat of the Quadi : whence Aurelius' titles of 
Imp. VII and German icus. — ^After this multitudes of the barbarians 
sued for peace, the Quadi first ; and a treaty vras granted them on 
conditions such as to the vanquished.* In November a. d. 176 (after 
a previous journey to Syria, Eigypt, and Greece, in consequence of 

of yourself and Gibbon, yoa will be prepared with the obTioas remark that L. Verus 
BO deferred to his saperior and wiser colleague, that the only real raling administrator 
of the Commonwealth, dmring the few years of L. Veins* association in the empire, 
was in &ct M. Aurelius. 

* Dion. Ixri. 3. My critic, p. xl, represents two Roman armies successively as 
having been overthrown on this occasion. I only find that of Vindex in Dion. 

■ See Dion Ixxi. 7. ^ So Eutropins, referred to by Tillemont 

* The figure oi Jupiter Pluvius on the Antoninian column at Rome has reference to 
this. (See Burton^s Rome, i. 200. 2nd. Ed.) — My expressions in the Horae, *' with 
the exception of one partial repulse by the Marcomanni," were meant of this afiiair. 
I was speaking simply of the triumphant course of M. Aurelius, after he had peraon- 
ally set out to take part in the war : and, writing from memory, was thus &r incorrect, 
inasmuch as though the emperor had been brought into a situation of great difficulty 
and peril by the Marcomanni, previous to his celebrated victory over them, he had not 
suffered any actual repulse. My words had no allusion to the barbarians^ two or 
perhaps three victories over the Romans, when M. Aurelius was absent, on occasion 
of their irruptions in 166 and 170. * Dion, Ixxi. 11, 15, &c. 
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Cassias' momentary rebellion*) Aurelius triumphed over the Alemans^ 
another branch of the confederacy ; and took the title of Imp. viii 
for victories gained over them by Pertinax. — ^Again in 1 78 the treaty 
seems to have been violated ; and the emperor, having previously, 
for some success of his generals, taken the title of Imp. ix, left 
Rome the last time for the scene of war, and the last for victory and 
triumph. In 1 79 he gained a great and decisive victory over the 
Marcomanni, Hermanduri, Sarmatians, and Quadi, whence his ap- 
pellation Imp. X : — a victory so decisive that, had he but lived a little 
longer, it is the common declaration of historians that he would have 
made Marcomannia, and the other barbarian countries, a Romsm 
province.^ As it was, he died presently after, almost in the arms of 
victory : leaving to his son Commodus the comparatively easy task 
of putting a final end to the war by a triumphant peace. — I say a 
triumphant, and not as my critic would represent it, a bought peace : 
for that such it was is shown by its conditions, which are specially 
recorded by Dion Cassius ; ^ and so accordingly Gibbon speaks of it, 
in a passage that my critic takes care to avoid citing.'^ And in the 

^ Capitol. 25, 26, 27. 

■ Dion Ixxi. 33 ; Kai 6 MapKos to dtxaroy avroKparcop itpocnryoptvOri' kou et y€ 
ir\€Ov €fi€$ii»Kei nravra ra ck€< av cicex^ipwro. And so Capitol. 27 : '* Si anno uno 
Buperfdisset provincias ex his fecisset." 

^ Dion, Ixxii. 2, 3, thus relates the matter : — that the Marcomanni and Quadi, re- 
duced to a state of utter destitution, sued for peace : that Commodus (who might 
easily have exterminated them) granted it on similar conditions to what had on a 
previous occasion been imposed by his father : viz. that they should restore all pri- 
soners and all deserters, should annuaUy pay a fixed tribute of com, and funiish a 
certain number of soldiers to the Roman army : (the Quadi 13,000, the Marcomanni 
fewer :) also that they should have no public gatherings but once a month ; and this 
in a fixed place, and with a Roman centurion present ; and, once more, should not make 
war on the Jazyges, Burrhi, or V^andals. It seems probable too, irom what is here said 
of the conditions being the same as his father had enforced, (compare Ixxi. 15) 
that they were required not to cultivate land within five miles of the Danube. — To the 
Borrhi, who similarly sued for peace, the condition was laid down that they should 
not cultivate land within five miles of the Dacian frontier. 

Gibbon^s expression, which my critic cites, about Commodus* " finding himself em- 
barrassed with the conduct of a difficult voar against the Quadi and Marcomanni,** 
seems to be one of his few inaccuracies. "E^epyacraurdai wnas SvyofAevos Radius, 
is Dion Cassius* directly contrary statement. Ixxii. 2.— Niebuhr, ii. 284, says that the 
name of the Marcomanni disappears in history soon after this war. 

* ^' The honourable peace which he had recently granted to the barbarians diffused 
ail universal joy.** Gibbon i. 140. He adds in a Note that this universal joy is well 
described from the medals, as well as historians, by Mr. Wotton, Hist, of Rome, 
pp. 192, 193. 

There is not a word in Dion Cassius about Commodus giving money or presents to 
the barbarians, as if to purchase the peace.— Herodian, i. 6, says that Commodus* 
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state of prosperity and joy hence arising, as well as out of the conti- 
nued good administration of Aurelius* son Commodus, for those 
three or four first years of his reign in which the government was 
carried on, as by a kind of tradition, to use Niebuhr's words, upon 
his father's maxims,^ — ^in this state, I say, of national triumph, 
prosperity, and peace, I conceive the empire to have past from the 
period of the 1st into that of the 2nd Seal.* 

And now then, looking back over the history of the reign of the 
second Antonine, I ask this : Do the three or four defeats and disas- 
ters that befel the Romans on the first outbreaks of the Parthian and 
the two or three Grerman or the Marcomannic wars, followed as 
they were by such a succession of victories, and triumphs so decisive, 
suffice to put a negative on the idea of the fulfilment in the case of 
this emperor of those words of a conquering destiny, " and that he 
should conquer ?" I must beg to express my own opinion that, 
considering the extraordinary strength and number of the enemies 
that in his reign assailed the empire, east, west, north, and south, 
(for the Moors, Britons, and Egyptians had, during the Marcomannic 
war, made irruptions also, though only to be repulsed and con- 
quered^) and considering too the Romans' partial unpreparedness 
for the shock, alike from the relaxing effects of a long previous 
peace, and the weakening from the pestilence, Aurelius' ultimate 
triumph in every direction, and constant personal success whenever 
and wherever he himself went forth to the scene of war, is a fact ab- 
solutely wonderful; indeed much more wonderful than even the most 
brilliant successes of Trajan. It was as if a destiny accompanied 
him ; through which, unprecedented as were the difficulties, conquer 
he would, andconqtier he must. — Of course the disasters that occurred, 
whether in the war or in the plague, cast a p^ial cloud on the fair 

generals " in a short time sabdued by force of arms the most of the barbarians,'** i. e. 
of those that had not been subdued by M. Aurelius ; and that they induced some to 
enter into friendship cirt fteyoKais awra^tarip. It is on this expression no doubt, 
and a somewhat similar one of Lampridius in Commodo, ^ legibus hostium addictus,** 
that the writers of the Universal History rested for their statement But it needs but 
a glance at the immense comparative inferiority of the mere relics of the barbarians to 
whom alone this arrangement could be applied, to satisfy us that it was a simple mea- 
sure of policy, not of necessity. 

^ Niebuhr ii. 289. Gibbon makes this to have continued three years. Herodian, 
i. 8, a few years. 

* My inclusion of these three or four first years of Commodus* reign in my first 
Seal, as indicated by the date 185 of the beginning of my second Seal, is an answer to 
my critic's intimation at pp. xlii, xliii, of my '* not owning Coramodus at all," though 
associated in the imperial dignity some few years before his father's death. 
3 See Tillcmont for details. 
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prospect (the white hue) of his reign : and they must be allowed to 
constitute a drawback to the prosperity that alike you. Reverend Sir, 
and I, after Gibbon, do ascribe to this reign ; as one constituent part 
of the octogenarian era of national prosperity and joy, from Nerva to 
Commodus. Yet so it is that, in spite of those serious drawbacks, 
such were the blessings arising out of AureUus' good government, 
that Dion Cassius (followed by many other historians, cmcient and 
modem,) speaks of it as a golden ara;^ and Eutropius similarly, 
some time after, declares him (not merely to have saved the RepubHc^ 
but j to have rendered the Republic happy by the union of his valour 
and his mildness.^ Under the pecuUar circumstances of the case this 
seems to me one of the most remarkable testimonies to the excellence 
of the ruHng prince's administration, that is to be met with in the 
whole pohtical history of the world. 

And so I end my historic review of the five emperors' reigns, and 
my second main head in this present Letter. 

Illly, comes the objection and charge of sundry errors and misre- 
presentations in the Horae with reference to the family origin and 
family connexion of those successive emperors, from Nerva to Com- 
modus, whom I suppose to have been collectively imaged forth, and 
impersonated, in the symboHc horseman of the first Apocalyptic 
Seal. 

1 . It is Nervals asserted Cretic original that is here first assailed 
by my critic, and the consequent propriety of himself and his line 
being designated by the Cretan badge of a bow. 

And here at the outset the prehminary objection meets us,* that I 
assume on this head, what should above all else have been proved, 
that the rider is a •* European warrior:^* — an expression this by the 
bye of my own, which is a Httle incorrect : it being not an individual, 
but a succession or line, that I suppose the Apocalyptic rider to sym- 
bolize ; and not one of warriors exclusively, but of emperors, of whom 
though all victorious, some only needed to be victorious warriors. Cor- 
recting which, I must beg to say it is not true that I assume that which 
my critic would make me do. At p. 121 of my Vol. i. I suggest, 
though briefly, reasons against the main counter- view of its being 
Christ, the heavenly warrior and king, in connexion with his Church, 
that was so represented : an argument resumed in my Vol. iv. p. 547, 

1 kxi. 36. 

' '* Fortunatam Rempublicam et virtu te et mansuetadine reddidit." Among the 

modems Eckhel m&y he added to others cited by me elsewhere ; '' Quantd felicitate 
externa bella, &c." ■ p. xliii. 
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on the examinatioii of the Charch-scheme of the Seals ; and which 
in my second Letter to yourself I have argued yet more fiilly.' And 
until I see the refutation of my arg^uments^ (which excuse my saying 
1 am persuaded I never shall see,) I must heg to consider that point 
proved. — ^Further, supposing it to he some earthly ruler or rulers that 
were intended in the rider, the symbol of a crown, not diadem^ given 
him, indicated a Roman reference, as I have intimated,^ not barbarian : 
a view this confirmed by its being the inhabitants of the earth that 
already in the second Seal are noted as chief subjects of the pro- 
phecy ; which earth is in more than one place connected with the 
great seven-hilled city as its metropolis,^ and consequently marked 
out as the Roman earth. — ^Thus the question about the force of the 
bow is narrowed : and presents itself in the form under which I have 
discussed it ; viz. What the intent of a bow^badge among the various 
constituent peoples of the Roman world ? 

And in proof that within the limits of the Roman world it had the 
force of a Cretan designation, there was drawn out by me evidence, 
historic and antiquarian, copious almost to superabundance : — evidence 
which my critic finds himself wholly unable to rebut ; but which 
however at pp. xlvii and xlviii he endeavors to assail with ridicule ; 
(therein following in the wake of his unmentioned leader Mr. Arnold :) 
a poor substitute surely for argument, where the subject involves re- 
sults of such solemn interest. Thus the only question remaining on 
this head is whether Nerva had just claim to such a badge, in virtue 
of a Cretan ancestry and origin : a question which, hke all else, I wish 
to be sifted to the bottom ; and in arguing which against the Horse, 
my critic will be found to have been just as totally unsuccessful as 
before. 

His first attempt is to diminish and to damage the ancient autho- 
rity given by me for the fact of Nerva's ancestry having been con- 
nected with Crete. ** The only evidence from an ancient authority 
which Mr. E. adduces is that given in a single word by Victor Au- 
relius. '* Quid enim Nervd Cretensi prudentior ? " ^ Now this is a 
partial and consequently incorrect representation of that particular 
historian's testimony, as given in the Horse. The clause just cited 
is preceded by a passage, also given by me, in which Aurelius Victor 
states that after Domitian there was a notable innovation in regard 
of the local origin of Roman emperors. They had been all previously 
men of ** Roman, or at least Italian origin ; " but there now acceded 

^ See pp. 10-12 sapr^. « Hor. Apoc. i. 130. 

3 e. g. Apoc. xi. 8, 9 ; xvi. 18, 19 ; xvii. 8, 9> 18 ; &c. * p. xliv. 
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to the throne, he says, ^* foreigners in extraction,^' And then he re- 
marks on the increased happiness to the empire arising out of the 
change : " Quid enim Nervd Cretensi prudentior, &c.'* So that the 
idea of a transcriber's mistake in respect of that *' single word " Cre^ 
tensi is quite inadmissible : an answer this to the suggestion by Mr. 
Barker as to its possible want of genuineness.^ — ^Nor is this the only 
ancient authority on the subject. The younger Aurelius Victor, 
though stating Nami as Nerva's birth-place, yet precedes that state- 
ment by adopting and copying the elder Victor's statement as to 
Nerva, as well as Trajan and Hadrian, having been of foreign ances^ 
try, I subjoin the passage.^ — Further, as I have stated in the Horse, 
Dion Cassius, instead of being opposed to Aurelius' Victor's state- 
ment, does strongly, though incidentally, confirm it. For when 
stating that Trajan was the first aXKo^Bwiq who held the empire, he 
observes, as a thing remarkable, how Nerva was not deterred from 
adopting hiim because of his being neither of Italian nor Italiot origin : 
the latter of which words, Italiot, means, as is well known to scho- 
lars, a Grreek settled in Italy, Hence the inference that in Dion's 
view precedent was not wanting for an Italiot emperor, any more 
than for Italian emperors, among those that had already before Tra- 
jan sate on the Imperial throne. But out of all the thirteen pre- 
ceding emperors Nerva alone could be an Italiot ; the ancestry of 
all the rest being purely Italian : and that only on the supposition of 
his being, as the two Aurelius Victors say he was, a man of foreign 
Greek extraction, (such as a Cretan, J though bom of a family settled 
in Italy. — ^Once more I have added in my third Edition of the Horse 
an additional illustration and proof, of quite a different kind, borrowed 

1 *< My edition," says Mr. B. (Churchman's Monthly Review, p. 720) has, • Quid 
enim Nerrd iVamtenn prudentius?" * Now, supposing this reading of Namiensi correct, 
Aurelius Victor would thus speak. '^ Hitherto men of Roman or Italian origin were 
emperors ; thenceforward on the contrary (i. e. after Domitian) men of foreign extrac- 
tion. And to myself, hearing and reading much, it has appeared that Rome has 
heen most advanced by the virtue oi foreigners, and arts engrafted into it. For what 
more moderate and more prudent than Nerva the Italian, who was not a foreigner, 
but bom at NamiV^ The absurdity is obvious. — The younger Victor mentions 
Nerva's having been horn at Nami, Hence doubtless some ignorant transcriber's 
substitution of Namiensi for Cretensi ; if it is to be found in any MSS. Of this, how- 
ever, I find no notice in my Variorum Edition, Utrecht, 1696 : but only that it is 
Anna Faber's conjecture ; a conjecture based on the simple fact of his having been 
bom at Nami. 

' '* Hactenus Romae sen per Italiam orti imperium rexere ; hinc advense. Unde 
compertum est urbem Romanam -exterorum virtute crevisse. Quid enim Nerv& pru- 
dentius aut moderatius? Quid Trajano divinius.P Quid praestantius Adriano?" He 
then proceeds ; " Cocceius Nerva, oppido Narnensi genitus, regnavit &c.'* 
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from the learned numismatiRts Tristanns and Vaillant. It arises out 
of the fact of the type of the huntress Diana, with her bow, appearing 
on Nerva*8 Roman coins, though a Roman tjrpe quite unusual ; * but 
which is at once and quite satisfactorily explained, as being a frequent 
Cretan type, in honor of the Cretan goddess Diana, on the hypothesis 
of Nerva's Cretan original. By a singular oversight in so great a 
man, Eckhel, while not denying the infrequency of such a type on 
Roman imperial coins, yet supposes YaiUant's explanation, as well as 
Aurelius Victor's statement, to be set aside by Dion's intimation that 
Trajan was the first aWoeByyi^. I say by a strange oversight : for he 
has overlooked the force of the double designative of local origin used 
by that historian, as each and either in antithesis to the dkkoeBr/n ; I 
mean not only the a^* IraXo^, but also the ah' av iToiXiamtq ; and reasons 
as if it were simply e$* IraXo^. Had he observed this he would have 
seen that Dion was indirectly a confirmer, not a contradicter, of Au- 
relius Victor's statement ; and, by consequence, Tristanus' and Vail- 
lant's explanation of Nerva's Dianic medals (for which he is himself 
quite unable to offer any satisfactory substitute)^ perfectly admissible 
and valid. — Since the publication of my third Edition of the Horae 
Mr. Barker has endeavoured to set aside the force of this numismatic 
evidence.^ And I am heartily glad that it should be looked into, and 
sifted, like all my other evidence. But in the present case Mr. B. 
will be found as unfortunate as in each other medallic argument or 
statement against the Horse that he has ventured on ; and indeed to 
have only added confirmation to this point of numismatic evidence.* 
My fourfold authority for the fact of Nerva's Cretensic original re- 
mains intact.'^ 

But, admitting this of Nerva's remote ancestry, my critic has yet 
another argument against my application of that circumstance to him, 
so as in the Horae, from the fact that Nerva's father, grandfather, and 
great grandfather had been consuls at Rome.^ This was " the tale 
thereto hanging," which, as he hinted some pages before, in mystery 

' See Vaillant, p. 118. The medal is described thus . 
I Imp. Nerva Obs, Aug. P,M. Tr. P. Caput Nervae laureatum. 
( Cos .II, Design. III. P. P. Diana venatricis habitu, dextr& telum, pro pedibus canis. 
Dianae Venatricis typus in niimmis Romanis iusolens, ad designandam Nervse pa- 
triam percassus videtur : de quA Victor, " Quid enim Nervd Cretensi prudentius atque 
moderatius.'* Nemo nescit Dianam k Cretensibus maxim^ cultam." 
* See my paper on the subject in the Appendix to vol. i. of the Horae, 3rd ed. 
3 Churchman's Monthly Review for 1847, p. 720. * See Appendix, No. 2. 

^ 1 might almost add Suetonius's notice of Domitian^s dream in confirmation : the 
golden neck seen in it, branching off behind from Doraitian's, being construed by him 
(writing under Hadrian) to have had its fulfilment begun in Nerva, not Trajan. 

® p. xlv, xlvi. 
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fearful as that of the tale to be unfolded by Hamlet's ghost, remained 
to be told : not without a half-hinting also, at the same time, of the 
charge of fraudulent suppressio veri against me, for having kept it 
back.^ Pity that in this case, just as in that of the figure of Victory 
added by me to Claudius Nero's triumphal arc, I should have so 
spoiled his insinuated charge by the statements in my Note in the 
Horse : statements not only, as from the Universal History, that 
** Nerva was himself a native of Nami in Umbria, but his family 
came originally from Crete ; '' but also, from the Encyclopaedia Me- 
tropolitana, that " Nerva was the descendant of a Cretan colonist." — 
But, passing from this foolish charge, let us come to our critic's argu- 
ment. " Time enough," says he, '* had elapsed for one of the first 
families of Rome to have cast away, as Romans reckoned it, the bar- 
barian badge of their remote ancestry." Barbarian badge ! What ! 
Greeks barbarians; and so reckoned by Romans ! My critic is evidently 
but little conversant with Greek and Latin classics. Yet I should 
have thought the language addrest by St. Paul to the Roman 
Christians, might have sufficed to impress upon his mind that Greeks 
and barbarians were antithetic terms, not synonyms, as commonly 
used in the Roman world, in the times of the apostles.^ — As to his 
argument from the lapse of time after the settlement of Nerva' s 
family in Italy, (an argument to strengthen which he thinks proper to 
exaggerate known facts by turning four generations into five?) I 
might well leave my critic to settle the point with the ancient histo- 
rian Aurelius Victor : (indeed with both the elder historian of that 
name, and the younger ; for the younger too, as we have seen, speaks 
of Nerva as an advena :) not to add the modem historians that I 
have referred to, Tillemont, Crevier, and the writers in the Ancient 
Universal History and the Encyclopsedia Metropolitana.* For if, 
notwithstanding this interval of time, the application of Cretensis 

^ p. xxvii : " On this alleged fact [viz. that Nerva was a Cretan] is made to rest his 
nght to figure with a6ot& in his hand. On this bow hangs a tale which will be told 
hereafter: for something more may be said of Nervals ^family* than meets the eye 
in Mr. E.'s pages.'" * Rom. i. 14. 

^ " The transformation of the great-greai-great grandson of some bowman of Crete." 
So my critic, p. xlvi. " W\^ father^ grandfather^ and greai grandfather had been 
honoured in Rome with the consular dignity." So ray critic's authority, the Univer^ 
sal History. Had there attached any earlier Roman honours to any one of Nerva's 
ancestors further back, it would doubtless have been known and recorded. It may 
very probably have been Nerval's great grandfather that was the first settler of the 
family in Italy : for the bar to any but men of native Italian ancestry enjoying the 
Roman consulship, had been removed just before Nervals great-grand£Either*8 consul- 
ship. * The writer of the latter, I believe. Dr. Arnold. 
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might properly be attadied to him in histmj^ smely a Cretensic hadge 
might as fitly attach to and designate him in symbol. Bat let me 
add an actual iUiistration <^ the custom of sach recognitions of ear- 
lier provindal ancestry, among £unilies long settled and arrived at 
the highest honors in Italy : an illustration from an imperial source, 
very near Nervals time ; and which therefore my critic will perhaps 
receive with a little deference. The ^ther of the Emperor Hadrian 
was consin-german to Trajan ; a person of course in high honor 
and rank, and who had held moreover the office of Praetor at Rome. 
His great grandfather (just four generations hack as in Nerva's case) 
had been, first of the feimily, a Roman Senator.^ Yet Hadrian did 
not think with my critic that " time enough had elapsed to cast away 
the barbarian badge of his remote ancestry." In published Memoirs 
of his own life he tells of his ancestry as Spanish ; and of their long 
settled habitation in Spain, from the time of the Scipios.^ 

2. Supposing the propriety of the badge proved with regard to 
Nerva, my critic contends that still it was not properly applicable to 
the succeeding emperors of the Cretico-Imperial line, to whom I ap- 
ply it. 

" Let family extraction have its due," says he hj^pothetically, " so 
that the transformation of the great great-great grandson of some 
bowman of Crete [my critic adds a generation, as observed before] 
into an emperor of Rome could not in any way affect it, but because 
of it he must needs have his bow, how does the same principle apply 
to the successors of Nerva P Mayhap they had some family extrac- 
tion too." Mayhap they had. But would not Nervals own son be of 
the same family and blood as Nerva ? And is my critic's ignorance 
of Roman law and custom such as to allow of bis contesting the 
truth of what the Horae reminds him of, that an adopted son was re- 
garded every way as a real one, and as united in the same relationship 
with the adopting fether?* The only debateable question here is 

' **Hadriano pater iElins Hadrianus . . . fuit, consobrinus Trajan! imperatoris . . . 
atavus Maryllinns, qui primus in sak £EuniIi& senator Populi Roman! fuit. l<ratus est 
Romae. * ML Spart Vit. Hadr. I. Tillemont says that his &ther had been Praetor, 
and left Hadrian an orphan, at the age of ten, to the guardianship of Trajan. 

'In stating that the " origo Imperatoris Hadrian! retustior a Picentibus, posterior 
ab Hispaniensibus manabat," Spartian refers to " libros vitae suae," written by Ha- 
drian himself ; who there so stated, and that his ancestors had settled at Italica in 
Spain in the times of the Scipios. 

» So SehM i d t^ B History of Antiquities on the word Adoption, " The effect of 
adoption was to create the legal relation of father and son, just as if the adopted son 
were bom of the blood of the adoptive father in lawful marriage. The adopted child 
was entitled to the name and sacra prwata of the adopting parent" 
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whether or not there were successive adoptions in the Hne we speak 
of : and as in the case of all but Hadrian the thing was pubUc and 
notorious, it is in regard of Hadrian only that my critic essays to 
break the line of my argument. 

About Hadrian^ s adaption by Trajan there were, as my critic ob- 
serves, two versions. " In his last moments," says Gibbon, ** the 
arts of the empress Plotina either fixed the irresolution of Trajan, or 
boldly supposed a fictitious adoption, the truth of which could not 
safely be disputed." He adds that Dion Cassius, on his father*» 
authority, affirms the adoption to have been a fiction ; but that never- 
theless Dodwell has maintained that Hadrian was called to the certain 
hope of the empire during the hfe-time of Trajan. On which re- 
marks my critic, ** Dodwell adduces no evidence of Adrian's adop- 
tion :" and he affirms moreover, in confirmation of Dion's report of 
the thing, that " Trajan took no special notice of Hadrian;" and that 
Hadrian was of a character likely enough to have been guilty of the 
concealment of the truth, " to gain an empire." — ^As to the latter 
statement my critic seems to forget that Hadrian was far off in Syria 
when Trajan died at Selinus in CiHcia, and the adoption was promul- 
gated : so that the guilt of the falsehood, if falsehood it was, would 
lie with Plotina, not Hadrian ; and to Plotina* s general excellence of 
character historians give their consenting testimony .^ — Farther with 
regard to Dodwell, how came my critic to say that he adduces no 
evidence of Hadrian's adoption } Did he ever look into Dodwell to 
see what he says on the matter ? To tell the truth it is my belief 
that he never did : but thought from Gibbon's silence about it that 
he might venture on the hap-hazard assertion ; however Httle accord- 
ant this might be with straight-forward truth. Do I express this 
opinion without reason ? Look, Rev**. Sir, yourself into Dodwell, 
and judge. Dodwell was not the man to speak rashly and without 
evidence. He argues from an astronomic C£inon which makes Hadri- 
an's reign begin with 116 A. d. though Trajan died not till 117 : 
also from the length of his reign as stated by some historians at 
twenty- two years, or near it, though Antoninus Pius succeeded him in 
137: also from various consenting inscriptions which show that Hadrian 
computed the years of his tribunitian potestas from 116, not from 117; 
and how so, Dodwell argues, but from the circumstance of his having 
been designated to the empire (albeit secretly), as the adopted Caesar, 

» 06t« yt kavrriv 8ia ircknjf tijs Ctpxn^ ^irtyarytp (sc. Plotina), &r€ fiifSefiiav 
ewTfyopiap crxctv. Dion Cass. Ixyiii. 5. Similarly Niebubr, ii. 253, speaks of her 
as " amongst the most estimable female characters in history." 
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a year before Trajan's death ; and so having computed his tribunitian 
and imperatorial potestas from that time.^ — Once more how can my 
critic affirm, as if an undoubted historic fiact, that Trajan took no 
special notice Of Hadrian ? What says Spartian ? After mentioning^ 
how he hastened to give Trajan the first news of Nerva's death, he 
relates that even thus early he was regarded with affection by Trajan ; 
and, soon after, that he had Trajan's fuller affection, who gave him 
his niece (his favorite niece) ^ in marriage : then that both in the first 
and second Dacian expedition he was on terms of intimate familiarity 
with Trajan ; and that the emperor, by the gift of the diamond gem 
which he had himself received from Nerva, raised hopes in him of 
the succession to the empire : further that, when consul soon after, 
he learnt from Sara that he was to be adopted by Trajan ; after which 
there was a cessation of some neglect he had experienced from cer- 
tain friends of the emperor, and a still increased ftimiliarity with 
Trajan : then again that in his second consulship, from having had 
the " adoptionis sponsionem," he came to have every '* presumption 
of adoption : " finally that on the fifth of the Ides of August he re- 
ceived his letters of adoption, on the third the news of Trajan's 
death; (the one in Dodwell's opinion in 116, the other in 117;) 
whence the festival of his natal of adoption on the former day, of his 
natal as Imperator on the later. So, I say, Spartian ; ^ though after- 
wards adding the three different rumours that were by various per- 
sons believed and circulated on the subject. Similarly Aurelius 
Victor, while mentioning the rumours some had circulated about 
Plotina's forgery of the will, gives, as that which he himself regarded 
as most authentic, that Trajan had before his death associated to the 
empire his fellow-citizen and relative Hadrian. What then, I repeat, 
are we to think of our critic's positive unqualified statement, that 
'* Trajan took no special notice of Hadrian ? " — Above all, this is 
certain and notorious, that both Senate and Roman People recog- 
nized the adoption as genuine ; and that, in this character of Trajan's 
adopted son, he succeeded without dispute to the empire. — My critic 
may perhaps affix the charge of "lying" to medals which make 
against him. Yet I must not on that account omit to add the further 
evidence of medals to the fact of Hadrian's adoption. Besides other 
illustrative medals better known, there exists a very curious one of 
gold, in the Museum of Cleves, described as follows, first by Belley, 
who vouches for its authenticity, then by Eckhel ; 

* Dodwell Dissert. Cyprianicae, xliii, et seq. 
* She was made Augusta by him. « Vit. Hadr. 2, 3, 4. 
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Jimp. Cos, Ner, Trqjan. OpUm. Aug, Germ, Dae. Caput Trajani lanreatain. 
Hcuiriano Trqjano Catari. Caput Hadriani laureatnm. 

The absence of Divus after Trajan's name, and the absence of Aug. 
after Hadrian's, show> as Eckhel observes, that it was struck before 
Trajan's death and Hadrian's accession. Certain irregularities in the 
inscriptions,^ and moreover the actual fabric of the medal, indicate 
inexactitude and haste in the striking off. It is therefore Belley's 
idea that it was struck hurriedly in Trajan's last illness, after Plotina 
had succeeded in fixing Trajan to the decisive step of adopting Ha- 
drian for his successor ; and circulated at once, in public testimony to 
the fact, with Hadrian's appellation as Caesar inscribed upon it. If 
"we may place dependence, observes Eckhel, on a medal so unique in 
character, it might furnish aid to Dodwell's theory as to the original 
epoch of Hadrian's adoption by Trajan.^ Not exactly 50, I must beg 
to say : but to the fact of his adoption just immediately before Tra- 
jan's death ; precisely as M. Belley states the matter. 

31y, and finally, I have to notice two pages of what is surely the 
most extraordinary farrago of absurdities, under the head of criticism, 
that was ever mixt together by mortal writer. I refer to pp. liii— =-lvi. 

In illustration of the manner in which the five emperors were 
•' connected together, as in the line of one and the same family, by 
successive adoptions," I gave a copy in the Horse of a Milan marble, 
which had met my eye in Montfaucon, speaking of Aurelius Verus ' 
as son to the divine Antoninus Pius, grandson to the divine Hadrian, 
great-grandson to the divine Trajan, great-great-grandson to the divine 
Nerva. Could anything be more simple, plain, and unmistakeable 
to the point of this their relationship ? I also stated in my text, 
that " each, as their medals and other extant memorials of antiquity 
illustrate to us, took the name of his predecessor in virtue of the 
adoption." Of this point I did not offer illustration ; it being so no- 
torious that it did not occur to me as needful. What then my 
critic's objection and charge on this point ? I read his pages three 
times over before I could clearly satisfy myself as to what they really 
meant ; my first impressions seeming of too extraordinary a nature 
to be credible. There can however, I now see, be no doubt as to my 

' viz. The absence of ParOUcus from Trajan^s titles, and the suffixing the Trajano 
to the Hadriano, instead ofprefbnng it. * vi. 473. 

' By an oyersight, which Mr. Barker has pointed out to me, I applied the inscrip- 
tion to M. Anrelius, instead of L. Aurelius. The latter however, having been the 
aeUiptive brother of the former, the connexion of M. Aurelius in an unbroken line of 
adoption with Nerva as the head of the line, is as distinctly illustrated in the in- 
scription, as if his name had been the one inserted. 
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critic's meaning ; and I will state it in its naked simplicity to yon, 
Rev^. Sir, and to my other readers. — 1st, he assumes that it is in 
proof (not of their being associated together as son, grandsim, great- 
grandson, &c, by successive adoptions^ which of course was my mean- 
ing, but) of each taking the name of his predecessor in virtue of the 
adoption, that I give the inscription on the marble. 2. As the name 
of a preceding emperor nowhere appears in it, attached to the name 
of his successor, my critic infers that it is the divus which is here 
meant by me, as if a common /omtVy name (qu. the equivalent of the 
Scotch Davy ?) transmitted down the line ; albeit translated by me, 
not as a name, but simply by the English adjective divine. " The name" 
says he, "as four times repeated in the inscription, is that of Divus, 
or divine.*' 4. As if to make it more certain that this was my mean- 
ing, he affirms that " Divus was the ofdy name of his predecessors 
which each of those emperors took; though Commodus had the 
names of two of them besides." " It was the 'family* name." 5. In 
order to expose the error and absurdity of this my presumed mean- 
ing, (did he reaVy presume it ?) he triumphantly asks ; " But did 
this title, like the bow, pertain to that famOy alone, or in any way 
peculiarly designate them ? *' And he tells us, as an " important fBUJt," 
with reference to my " argument** and my " discoveries," that Corn- 
modus' name as " a god,** was " common to him with his predeces- 
sors,** indeed " associated with that of emperor;** so that in fact it 
was anything but peculiar to my Cretico- Imperial line. A paragraph 
from Gibbon, characteristically mangled by him, is added by way of 
authority ; which speaks of divine honours paid to living emperors, 
and of their deification when dead. — So mnch for my critic. And 
does it really need that I should gravely reply to such stuff? I almost 
fear lest it may seem an insult to the common sense and knowledge 
of my readers if 1 do so. Let them excuse me however. It is just 
possible that a very few may be ignorant and silly enough to be mis- 
led by the triumphant and satirical tone of our critic. 1st then, as 
I have already intimated, my citation had nothing whatsoever to do 
with the divus, to which however my critic wholly and only refers it; 
but simply with the nepos, pronepos, abnepos, and impMedfilhts, in the 
inscription. 2. In proof of the entire truth of my statement, that 
each of the four emperors after Nerva took the name of his prede- 
cessor in virtue of his adoption, and of the entire untruth of my 
critic's statement that *' divus was the only name of his predecessor" 
taken by any of them, I subjoin proofs from histories, medals, and 
inscriptions ; which, let me observe, any one may multiply almost 
ad libitum that will but take the trouble of looking into antiquarian 
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books of Roman inscriptions, medals, or histories, concerning the 
sera in question.' 3. Divus was not the name of any one of the em- 
perors mentioned in the inscription, so as my critic designates it ; 
but only a title : and this a title not attached to them while alive, so 
as (to use again his language) ''to be associated with that of empe- 
ror," and while *' upon the earth ;'* but only associated with them 
when they had ceased to be emperors, when they were buried under 
the earth, and when their apotheosis had been decreed by the Senate.^ 

* HlSTORISS. 

1. 7Va/a».— Dion, Izviii. 3, tells ns that Nerva thus pablidy announced his 
adoption of Trajan, with his- own name prefixed to Trajan's; Mopicor OvAvioy 
Ncpaar Tpaixavov irouifioi. So too Tacitus, Agric. 3; *^ Augeatque quotidid 
felicitatem imperii N^erva TraJanusJ*'*—2. M, Aurdius, We read in Capitolinus that 
this emperor'^s original name was Anniu$ Verus; that on Antoninus Pius (whose 
original name in full was TUus Awditts Fulviw Bqjonius AnUminua^ from his paternal 
and maternal ancestry, Vit Anton. Pii 1) adopting Annius, the latter ** tunc pri- 
mum pro Annio AureUtu coepit vocari ; quod in Anreliam, hoc est Antonini, adop- 
tionis jure transisset" Alw that on his adopting father^s death ; '* Antonini mox 
nomen recepit.^ Capitol. Vit. Anton. Phil. I, 5, 7. 

MiSDALS. 

1. Trajan.— /«/>. C«». Ner, Trajano Optimo Aug, Ger, Dae. Caput Trajani lau- 
reatum. 

2. Hadrian.— /mp. Cat, TrajanuA Hadrianus Aug. Caput Hadriani. 
3 T. Aurel. Anton. Pius. 

Av. Ka. T. AiA. KZpwvos Arrwiyos. Caput Antonini Pii. 
Imp. T. JEl.C^, Antomimus Atig. Do. 

Hadrianus prsenomen was j^itu. 

4. M. Aurel. Antoninus. AureUus Canr Aug. Pii F. Caput Aurelii sine laureA. 
The medals arefrom Vaillant, pp. 126, 141, 165, 171, 176. 

Lapidarian Inscriptions.— I shall only give one of these, and with reference to 
the disputed case of Hadrian ; copied by me from a marble in the Capitol. 
Imp. Csesari Divi 
Trajani Parthici F. Divi Nerva Nepoti 
Trajano Hadriano 
Aug. Pontif. Maximo. 
Tnb. Potest, il Cos. ii. 
&c. &c. 
In Dodwell three similarly-expressed inscriptions, I think, occur. I have myself seen 
many others. 

* " Maledictum est ante avo9c«(rir Deum Caesarcm nuncupare." So TertuUian adv. 
Oentes; a writer who was nearly a cotemporary of M. Aurelius. Similarly Eckhel 
(vi. 474) of Trajan. ** Trajanus dici Divus nou potuit, antequtim Senatus Romse 
consecrationem mortuo decerneret." 

Let me observe that, in the omitted part of my critic's garbled extract from 
Gibbon there occurs a passage, stiting that Augustus declined the ambition of assuming 
during kis lifetime a place among the tutelar deities of Rome, so as Julius had done ; 
and that the example of Julius " was never afterwards revived," (Gibbon means, ap- 
parently, up to the end of the period to which his three first chapters relate, i. e. to the 
accession of Commodus,) ** except by the madness of Caligula and Domitian." A 
passage this that might itself have saved our critic from a part of his blunders about 
the iUtu» i as if an appurtenance of living emperors, during the sera of my first Seal. 
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— And this moreover not in regard of emperors, only and distinct- 
ively, but of others also J 

In the course of his lucubrations on this point,^ my critic does me 
the honor to suppose that I am not ignorant of the Greek word hioq 
(a word, he adds, "from which the Latin divus is taken") " occur- 
ring frequently among the Greek dramatists and poets." I must 
frankly, and at once, acknowledge that here at least he is not incorrect 
in his supposition. I certainly am aware that he^ does often occur 
in the Greek poets, and that the Latin divus is derived from it. Among 
other examples of the desig^ative ho^ from the ancient Greek poets, 
that passed across my memory as I mused upon this sentence, and on 
the criticism and ciitic connected with it, there occurred to me one 
not infrequent in old Homer : I mean that in which he applies it to 
one of his heroes, the Trojan Paris, sumamed Alexander ; — A<o? AXcf- 
ecvZ^i, or, done into Latin, agreeably with our critic's instructions, 
Divus Alexander, And since, with all his marvellous discoveries about 
this word, and about numberless other things in the Horse, my said 
critic must be deemed to have well earned his apotheosis to a kind of 
heaven which even he will perhaps not object to, — I mean the heaven, 
not of political,^ but of critical elevation, — and ought surely no more 
to want his recording marble than any of the deified heroes of the 
Milan inscription, it occurred to me how fitly there might be erected 
a tablet to his honour in some niche of fame, with the following 
Latinized Homeric inscription ; seeing that he has borrowed, as you 
know, the name Alexander, which you possess in common with 
Homer's hero, and must ever make it famous ; 



IN MEMORIAM 
DIVI ALEXANDRI. 

A.D. 
MDOOCXLVm. 



To obviate the objection that it might be supposed sacred to Alex- 
ander of Troy or of Macedon, I have added the date, as you perceive. 
Hence the tablet, I conceive, would be distinctive ; as in honor not 
of the great conqueror so named, but of the great critic. 

And here I conclude this Letter ; 

and am. Rev*. Sir,^ Yours, &c, E. B. E. 

^ So in the case of Trajan^sfiEtther : of whose deification by the Senate we have the 
memorial in medals still extant See Vaillant pp. 123, 124 ; who describes one with 
the inscription, Divus Pater Trqfanus ; another with Divi Nerva et Trqjantu Pater, 

' p. liy. ^ He seems to express dislike to these heavens at pp. cix, ccxiii. 
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LETTER VL 
the second seal, as explained in the horjs. 

Rev^. Sir, 

My subject in this present Letter is our critic's Strictures on the 
explanation of the 2nd Seal given in the Horse. 

And here all need of a reply from me might probably be considered 
by the candid reader as almost superseded, by an action so dishonour- 
able on his part, that I should trust few examples hke it occur in the 
annals of controversy. 

The Strictures, which extend through twenty-four pages, from 
p. Ixii to p. Ixxxvi, are occupied very principally with a detailment 
of the historical inaccuracies, real or exaggerated, that are involved 
in the view of the rider of the red horse put forth in my first Edition, 
as sjnnbolizing simply Pratorian Prefects. These inaccuracies were 
very fairly urged against me hy our critic's unmentioned leader Mr. 
Arnold, in a Pamphlet published before the appearance of my second 
Edition, But I had myself long previously to this observed, written 
about, and corrected the inaccuracy, (though Mr. Arnold was not 
aware of it,) so as is mentioned in my Reply to his Pamphlet :**which 
Reply my critic, as possessing, or having at least read the Pamphlet 
of attack, must in all fairness be supposed to have possest himself of, 
or at least read, also. Moreover in the Preface to my second Edition 
of the Horse, which is an Edition repeatedly, and from the com- 
mencement of his Strictures, referred to and cited by my critic,^ 
there occurs the following passage. " One chief alteration [in this 
Edition] is that the Author now assigns a larger meaning (so as 
classical antiquity, he finds, requires that he should) to the 83mibol 
of the sword-giving in the second Seal than he gave it before : ap- 
plying it to designate the military profession generally, as causes of 
the civil war and bloodshedding ; (so as he also finds history re- 
quires ;) instead of the Pratorian Prefects alone and in particular." 
Now, under these circumstances, what is to be thought of the writer 
who having this second Edition in his hand, and being avowedly 

* Reply to Arnold, p. 13. * See at pp. xiii, xv, &c. 
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aware of the amended view which it thus presents of the second 
Seal, does yet wholly put it aside, and out of view, throughout 
twenty *two of his twenty-four long pages of critique on this Seal ; 
and husies himself in attacking, and this in the profest character of a 
Christian vindicator of truth, not my corrected explanation, hut that 
which I had myself thus fully, as he knew, admitted to have heen 
imperfect, and therefore partially wrong. — ^As to my corrected view, 
even when at last forced to notice it at the close of this section of 
his Strictures, instead of ftdrly grappling with, and if possible re- 
futing it, the following misrepresentation, and off-hand question tri- 
umphantly founded on the misrepresentation, constitutes the sum- 
total of his argument against it. '* In Mr. £.'s second Edition the 
sword is given to other individaals also : [i. e. besides the Praetorian 
Prefects :] and military proconsuls occupy the place ofpratorian pre- 
fects. . . . Enough to ask, Where are military proconsuls found in the 
narrative ?'* ' Where indeed ? And where too found in the Hora ? 
To any one versed in the classics I need hardly say that military and 
proconsuls, in the imperial times referred to, were terms opposed to 
each other, and that could not be 8o combined in union : seeing that 
by Augustus' regulation, as stated indeed under this self-same Seal 
in the Horae,^ proconsuls was the appellative given to civil governors 
of provinces, proprietors to the military governors. Yet, unmeaning 
as it thus is, and inapplicable, this question is my critic's whole 
answer to my amended explanation of the rider of the red horse ; as 

* pp. IxxxIt, bccxv.— The passage more fully is as follows. ** In Mr. £.^8 first Edi- 
tion which was alone before the writer in penning the preyions notes on this Seal, he 
states that the presentation of a stoord to the Praetorian Prefect was ^ a distinctive badge 
of the person intended by the rider,^ . . . Bat in the second Edition the sword is given 
to other individuals also ; and the distinctive badge is lost by division, as belonging of 
right to the praetor alone.** My critic means by the prator^ the pratorian pr^ed ; 
who however, as I need hardly say to any one moderately acquainted with Roman 
antiquities and Roman imperial history, was never so called. The same mistake had 
been made by him three times previously at pp. Ixxix, Ixxx. — He then proceeds to 
quote my 2nd edition as saying that " thep (the pratorian prefects) still took their 
share — much the most prominently— -in the deeds of blood." A citation however 
mutilated by him, and which does not by consequence fairly give my meaning. In 
the Horae, p. 146, the passage stands thus. ^^ After tphich [viz. the civil wars of Se- 
verus, Niger, and Albinus] and in the tears and murders consequent on the first Severus* 
deaths each [i. e. both Imperial Lieutenants and Praetorian Prefects] took their share 
in the deeds of blood ; — ^the Praetorian Prefects much the most prominently.** The 
definition of the time to which I thus refer this statement is wholly omitted by my 
critic : and an impression left with the reader that I refer it to the whole period sup- 
posed by me to be included in the Seal ; be/ore S. Se verus' death, as well as after it. 
« p. 144 Note 3. 
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meant, not of Praetorian Prefects alone, bat of the Roman military in 
general, both soldiery and commanders.^ 

Nor is this gross unfairness and misrepresentation of my views, 
in respect of the causal agency xmder this Seal, the only one that I 
have here to complain of : but a similar unfairness and defective re- 
presentation of what I conceive this agency to have been commissioned 
to do, and to have done, under it. For whereas I unite the two things, 
civil war and civil bhodshedding, as immediately, or almost imme- 
diately, characterizing the period that succeeded in the Roman annals 
to that of my first Seal, (characterizing it, that is, conjointly or sepa- 
rately,) and whereas in my detailed historic sketch, given in proof, I 
dwell much the most on the shedding of civil and specially of imperial 
blood, with all its frequent accompaniments of revolt and revolution,^ 
— ^my critic puts the bloodshedding almost wholly out of view and 
consideration ; and determinately and perseveringly fixes his reader's 
eyes on the civil wars also spoken of by me, as if the one and only 
characteristic of the period laid down in my argument.' It is pre- 
cisely in the same spirit in which under the Ist Seal he tried to make 
his readers suppose that it was nothing but conquest that I considered 
as there prefigured : setting out of sight the significancy of the white 
of the white horse, though equally insisted on by me as a most dis- 
tinctive point in the symbol. 

Under these circumstances a correct and full representation of my 
published view both of the prophetic requirements in this Seal, and 
of their fulfilment in Roman history from the times of Conmiodas» 
seemfi to me an indispensable preliminary to my reply to our critic's 
objections. For gross and palpable as his unfairness, and deprived 
as he is by it of all claim to a reply, such as attaches to antagonists in 
honorable controversy, I yet intend to waive my right, and to reply 
fully to him ; in vindication of what I regard as the cause of truth. 

It is to be understood then, with reference to the requirements of the 
second Seal's symbols, that my enlarged explanation of the symbolic 
significancy of the red horse* s rider is built on the fact that the sword* 

* lb. p. 142. In the Chart to my 2nd Edition I use the phrase Military BevoluHon- 
ists; in that to my 3rd, Military Domination. The ideas intended in either case well 
consist together, as explained in my Chapter itself ; revolt having been a perpetoal con- 
sequence of the military chminancy. I could have wished a phrase expressive of both. 

' " A correspondingly sad series of civil war and bloodshad.^^ So 2nd Ed. p. 140. 
In the text of my first edition, as extracted by my critic, I had inaccurately used the 
simple phrase " series of bloody civil wars." But in the Chart to the one edition, 
as well as the other, there is written ** civil wars and bloodshed.''^ My historic ab- 
stract of the imperial blocdslieddinffs and civil wars occupies the whole of page 141 in 
my 2nd Edition. ^ See pp. Ixvii— Ixix. 
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receiving predicated of him was at the time of the revelation a sym- 
bol among the Romans of the military profession generally ; at the same 
time that when carried out most publicly and formally, it was that of 
the offices of the Pratorian Prefect at Rome, and the Imperial Lieu- 
tenants for the provinces, the highest and greatest of Roman military 
functionaries. In proof that such was the force of the symbol I gave 
citations from Statins, Pliny, and Dion Cassius in my second Edition, 
and in my third added another from Petronius : and as my critic him- 
self makes no attempt to gainsay them, and they have in no way 
been invalidated by any other impugner of the Horse, ^ the correct- 
ness of my inference on this point may be considered, I presume, 
a point settled. — ^The horse^s red colour I expound as significant of 
hloodsheddinff, strife, and war: and connected as it is with the explana- 
tory words in the context, that " it was given him to take peace from 
the earth, and that they should kill each other," the thing seems clear, 
and is that on which all, I beheve, are agreed. — ^My further explana- 
tions however of *'the earth " as meant of the Roman empire, and 
the " killing one another " as meant of civil wars, are at p. Ixxxiv im- 
pugned by my critic ; though only en passanty and without argument. 
Now as regards the /ormer expression, however httle I might be sur- 
prized at aytt/ttrwrexpositor objecting, (though I am persuaded he 
could never successfully maintain it,) that both here and elsewhere 
throughout the Apocalypse the earth means the whole of our terrene 
glohe,^ yet for our critic thus to object to my explanation of the term, 
while generally professing adherence to your views, Rev^. Sir, who so 
decidedly explain the Apocalyptic earth on various occasions to mean 
the Roman empire,^ does seem to me a httle strange and inconsistent. 
In fact in more than one place (e. g. in Apoc. xvii. 8, 9,) it is distinctly 
marked out as that earth, or world, which was connected with the 
city on the seven hills as its capital. ** — ^And then as to his objection 
against my exposition of the persons that should kill one another, as the 
inhabitants of the said earth, — surely, in the absence of an exprest nomi- 
native, we must needs thus supply it in the phrase, " that men should 

* Mr. Arnold at first contended that, in so far as the Praetorian Prefecture was con- 
cerned, it was after Hadrian^s time distinctively the office of a civil functionary, and 
consequently the sword-giving in the Praetorian Prefect^s case the designation to a 
civil charge. But decisive passages against this idea were adduced hy me in the 
British Magazine from Dion Cassius and other ancient authorities; to which Mr. A> 
nold has never made any reply.— Let me add a reference to Capitolin. Vit. Gordiano- 
rum, c. 9, and Casaubon's Note on it. * So Dr. Todd. 

^ e. g. on Apoc. viii. 5, Signs of Times, i. 230. See pp. 9, 10, snpriU 
* See p. 106, and its Note «, supra. 
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kill one another ; '* and the particular men meant be inferred from 
the specified earth trodden by them : especially as the two expressions 
earth, and earth's inhabitants, are elsewhere in the Apocalypse used 
pretty much as synonyms.^ — ^Which being so, the bloodshedding, 
strife, and revolutions indicated must be clearly and necessarily those 
of civU, not of foreign war. 

So as to my view of the Apocalyptic requirements. And then as 
to their acttud fulfilment in the Roman history, from the reign of Com- 
modus downwards, my general view is as follows. (I wiU beg per- 
mission to give it in the words of my third Edition, as being more 
explicit and full than the second on the two points, Ist, of the Seal's 
commencing date about the fourth or fifth year of Commodus' reign ; 
2ndly, of its subject overrunning into the times of the third and fourth 
Seals next following : subjoining however in a Note, and continually 
referring to as we proceed, the corresponding notices, stibstantially 
to the same effect, which appear in my second Edition ; that I may 
not do injustice to my critic, who had only the first and second 
before him.^ ) 

'* Again I turn to Gibbon for such explanation as history may 
offer : and I find the bright period above-described, (a period in- 
cluding, as we have seen, the triumphant peace made with the Grer- 
mans after Aurelius' death by his son Commodus, and the first few 
years of Commodus' reign following, in which he governed well, we 
read, while acting as by a kind of tradition on his father's principles 
and arrangements,) I find this period, I say, almost immediately fol- 
lowed in his narrative, — ^by what ? Just by the commencement of a 
corresponding period of civil wars and bloodshedding : a series be- 
gun in the year 193 with the assassination of the Emperor Commo- 
dus ; and continued, with scarce more than two intervals of inter- 
mission, for some eighty or ninety years till the accession of Diocle- 

* So Apoc. xiii. 12. I have observed on this before, p. 16, supr^ 
' '* Again I turn to Gibbon for snch explanation as history may offer : and I find 
the bright period above described immediately and suddenly followed in his narrative 
—by what ? Just by one of a correspondingly sad series of civil wars and bloodshed x 
a series begun in the year 193 with the assassination of the Emperor Commodus ; and 
continued, almost uninterruptedly, to the defeat and slaughter of the Emperor Philip 
and his army by the rival emperor Decius, a. u. 249.^^ So my 2nd Ed. p. 140. 

The Seal itself is made to begin a. d. 185 in this 2nd, as well as in the Ist and 3rd 
Editions : a date grounded on the &ctof the great and disastrous augmentation of the 
power of the Prsetorian Prefects then made, as stated in my Note ^ p. 146. The 
expression almost uninterruptedly,^* in the above extract, is explained by the specifi- 
cation that I give immediately afterwards, p. 141, of the two partial, though but par- 
tial, periods of intermission, in the reigns of the first and second Severus. 
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tian : the evil having however, in the coarse of this long period, heen 
joined and aggravated by certain fresh evils internal and external, at 
two well-defined intervening epochs ; of which more iir my next en<< 
suing chapters, as being the subjects of the third and fovrtk Seals 
respectively." — ^Then, having carried down my detailed historical 
sketch to the defeat and slaughter of the emperor Philip by the 
general Decius a. d. 249, so as in the second Edition, I thus observe : 
— •* Can the history of any empire on record present, in any similarly 
extended sexagenarian period, such an exemplification of what the 
Apocalyptical prophecy before us predicted, viz. peace being taken 
from the empire, and men killing one another? Much more would the 
case seem unparalleled were we to trace the evil yet further forward, 
when conjoined and aggravated by the fresh evil of wars fromforeign 
invading foes. But this belongs more properly to the fourth Seal." ^ 
Now for the objections. — And here, as under the first Seal, let me 
premise generally that I have to complain of the grievous want of 
arrangement in them. Again and again we find ourselves obliged 
by my critic to return on our steps to the point of setting out. 
At p. Ixiii he begins with Commodus' reign, and for three pages fol- 
lows out a general historical sketch as far as the end of Elagabalus' 
reign : then, at pp. Ixvi, Ixvii, we are turned back to Commodus, but 
advancing again get on a Httle beyond Elagabalus' reign to Al. Severus' 
at p. Ixix : then a third time comes Commodus on the stage again ; 
and proceeding somewhat further this time, we arrive at p. Ixxviii at 
the death of Maximin : but a fourth time Commodus' name startles the 
eye at p. Ixxix, and hurries us back in despair yet once more to our 
starting-point. If I rightly discern my critic's guiding thread through 
the maze, he had in his mind to show, 1st, that during this period 
neither the praetorians, nor their prefects, (his proof should have ex- 
cluded also, as we have seen, the Roman soldiery in general, and their 
commanders,) so occupied a governing position as to answer to the em- 
blem of a rider of the red horse ; ^ 2. that instead of the commenc- 
ing epoch of my period of the second seal being so marked as I 
state, either in Gibbon's narrative, or in fact, by a transition from a 
state of previously existing peace to one of civil war, (my words were 
civil war and bloodshedding,) it was on the contrary marked by twelve 
years of peace following on a previous prolonged period of war : ^ 3. 
that when the civil wars (and bloodshedding) at length began on the 
murder of Commodus, they were not continued "almost uninterrupt- 

' Hor Apoc. i. 141, 143. 3rd. Ed. 
" So apparently from p. Ixiii to the end of Ixv. ^ p. Ixvii, Ixviii. 
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edly " to the defeat and slaughter of the Emperor Philip : ^ (our critic 
should not have omitted to notice my distinct specification of the 
two partial exceptions in the reigns of the two Seven :)^ 4. that as to 
the causal agency of these civil wars and bloodsheddings, it could 
only be very partially ascribed to the Praetorians or Praetorian Pre- 
fects.® On which last point his proof ought of course, as before, to 
have been more extended ; and have shown that it could be only par- 
tially ascribed to the Roman soldiery and its commanders in the 
general. — Such, I say, seems to me to have been his principle of 
arrangement, (if arrangement it can be called,) though he by no means 
adheres strictly to it. And how reply in any readable form to such 
confusedly-put points of objection and attack? It seems to me, 
after reflection, that I shall perhaps do it in the most satisfactory, as 
well as least wearisome manner, by following out the subject once 
for all chronologically. To this therefore I now address myself. And, 
in proceeding, I purpose to divide the aera included in my second 
Seal, for clearness' sake, into four smaller periods : — ^viz. 1 . that of 
Commodus' reign and death ; 2. that of Pertinax, and the four first 
years of S. Severus ; 3. that of the remainder of Severus's reign ; 
and 4. that of the reigns next following. It will be my care, as we 
proceed, to omit none of my critic's objections ; interweaving them 
however with the historic narrative, so as least to interrupt our on- 
ward progress. At the same time let me beg to impress upon my 
readers the importance of remembering that our main question will 
ever be, whether, or not, the grand characteristics of the aera we are 
entering on corresponded with the Apocalyptic figuration before us : 
i. e. of a horse red, ridden by one who had commission to take peace 
from the earth, and to introduce a hilling of its inhabitants, not by 
foreign foes, but one of another ; and unto whom there was given, as 
for this purpose, a great sword, — On my first three sub-divisions I 
must speak a little fully. 

1 . My primary subdivision of time extends from the opening date 
of the Seal, a.d. 185, to the death ofCommodus, — ^And here comes up 
our critic's startling preliminary objection, to the efiect ^ that the 
opening epoch of my second Seal is not chronologically what I here 
state it ; nor one of transition from a state of peace to a state (whe- 
ther immediately or almost immediately following) ^ of civil blood- 

* pp. Ixviii, Ixix. * See the extract from my 2nd Ed. p. 121, Note ® supra. 

^ Ixix— Ixxxiv. 
In my 2nd Ed. the qualifying word almost is wanting, which is given in the 3rd. 
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shedding and ware, so as the Horse represents it ; but from a state of 
war to one of peace :^-of *• twelve years of war " to ** twelve years of 
peace." ^ But how so ? Mark here his gross misrepresentation at 
the very outset. In order to give the colour of truth to his statement, 
he makes my second Seal begin a. d. 180, at the accession of Com- 
modus, before the Marcomannic peace had been made : whereas in 
fact its commencing date on my Chart in every Edition, and indeed 
as cited elsewhere by my critic himself,^ is a.d. 185, above four years 
after that treaty of peace. — I fix its opening epoch at that date be« 
cause of the military misrule under Commodus not having begim 
immediately on his accession ; but» as I state, only then at length^*"^ 
A.D. 185, on the elevation of the Praetorian Prefects, in the person of 
Ferennis, to the seat of supreme administration : — the reins of go- 
vernment being at that time wholly abandoned to him by Commo- 
dus, as afterwards to his successore in the command of the guards 
at Rome, Cleander and othere ; and so a preparation made for the 
long subsequent sera of military domination and tyranny, answering 
to the Apocal3rptic military rider and ruler of the red horee. 

But here ag^ain my critic meets me with another preliminary ob- 
jection. It was not, says he, (and as if reporting Gibbon's opinion,) 
until Sept. Severus' remodelling of the Praetorians, ** many years 
after the death of Aurelius," that the Praetorian Prefect, from having 
been " a simple captain of the guards, was placed not only at the 
head of the army, but of the finances, and even of the law." ^ . How 
then any such commencement of military domination under Commo- 
dus? My critic however totally misapprehends Gibbon if he sup- 
poses him to have meant that the Praetorian Prefect continued " a 
simple captain of the guards " till the time of Severus, He uses 
the words with reference only to the authority originally attached 
to the office ; i. e. on its first institution by Augustus. Look to 
what Gibbon tells us of Perennis and Cleander;* and it will be soon 
seen that there is no disagreement on his part with my represen- 
tations, as to the fact of the whole administration of the state 
having been in their hands. On a disputed point however I wish 
always to make reference to the best existing original authorities : 
and I therefore cite below those of Dion Cassius, Herodian, and 
Lampridius;^ all concurring and consenting, let it be observed, 

* pp. Ixvii, Ixviii. " p. Ixii. 

3 I refer particularly to Denina as my authority, i. 51, 1st edit. ; i. 146, 2nd Ed. 

* p. Ixxxi. » i. 143, 145, 147. 

• Dion Ixxii. 9, speaking of Perennis^ r<av Hopvtpopvy /trro to*' Tlwrfpyoy apxovrn 
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to the perfect correctness of my representation. — ^But if the Praetorian 
Prefects now held the reins of government, farther argues my critic, 
V7as it not to the Prefect as " representing the emperor " ^ that this 
authority was delegated, hoth now and under Severus ? No doubt it 
was so, in law and theory. But practically, and as acted out in the 
habitual government, whose the supremacy ? For it is this habitual act- 
ing out of the ruling power, unchecked by the due restraints of respon- 
sibility, law, and other constitutional countervailing authorities, so 
cherished in the preceding sera of Trajan and the Antonines, which I 
conceive to answer to the figure of one in the position of the red 
horse's rider. My critic says, practically the Emperor, not the Praeto- 
rian Prefect : and he urges the fact of not Perennis killing Commodus, 
but Commodus Perennis, (and the same too in regard of Oleander's 
death,) in proof of the Praetorian Prefects having not been really and 
practically at this time in " the seat of power." ^ But what the cir- 
cumstances of Perennis' death ? Let Gibbon answer in a passage that 
has been cited, though but partially and with garbling,* by my critic 
himself, and it is well thus to take a peep at the real state of 
things at Rome ; during the last eight years of the reign of Commo- 
dus. *' The lemons of Britain, discontented with the admimstration of 

says; Tayap KofXfioSs. . .rav rp apxp frpwrnKotnoov sSeif, &S€iiruv, irpoTToyroj, d 
Ufp^vtfios nyayKtt^fTo a X ^^t ra TpantoriKa, a\Aa icai r* a \ A a Sta x^^pof 
€X**''f *«* '''8 Koive vposrar 91V. 

Herodiaii i. 8 ; Kai waffav rriv ^toiKriaiv rtis apx'ti ovros (sc. & Tlfpeviftos) 
avt^^aro. He adds, c. 9, that Perennis, thus elevated, aspired to the empire (cTc/9ovAeve 
rp cipxp)^ having already appointed his sons to the command of the Illyrian armies : 
and that Commodus was warned of it by the cry of some one in the garb of a philoso- 
pher exclaiming in the theatre, ** Perennis' staord is at thy neck : " fviKcirau aov rots 
aux€<ri TO rov Tltpfpyiov ^t<pos. 

Lamprid. Vit. Comm. 5 : " Neque quidquam (Commodus) sibi nuntiari passus, 
nisi quod Perennis ante tr&ctasset. Perennis autem, Commodi animum persciens, 
invenit quemadmodum ipse potens esset. Nam persuasit Commodo ut ipse deliciis 
vacaret, idem vero Perennis curis incumberet ; quod Commodus Isetanter accepit." 
Then " Perennis cuncta sibi met vindicavit*' 

Of Oleander Dion (Ixxii. 12) speaks as 6 /xcra roy Utpevvtop fieyiToy 8i/yi)d«if . 
and that €xc^>i(raro km f7ro»\ii(r€ fiovXeiaf, s-parcias, cirirpoircuts, ytfAoyiasri, iravra 
fpVYfjwra. Herodian (i. 12.) says of him, that eis roaoinoy vx* avrov {KofifioHov) 
T(Mi}y leai €^owrias vporixOri, &s rriy re tou aotfkaros ippovpav, km rrjy rov BaXofAOV 
fiovanyf rriv t€ rav s-parwy apxnv tyx^^P^^^V^^t* He adds that he aspired to the 
empire itself; avcircio-Oi} km irpos $affi\tias eviBvfucar. Lampridius, c. 6, says ; *' Et in 
potentid quidem Cleander Perenni successerat *, '' Cleander at first appointing and 
deposing others as Praetorian Prefects ; but soon himself, " cum aliis duobus quos ipse 
delegerat, praefectus est foetus." * p. Ixxxi. * p. Ixxx, Ixv. 

' p. Ixxix. The second sentence begins thus in my critic's quotation ; '* These mi- 
litary petitioners exacted and obtained, &c " : all those intervening words between 
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Perenius, farmed a deputation of 1500 select men, with instructions to 
march to Rome, and lay their complaints before the emperor. These 
military petitioners, by their own determined behaviour, by inflaming 
the divisions of the guards, by exaggerating the stren^^ of the British 
army, and by alarming the fears of Commodus, exacted and obtained 
the minister's dealh as the only redress of their grievances." ^ Was 
Perennis' execution then, thus eafocted from Commodus^ the emperor's 
free act of sovereignty ; and as carrying out into exercise the office of 
supreme ruler and vindicator of the law in his empire ? Rather did 
it not mark the de frusto supremacy of those who thus exacted it 
from bim ; that is of the military rejpresentatives of one of the fron- 
tier armies, conjointly with certain of the Praetorians : just agree- 
ably with my enlarged and corrected view of the Apocalyptic rider, 
as impersonating, not the Praetorian Prefects simply and alone, but 
the dominant military in general ? And what the imminent conse- 
quences of such a regime ? Mark Gibbon's weighty comment, 
(which my critic however has thought fit to omit,) given in his next 
ensuing sentence. ''This presumption of a distant army, and their 
discovery of the weakness of government, was a sure presage of the 
most dreadful convulsions.'^ — ^Not dissimilar were the circumstances 
of the fall of Oleander. On an outcry of the discontented popu- 
lace against him, ** Oleander, who commanded the Praetorian guards, 
ordered a body of cavalry to sally forth and disperse the seditious 
multitude." The people fled : but " the foot-guards, who had long 
been jealous of the prerogatives and insolence of the Praetorian cavalry, 
embraced the party of the people. The tumult became a regular 
engagement, and threatened a general massj^cre. The Praetorians at 
length gave way, oppressed with numbers : and the tide of popular 
fiiry returned with redoubled violence against the gates of the palace, 
where Oommodus lay dissolved in luxury, and alone unconscious of 
the civil war" * Afinghted, when the news was brought him, at 
the impending ruin that was ready *' in a few minutes to burst over 
his palace and person," he then ** commanded that the head of Ole- 
ander should be thrown out to the people." So that again, we see, 

jpetitionen and exacted being omitted, which are illustrations of the Ihet that the 
principle of military domination, which I ascribe to the period, was then already in 
operation. Besides that the striking sentence which next follows, " This presumption 
of a distant army, &c,'* is also wholly omitted. 

^ i 143. He copies from Dion Izxii. 9. 
' Gibbon i. 148. He only translates Herodian^s words, ovros 8e iroAc/ia €fi^v\i8, 
(i. 13,) in calling it dvil war., Herodian speaks of the greater part of the army 
TO TrK^irov ra TpaTiuriKB, as united on this occasion with the populace. 
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the act was forced upon the emperor by a body of the soldiery^ 
banded together with the populace ; and engaged ag^alnst others of the 
military and their Prefect in deadly conflict. Thus already was ex- 
hibited, as the result of this military regime, not merely, ** a sure 
presage of dreadful (coming) convulsions," but also a first though 
transient example of the actual blood-shedding in " civil war ; " * 
accordantly with the Apocalyptic words, *' power was given him to 
take peace from the earth, and that they should kill one another." 

But this gives but an inadequate view of the civil blood already shed 
under this regime, in so far as Italy at least was concerned, and the 
consequent taking away of peace fix)m the Roman earth. " Shielded," 
as Gibbon expresses it,^ " by the strong arm of military despotism,^' 
(for the soldiery, with the passing partial exceptions just noted, as 
bound by- motives of self-interest, supported them in it,)^ the Empe- 
ror Commodus and his Prefects, conjointly or separately,* in the 
course of those seven or eight last years of his reign which constitute 
the commencing part of my period of the second Seal, and which 
my critic forsooth, because there was no foreign war of importance, 
would represent as ** years of 4)eace," shed the noblest blood of the 
senate and of Rome ; and established, ere its dose, a reign of terror. 
Look at Dion's report of the matter, who was himself a Senator re- 
sident there at the time.* Rank, virtue, property were but passports 

^ (f>6€tpopr€s aX\ii\85 tfi^vKta alfxaros rnv *Po9firiv tvXiipwfraP, Herodian i. 9. 

« lb. 160. 

^ It waB Commodus* care, as might be expected, to attach the soldieiy, as well as 
its commanders, to himself. When informed of Commodus* death, *' The guards,** 
says Gibbon, i. 158, ^ were rather surprised than pleased with the suspicious death of a 
prince, whose indulgence and liberality they alone had experienced.** So Dion Izxiii. 1, 

* I use these words because Dion gives a better view of Perennis* personal cha- 
racter and acts than the other historians; so that Commodus, according to him, was 
the main planner and master-spirit of the murders and cruelties carried out under 
Perennis* administration, not Perennis himself. But on this point, says Tillemont, 
" Le nombre, les apparences, et les circonstances marquees par Herodien, semblent 
bien balancer Tautoritd de Dion.** Probably it was in the comparison with Cleander 
that Dion Cassius came to view Perennis with less of disfavour. So Gibbon, 147; 
" Under Cleander*s tyranny the administration of Perennis was often regretted.*' 
Yet Gibbon describes the latter too as most oppressive ; and Herodian, i. 8, as most 
murderous. See on this point my subsequent observations from Denina. 

* Of the murders he speaks in Chapters 5, 6, 7, 14, &c, of his Ixxiid Book. Of the 
general reign of terror he says, ch. 2] ; 06tos /acv t <f>ofiQS irouri koivos, kou ^fiiv km 
rots ttWots, 7fv, — Herodian*s account of Pertinax*s address to Lsetus and Eclectus, 
when they came to report Commodus* death to him, and to offer him the empire, is 
very characteristic. He thought, relates the historian, that they were come from the 
palace to murder him ; and said that he had long been expecting it, as the only re- 
maining survivor of the friends of M. Aurelius. Tla\at /ucv, km Traarjs vvktos^ 
Tod« TO TcAos Tov fiiov cixov 8i* €\vtfios' K, T. A. — ii. !• 
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to proscription and murder. What, Rev^. Sir, would you think of the 
man who would call the state of things at Paris, during its reign of 
terror, (though that of course is more than a case in parallel,) a 
state of /?eflK?e, until foreign foes invaded France ? — And so things 
continued at Rome till the Prsetorian Prefect Lsetus, in conjunction 
with Eclectus and Marcia^ finding their own lives in danger, conspired 
against and assassinated the emperor : the first of a long series of 
assassinations of emperors, or murders in civil war, that were soon to 
follow. This was in December, a. d. 192 ; in the eighth year of the 
period that I assign to the second Seal. 

I have the rather made a point of entering pretty fully into the real 
character of this introductory eight years of the period of my second 
Seal, not merely because my critic has given so misleading a represen- 
tation of it^ but because of having myself past it over almost altogether 
in silence -} for which omission, as weU as for a certain incorrectness 
of phraseology, in connexion with it,^ I must crave my reader's pardon. 
The omission arose from my too rapidly directing my eye, and too 
rapidly hurrying my steps onward, to the more striking evolution into 
acts of civil bloodshedding and war which at and after Commodus' 
assassination in 193 marked the development of the same evil principle 
of military domination ; a principle this however already, as I consi- 
dered, begun and established under Commodus. — In illustration of 
these my views about the last eight years of the emperor Commo- 
dus' reign, and of the reason why I included them under my 2nd 
Seal, I simply referred alike in my first and second Editions to De- 
nina. And let me now, ere concluding, briefly abstract the heads of 
Denina's remarks about the period in question : the rather as it will 

^ ^ Not one fact is adduced by Mr. E. touching the deeds of blood of the guards or 
their prefect, during the reign of Commodus.^ So my critic p. Ixxiii. He has now 
before him the supply of my previous omission. — I might have noted further the ** war 
of the deserters,^* as Lampridius calls it, c. 16, under Commodus. See Gibb. i. 144. 

' " I find the bright period above described immediaidy and suddenly followed in 
his (Gibbon'») narrative by ... a correspondingly sad series of civil wars and blood- 
shed.^^ So my 2nd Edition, pretty much as my 1st Whereat my critic exclaims at 
p. Ixviij that my eyes must have been " bandaged by a theory " to find such things in 
Gibbon's narrative. The small inexactness of expression is corrected in my 3rd Edition, 
as a little while since (p. 121 ) extracted ; '* almost immediately followed by the com- 
mencement &c." — 1 might otherwise have exprest myself, without the almost^ thus : 
*' immediately and suddenly followed in Gibbon's narrative by an account of the esta- 
blishment of lawless military despotism, issuing in internal revolts, bloodshedding, 
revolutions, and civil war," with perfect accuracy. — As regards however the inaccu- 
racy thus admitted, let me ask, Is it the greater, or that of my critic^ in describing 
Commodus' reign simply as one of peace ? 
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thereby be seen how, from the first, the same main idea about 
it that I have just been detailing was in my mind. He begins 
his chapter then on the subject by stating that Commodus' reign 
is most notable from certain extremely important changes of gov- 
ernment introduced by him : explains his meaning by telling of 
that emperor's unmeasured increase of the power of the Praetorian 
Prefects, (originally, he says, the mere head of the soldiery at 
Rome,) by attaching to their office the additional authority of what 
in modem states is that of the Chancellor or Minister of State : 
relates how Perennis first took advantage of Commodus' indispo- 
sition to business to draw to himself the whole sovereign authority,^ 
so that the Praetorian Prefecture began to include thenceforth, 
as its proper due, the whole administration of the empire, Uke 
the Grand Vizirate of the Turks '? how Cleander succeeded to Peren- 
nis' power as well as office ; and, though he held it but a short time, 
only to A. D. 189, yet the evil stiU continued after him, Commodus 
not having the strength of mind to resume the authority into his own 
hands :^ how that it is difficult adequately to express the excess of 
despotism resulting, from the time of Commodus, or at least of Se- 
verus ;^ the Turk-like maxim being introduced by the Prefects, that 
the Emperor was not only head of the Eepubhc, but absolute head 
also of the fortunes of each individual subject : how the persecution 
and degradation of the Senate was another consequence ; the which 
very much increased the presumption and license of the soldiery, and 
was thus in great measure the cause of the revolutions that followed : * 
finally that the Prefects themselves, exalted thus high, to all but the 
imperial authority, were often naturally tempted to aspire yet higher 
to the empire itself, and so to assassinate the reigning emperor, in 
order to the attainment of their object. — So Denina, dwelling chiefly, 
we see, like Montesquieu,^ on the undue elevation and despotism of 
the Pratorian Prefects, as dated from the fifth year of Commodus : 
partly on the coincidently- increased license of the soldiery. The 

' My critic^s quarrel with me for saying jast the same, has been noticed at p. 
124 ; where I have also given original authorities, the best and most conclusive^ for 
the statement. . 

* ** Allora comincid, &c." : the passage cited by me at Vol. i. p. 146 of the HorsB, 
2nd Ed. ° *' Non per questo si moderd il potere di quel ufBzio, &c.^* 

* ^ Non h facile lo spiegare k quale eccesso di despotismo questo uovello magistrato 
. . . riducesee il govemo." 

* " Questo avvilimento delle dignity civili, e delP ordini senatorio e patrizio, ac- 
crebbe vie piu Tardire e la licenza della soldatesca, e fu cagione in gran parte delle 
rivoluzioni che seguitarono.'* Here the action on the soldiei-y^ and their agency in 
the ensuing troubles, is set forth. ^ Also referred to in the Horae. 

K 
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Apocaljrptic B3rmbol, as I have observed, seems with distinct com- 
prehensiveness to figure out the despotism, as introduced from about 
the same time, of all or any to whom the badge might attach of 
investment with a sword ; that is, not of Pratorian Prefects only, 
but of the mUitary in the general : and so to figure out with more 
complete exactness the grand characteristic trait of the sera now 
opening in the Roman imperial history than even Denina's profest 
historic sketch. 

2. My next division of time includes the four or five years froisi 
the assassination of Commodus, Dec. 31, a.d. 192, to Sept. Severus'Jull 
establishment in the empire, a. d. 197. — ^My statement respecting it, 
as my critic had it before him in the second Edition of the Hora, 
is, that there then began " a series of civil wars and bloodshed : " 
that *' the sequel of Commodus' assassination was the elevation of 
Pertinax to the imperial throne, and within a month or two after his 
murder : then the setting up of Julian as his successor, followed by 
his murder ; and the civil wars consequent, prolonged for four years, 
and ranging from East to West, over the extent of the empire, through 
which the elder Severus fought his way to the throne :" ' — also (as 
to the instrumental cause) that the assassins of Commodus and Perti- 
nax, and leaders in the civil wars ensuing, Severus, Niger, and Albi- 
nus, were all military men ; those whose vocation was war, and whose 
weapon the sword : ^ more particularly that the Pratorians made the 
initiative in the murders of Commodus» Pertinax,^ Julian, as also in 
the then selling the empire to the highest bidder ; (indeed it was 
they that had previously in unconstitutional manner assigned the 
kingdom to Pertinax ;) * while those that led in the civil wars pre- 

» Hone Apoc. i. 140, 141. « lb. 142. 

^ Lsetus, the Prsetorian Prefect, acting with the Praetorian soldiery in this nraider of 
Pertinaic So Dion Izziii. 8 : Ot 8c 8i} Tparwrcu ol dopwpopot, kcu 6 Aairos, ertfia- 
\€wray avrif, 

* First LaetuB the Prefect came with Eclectus to offer Pertinax the empire ; then 
Laetus went with him to the Prsetorian camp, and prevailed on the Praetorians to 
accept him : then M length (not before) he went to the Senate, who ratified the choice 
of the soldiers. So Dion Izziii. 1, who was himself present on the occasion. Perti- 
nax told the Senate, he says, of his appointment by the widiery : CivoyLaffynu ficy ihro 
rwv TpariwTuv avroKparcop. 

Previously the constitutional law had been that an emperor should be elected " by 
the authority of the Senate, and with the consent of the soldiers." So Gibbon L 1 18 ; 
adding in his subjoined Note 30 that these words seem to have been the constitu- 
tional language. He refers for authority to Tacit Ann. ziii. 4.— In his Note 14 to the 
same 3rd chapter he mentions the fragment of a decree of the Senate conferring on 
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Bendy ensuing were *' the three chiefest of the Imperial Lieutenants :" 
also that under them the body pohtic appeared ensanguined with the 
blood of civil carnage ; and their mihtary sword of ofhce and profes- 
sion, itself in real life a short one, one figuratively as it were " of 
exaggerated size and illegitimate use." ^ 

And now for my critic's objections ; which are to be found here 
and there, scattered over five or six pages. Ist, says he, it was not 
Laetus tUe Prefect who murdered Commodus, (so as I represent the 
matter,) but Narcissus the wrestler, employed by Laetus and his two 
joint-conspirators.^ So then what we do through another's agency 
cannot, according to him, be charged on us : and St. Peter, for ex- 
ample, spoke falsely, when he told the Jews that they had killed the 
Holy One and the Just ;' whereas they had only got the Romans to 
do the deed ! — 2. The body politic was not then ensanguined, for 
there was not ** a drop of blood shed." * My critic means, because 
Commodus was not slain by the sword, but poisoned and strangled. 
Need I reply to such an objection P — Or again, 3rdly, to the objec- 
tion, that, on the Praetorians' sale of the empire, the colour of the 
horse ought to have been yellow, on my theory, rather than red ? * — 
4. ** The licentious fury, and mihtary domination, of the Praetorian 
guards and their commanders " was not '' the originating instru- 
mental cause " of the civil wars between Severus, Niger, and Albi- 
nus ; because, before those wars began, they were broken up in 
disgrace by Severus on his first arrival at Rome, no very long time 
after Pertinax's assassination.^ So my critic, still quoting from my 
\st Edition, not my corrected 2nd; of the statements of which latter 
on this point, given on the page preceding, he takes no notice. And 
while thus acting, though under the name of a truth-loving minister 
of the gospel, he reads me a lecture in my character of " a clergyman,'^ 
for having past over in silence this act of "retribution" on the 
Praetorians : which however wiU be found alluded to distinctly and 
expressly (though not indeed as an act of retribution) in all my 
three editions. 7 As to the present point of charge, though of course 
only responsible for my corrected statement, yet I must beg altoge- 
ther to demur to my critic's canon that the Praetorian guards could 

Vespasian all the povrers granted to his predecessors, Augustus, Tiberius, Claudius. 
The original tablet is still preserved in the Museum of the Capitol at Rome, where 
I have myself seen it. * lb. 145, 146. 

* p. Ixxi. ^ Acts iii. 15. * p. Ixxi. 

* p. Ixxii ; yellow being the colour of gold! ® pp. Ixix, Ixx. 

7 1st Ed. p. 51 ; 2nd Ed. p. 146 ; 3rd Ed. p. 149. 
K 2 
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not be considered as the originating instrumental cause of Severus' 
civil wars, because of their having been previously, in their then par- 
ticular form, broken up.* It was their sale of the empire that caused 
the immediate resentment of the three frontier armies, and setting 
up by each army of their respective generals as competitors for the 
throne ; whence the civil wars as a necessary second consequence. 
Was Gibbon wrong in saying that " the licentious fury of the Prae- 
torian guards was the first symptom and cause of the decline of the 
Roman empire," because of the breaking up, ere the empire's decline 
was carried out, of that particular body of guards ? — ^5thly, objects 
my critic, Severus did not fight his way to the throne : Gibbon " tells 
a different story ;" saying that " Severus had the ambition of ascend- 
ing the throne without drawing the sword." ^ But is this an argu- 
ment or a quibble P Did he establish himself on the throne without 
drawing the sword ? Wherefore the bloody wars with Niger and 
Albinus, but in order that he might establish himself in the impe- 
rial throne ? He was " sensible (as Gibbon adds) that arms must 
assert his claim to the empire."^ — 6thly comes the assertion that my 
citation of Gibbon's words ** the power of the sword," as connected 
with the Praetorians* murder of Pertinax, sale of the empire, and what 
afterwards followed, instead of being illustrative of my view, is a mere 
" catching at a word." ^ But is it so ? What does Gibbon mean by 
" the power of the sword," but that of the armed soldiery, inclusive 
of course of its officers.* And what do I suppose meant by the Apo- 
caljrptic figure of the sword given to the rider ? Precisely the same. 
Again, what its effects, according to Gibbon, when so held as by the 
Praetorians of whom he is speaking, but military despotism, with 
insurrections, revolution, and civil bloodshedding, as its conse- 
quence ?^ And what its effects as foreshown, according to my view, 
in the prophecy ? Precisely that same effect of military despotism; 
accompanied with revolution, and civil wars and bloodshed. My 

* p.lzxiy. * p. \xxiL * Gibbon, p. 187. * p. Ixxxv. 

' After speaking of the Praetorians asserting their right to dispose of the empire by 
the argument of their ^ being the genuine representatives of the (Roman) people, and 
the best entitled to elect the military chief of the republic,*^ Gibbon adds : *' These 
assertions, however defective in reason, became unanswerable, when the fierce Prae- 
torians increased their weight, bp throwing ^ like the barbarian conqueror of Rome, 
their swords into the scale.'''' i. 170, 171. 

^ From Augustus to Commodus, with certain exceptions in the^rs^ division of that 
Jong period, the empire had been " unstained with civil blood and undisturbed by 
revolutions : " a statement of Gibbon's considered in my former Letter. (See p. 74 
suprd,) Now, with Commodus' death, the revolutions and staining with civil blood 
began on a great scale. 
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critic may depend upon it, that there will be found no catching at 
mere words on my part ; nor any use of another's words, unless the 
idea and thing intended seem to me to suit too. — Summing up, in these 
four or five years (comprehending my second chronological subdivision 
under this Seal) we have seen five emperors, Commodus, Pertinax, 
Julian, Niger, Albinus, slain in civil war, or by assassination, by 
fellow-countrymen of the military order, (those whose badge was the 
sword,) and two great civil wars. 

3. The remainder of Sept, Sevems* reign, from a. d. 197 to 211. — 
And here I find four objections urged against me by my indefatigable 
critic. 1st. The Praetorians (both soldiery and officers) were now 
for a while disbanded and annihilated by Severus, insomuch that my 
horse was actually without a rider.^ 2. Severus so acted out the 
supremacy of the ruling emperor, that he alone could now be said to 
be in " the seat of power." ^ 3. This remainder of his reign was 
one of peace, as well as glory, according to Gibbon.* 4. 'Sot Prat orian 
Guards, or Pratorian Prefects, but Severus himself, *' the emperor!^ ^ 
was to be considered from " the effects of his maxims and example," 
according to Gibbon, the chief author of the decline of the Roman 
empire. 

Now, as to iki& first objection, it is really just such another quibble 
on words as a man of sense might almost feel ashamed to reply to. 
Where, even in my first Edition, (to which Edition of course my critic 
still alone makes reference,) have I ever made the Praetorian guards 
and their commanders, under but one particular form and organiza- 
tion, to answer to the rider of the Apocalyptic horse ? I explain 
myself directly to the contrary : specifying as I do very particu-. 
larly the two successive aeras of their aggrandizement ; the first by 
Commodus, which Denina and Montesquieu prominently dwell on ; 
the second by Severus, under a different organization and in fourfold 
number, chiefly dwelt on by Gibbon.^ But my critic, catching at 
(ribbon's words, as calling the latter in one place ** a new institution," 
would have it that, whether 1 so represent the thing or not, these 
words of Gibbon, and the fact of the disbandment of the old Praeto-* 

* p. Ixx, Ixxiv. He adds ; " There was no horse for its rider, as that chosen animal 
itself lay dead and^gone." This is one of my critic's obscurities. He may mean some- 
thing very striking : but what, is beyond my comprehension. Does he mean that the 
Roman empire or people, which I. make to be symbolized by the horse, *' lay dea^ 
and gone ? " * p. Ixiv, Ixv. ^ Ixviii. 

* Ibid. The word emperor is italicized by my critic. 
5 Hor. Apoc. i. 146 Note \ 2nd Ed. So too in the Ut Ed. p. 51 . 
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rians, so cuts off all continuity and connexion between them and 
the Pnetorians of the new institution, that they cannot be connected 
together as a continuous body. But is it indeed so, and in Gibbon's 
view of the thing ? How comes Gibbon then, at the very place 
cited by my critic, to speak of **the necessary though danger- 
ous institution of guards being soon restored on a new model by 
Severus, and increased to four times the ancient number ? *' Has a 
thing which is restored and re-established, and this very speedily too, 
no connexion of continuity or identity with the same thing in its pre- 
vious form ? — ^But passmg away from such trifling, let me beg the 
reader's attention to what is really important in the matter. Before 
Severus the Pnetorians had been recruited chiefly from Italy and the 
more Italianized of the adjacent provinces ; and formed but a body 
of some 15000 or 16000 men. Severus quadrupled the numbers, 
and constituted them out of the eUte of all the frontier armies : so 
that '' the legions might consider these chosen Prsetorians -as the re- 
presentatives of the whole military order/' ^ Moreover, at the same 
time, *' the command of these favoured and formidable troops be- 
came [systematically, and not merely as under Commodus de facto] 
the first office of the empire. As the government degenerated into 
military despotism, the Praetorian Prefect . . . was placed not only at 
the head of the army, but of the finances, and even of the law." ^ So 
that thenceforward the Praetorian guards and their commanders would 
answer more nearly, though still not altogether, or exclusive of the 
other Roman soldiery, to my view of the intent of the Apocalyptic 
sword-bearing rider. — But further objects my critic, none else but 
Severus himself could now be considered as in the " seat of power," 
and so answering to the rider : seeing that, as Gibbon says, '* Seve- 
rus assumed the conduct and style of a sovereign and a conqueror ; 
and exercised without disguise the whole legislative, as well as the 
executive power." ^ But, pray, in contradistinction to what does 
Gibbon make this statement as to Severus' absolutism ? In contra- 
distinction to the power of the army, or power of the Prefects com- 
manding it } No ! but expressly in contradistinction to the autho- 
rity of the Senate; that authority and power which had been che- 
rished in the sera of Trajan and the Antonines, as one grand preser- 
vative against the despotism of the military. ** His haughty spirit," 
says Gibbon, ** would not acknowledge the advantage of preserving 
an intermediate power, however imaginary, between the emperor and 

1 Gibbon, i. 200. a lb. 200. » p. Ixiv. 
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the army. He disdained to profess himself the servant of the assem- 
bly " of the Senate. And the heading of his paragraph accordingly 
is ; '* The Senate opprest by military despotism ; " precisely in agree- 
ment with my view.^ 

Secojidly, as to Sevenis now sitting alone in " the seat of power," * 
I must beg to observe that the mere circumstance of his being em- 
peror does not exclude him, or any like him, in my theory, from an- 
swering to the rider of the red horse : seeing that he was but a 
military despot, chosen and imposed on the empire for its emperor, 
unconstitutionally, by one of the great frontier armies; and ruling too 
unconstitutionally by means of the soldiery ; so as to be thus in a 
manner the army's representative ^ as well as chief. At the same time 
let me add that when my critic asks somewhat tauntingly, " Was he 
fSeverus] ruled by the captain of the guards, or any others,* ^ it only 
shows how little his own acquaintance with the history he is writing 
abont. Even Gibbon might have made him hesitate at framing his 
questicms so rashly ; speaking as he does of Plautian's being *' the 
first Prefect who enjoyed and abused the immense power" of the Prae- 
torian Prefecture ; and noting at the same time how " the reign " of 
this Plautian ** lasted above ten years.*' * Much more would my 
critic have hesitated had he done that which he never does, and 
turned to the original historian from whom Gibbon draws, I mean 
Dion Cassius. For what says Dion of Plautian? He tells how he 
had of all men the greatest power ; " more, it might even be said, 
than the emperors themselves :" that the cities sent more presents to 
him than to Severus, and more statues were raised to him than to 
Severus and his sons ; and this not elsewhere only, but even in Rome, 
nor by individuals alone, but by the Senate : that the soldiers and 
senators all swore by his fortune, and public prayers were put up for 
his safety : that, on one occasion his attendant guards refrised Severus' 
attendants permission to enter into his presence with the emperor ; 
and on another that the officer who had arrangement of the plead- 
ings in the court of judicature, (the Praetorian court I presiune,) in 
answer to Severus' direction to let a particular cause come on, replied 
that he could not without Plautian's permission : that the people cried 
out to him in the circus, (" so great and more than great was he, ") 
** Why tremble and look pale, seeing thou possessest more (power) 
than all the three emperors : " ^ that the chief cause of all this was 
Severus himself ; who so yielded to him in all things, as if he (Severus) 

» Gibbon, i. 201. « p. Ixv. ^ n,id, 4 n,. i. 201. 

^ SeTcnis had associated his two sons at this time in the imperial dignity. 
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were the mere Prefect, Plautian the emperor.^ — So Dion Cassias ; 
and this of the administration of a Prefect who held the office, we 
have seen, for ten years in all, including seven out of the fourteen 
that remained to Severus after his defeat of Alhinus : until at length, 
on the charge of conspiring against the life of Severus, whether a true 
charge or false, he was secretly and by stratagem seized and assassi- 
nated. 

And so I pass to my critic's third and next objection ; to the effect 
that this remainder of Severus' reign was a time of peace, according 
to Gibbon, as well as of glory ; in direct contrariety and contradic- 
tion to the symbol of a red horse under a sword-bearing rider, com- 
missioned to take peace from the earth and that they should kill one 
another. Now in the Hors, as my critic knows, I admit this interval 
of comparative repose and peace : but in order to give no wrong or 
exaggerated impression about the peace then existing, I add at the 
same time Gibbon's cautionary words ; (and how came my truth- 
loving critic to pass them over in silence ?) " Though the wounds of 
civil war appeared healed, yet its mortal poison still lurked in the vitals 
of the constitution" ^ In which words the historian of the Decline 
and Fall may perhaps have had partially in mind the exacerbating 
character of Plautian' s long and tyrannical administration, a tyranny 
that extended over the lives, as well as properties and domestic cha- 
rities of the wealthy and the noble ; * and again to Plautian's plot 
against the life and crown of Severus,^ to the threatening and deadly 
feuds of the princes Geta and Caracalla, and the attempt of the lat- 
ter against his father's life. But doubtless his chief reference was to 
that which I have illustrated above, and thus express in the Horae ; 
" that by Severus' undue elevation of the mihtary power above the 
civil (power), a preparation was made for all the subsequent exagge- 
ration of the evil" of civil bloodshedding, war, and revolution. 
Stedfast in death, as in life, to this principle, Dion Cassius tells us 
that it was Severus' dying charge to his two sons, " Enrich the sol- 
diery ; as to all the rest regards them with indifference." ^ 

As to my critic's extraordinary /o«rM and final objection from Gib- 
bon's words, that " Posterity, who experienced the fatal effects of his 
maxims and example, justly considered him (Severus) as the prind- 



1 Dion. Cass. Ixxv. 14—16, Ixxvi. 2. « Gibbon, i. 198. 

^ IIAcira T€ avdpwwtov icai iityiTa ZuyriOfiSj voWas fuv twv eWvyifiup avZpwv 
KM dfAOTtfmif avTte cOavaraxre, k. t. A. Dion. Ixxv. 14. * lb. Ixxvi. 5. 

* lb. Ixxvi. 15 : Tovs TpaTiwras irAeTJ^^ere' twv a\\wv rainwp Kara^poytiTc. 
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pal author of the decline of the Roman empire," * it is surely nothing 
less than that historian's most conclusive testimony in corrohoration 
of my theory. For my theory is that the second Seal symbolizes the 
evil of military domination and oppression, with revolution, civil blood' 
shedding, and war as the consequence. And as Commodus' reign, in 
my view, began the historic aera corresponding, by the introduction 
of a system of military despotism which speedily issued in revolutions 
and civil war and bloodshed, so the remnant of Severus' reign, after 
the conclusion of the great civil wars with Niger and Albinus, seems ^ 
very markedly to have continued the sera by its aggravation of this 
system of military despotism ; issuing, as it also speedily afterwards 
did, m fresh revolutions, civil war, and bloodshedding, 

4. Having in my progress thus far explained pretty fully the prin- 
ciple of my explanation of the 2nd Seal, so as it is given in the 2nd 
as well as 3rd edition of the Horae, and pretty fuUy shown its apph- 
cability to these earher periods of the sera of my 2nd Seal, it will not 
need that I enter sit all so minutely into a consideration of the re- 
maining periods also embraced, as I conceive, under it ; or divide them 
at all so particularly as before. Indeed my critic's objections are here 
less numerous : so that on that account too we may hasten hence- 
forward more rapidly on our way. 

Let me observe however, preliminarily, that with the reign of Se- 
verus' son and successor Caracalla, we are entering on the com- 
mencement of the sera of my third Seal : (for such it will be seen in 
my next Letter is the real commencing date of the Apocalyptic third 
Seal in the Hor» ; not that of Alex. Sever us' accession :) and that 
my critic hereupon meets me with the three times repeated objection, 
that in thus prolonging the second Seal's sera into that of the third, 
and indeed both of them yet farther into that of the fourth, I am vio- 
lating the rules of the drama and of propriety. " Can two separate 
scenes/' he asks, " be enacted at the same time on the same boards? 
Or can the horse become black, as well as red P" ^ To which objec- 
tion it is of course my ready answer that most assuredly, in real Ufe, 
the two figures may be fulfilled, and often have been fulfilled syn- 
chronically. When God sends on a land his three sore judgments 
of war, famine, and pestilence, is not the agency of war, though 
first it may be in order of time, full often prolonged into the period 
of famine and of pestilence ? The same of the evils of military des* 

^ p. Izviii. ' pp. Ixxxv, Ixxvii, Ixxviii. 
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potism, witih its sequel of revolution and civil war, and civU mal- 
government ^th its' attendant fiscal oppression, which I conceive to 
be the subjects respectively of the 2nd and Srd Seals. — ^This prin- 
ciple of overrunning is one which you at leasts Reverend Sir, fully 
recognize. Your three first Seals all overrun into the sera of the 
fourth Seal ; your period of the second Trumpet into that of the 
third ; and so on. So that to yourself a reply to such an objection 
must surely seem needless. 

Reverting to historical objections, it is said by my critic of Cara- 
calkts six years of reign, that there was no civil war. But was there 
no civil bloodshedding, the result and expression of the tyraimy of the 
sword? What says Gibbon? He first tells of "the latent civil 
war" between the joint emperors Caracalla and Geta ; then of the 
former's assassination of the latter by the agency of *' some centurions 
who, with drawn swords, rushed on him," and how the actual sword 
of the murder was afterwards consecrated by him in the temple of 
Serapis : then of Caracalla' s assuring to himself the support of the 
Praetorian guards by the lavish donation among them of ''the 
accumulated treasures of his father's reign :" then, " under the 
vague appellation of friends of Geta, of his murder ** of above 
20,000 persons of both sexes," Papinian inclusive :^ then, in con- 
trast to the locally more restricted cruelties and tyranny of Tiberius, 
Nero, and Domitian, how Caracalla was " the common enemy of 
mankind ;" and " every province by turn" became the scene of not 
only his rapine, but his '* cruelty ;"^ of cruelty extending to murder 
and massacre. It was all as a military tyrant : by his army's agency 
often ; witness the scene of carnage at Alexandria ;)^ by its support 
always. One dangerous maxim of his father's, worthy of a tyrant, 
was remembered and abused by Caracalla, — that same that I have 
mentioned as Severus' dying charge to his sons ; viz. to enrich the 

* Gibb. i. 211—217. The Praefect Papinian's piurder (like Ulpian's), which my 
critic, following Mr. Arnold, urges at p. Ixxxi agaiiist the representation of the Apo- 
calyptic rider of the red horse given in my 1st Edition, as impersonating simply 
Praetorian Prefects, becomes only a marked case in corroboration of my 2nd Edition^s 
corrected and enlarged view of the rider, as symbolizing a dominant soldiery, — Dion 
Cassius, specifies the number Ixxvii, 4, Bvo fivpiaBts, as instantly and at once 
{-wapaxprifia) slain by him ; Papinian he says inclusive. ' lb. 218. 

^ lb. '^ On the slightest provocation he issued his commands [sc. to his anny] at 
Alexandria in Egypt for a general massacre. From a secure post in the temple of 
Serapis he viewed and directed the slaughter of many thousands of citizens,** &c. See 
Dion Ixxvii. 22, 23. Also Herodian (himself an Alexandrian citizen,) iv. 9. Such 
was the carnage, he says, that the channels of the month of the Nile were red with 
blood. — Of Carncalla^s multitudinous murders at Rome, Herodian speaks iv. 6. 
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Boldiery, and. hold all else in contempt.^ When warned by his 
mother, on one occasion, of the danger of exhaustion of the treasury 
from such lavish prodigality on them, it was his reply, we are told 
by Dion Cassius, ^* Fear not, mother : while we have this sword, 
{exhibiting it to her tiew) money will not be wanting to us."^ — Such 
was Caracalla's reign, till assassinated^ by the Praetorian Prefect Ma- 
crinus: which Macrinus, raised thereupon by the Pratorians to the im- 
perial throne,^ was himself a year after revolted against, defeated in 
civil war, and then, together with the prince his son, assassinated by 
Elagabalus and his partizans. My critic, stiU determinately harps upon 
my originalerroneously-restricted application of the Apocaljrptic sword- 
bearing rider simply to Prsetorian Prefects, and Praetorian guards as 
acting with them : and objects ^ that Macrinus, though Praetorian 
Prefect, had yet had its civil administration as his proper charge ; 
and, as to the Praetorians that fought for him, that they only fought 
to be beaten. But let me beg to say that Macrinus, notwithstand- 
ing his civil employ, was stiU commander of the guards, and in that 
character invested with the sword : ^ also that, according to my cor- 
rec^dand larger view of the sword-bearing rider, (of which corrected 
view my critic was all the while weU aware, though always determi- 
nately keeping it out of sight,) it matters not to my argument 
whether the revolt or the victory was on the side of the Praetorians, 
or any others of the Roman armies and their generals. If of the 
latter, the case is just as much in point for me, as if the deed were 
done, and the victory won, by Praetorians. — ^And so we come to the 
34 years reign of the monster Elagabalus, and the thirteen years' 
reign of the gentler Alex. Severus ; followed by the more passing 
reigns of Maximin, the two Gordians, Maximus, and Balbinus, As re- 
gards the former of which six emperors my critic (wonderful to say) 
has nothing to object. As he was raised by the soldiery to the throne 
amidst civil war and bloodshed, so he fell, it is admitted by him,^ in 

» Gibbon, 220. 

' AT^Kptpeero, to |i0os 8ci|as, drt, Bapatt unrtp' iws yap q» tovt' cx«AiCv, ov$ca> 
rifuts eiriAci^ct xp^lMefa, Dion IxxTii. 10. 

' Herodian, v. 2, reports that on the news of his death arriyingat Rome, every one 
rejoiced, especially of those of dignity or in office, because of the sword that had been 
suspended over their heads having been removed : (1^0; airo(reo'cio-0cu rotf oafx^viv 
rrcumpovfAtvov, 

* Detulemnt ad me imperium : ** sc. milites. So Macrinus in his Letter to the 
Senate : (Capitolin. 6 : ) just like Pertinoz before him. See p. 130, Note ^ supra. 

' p. Ixxv. 

• " Cbmmt/ftonM,'* FelUno-soldiers^ was the appellative addrest by him to the 
soldiery. Lamprid. Diadumen. 2. ^ Ixxvii. 
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civil tamult by the hands of the mutinoas soldiery. — ^Again, as re- 
gards Alex, Severusy he only objects that the Praetorians in massa- 
cring Ulpian^ (Alexander's chief minister,) massacred their own Pra- 
iorian Prefect; and thereupon makes merry at the idea of the 
red horse throwing down and trampling him who rode it.' An ob- 
jection all well for my critic's unmentioned leader, Mr. Arnold, to 
have made ; but little seemly for him who had my 2nd edition in 
hand ; and knew that it was but an example and illustration of the 
rebellious soldiery's occupation of the seat of power ; precisely in 
accordance with my corrected view of the requirements of the Apo- 
calyptic prophecy.^ On the general comparative peaceableness of 
Alexander's reign, my critic, unlike Mr. Arnold, is silent. Perhaps 
the extracts from Gibbon given by yourself. Rev*. Sir, at p. 233 of 
your Signs of the I^es, in illustration of your view of another 
Apocalyptic passage, may account for this : extracts sadly pieced and 
garbled indeed, as I have been obliged to show ; ^ but which are in 
their main effect and substance as to Gibbon's representations correct ; 
and present very much the same view of the domination and license 
of the Roman military under A. Severus that I have myself exprest, 
alike in my second Edition of the Horse and in my reply to Mr. Ar- 
nold. They tell how, at one time, some trifling accident blew up the 
guards' discontent at the emperor's schemes of reformation into a furi- 
ous mutiny, and a civil war (ending in Ulpian's assassination) raged 
during three days in Rome : how, at another, on the general Dion 
Cassius^ having introduced into his command of the Pannonian 
legions something of the spirit of ancient discipline, the Praetorians 
at Rome, embracing the cause of military license, demanded the head 
of the reformer : how the lenity of the omperor confirmed the inso- 
lence of the troops, and his administration was an unavailing strug- 
gle against the corruption of the age : how in lUyricum, Mauritania, 

* lb. — We have just seen seen my critic would eliminate Macrintu from Praetorian 
Prefects, because of his haying had the charge mainly of the civil administration ; this 
view there suiting his argument against me. In the case of Ulpian, who similarly 
gave himself to the civil administration, the same &ct is of no consequence in my entices 
eyes : but he is tout bonnement a Praetorian Prefect, such as I supposed designed in 
the Apocal3'ptic rider : this view suiting his present argument against the Horse, or 
rather against the 1st Edition of my Horae. 

' The case of Ulpian is expressly thus noticed by me in my 3rd Edition i. 143, — 
By the bye Dion reports, Ixxx. 2, that Ulpian himself had not been bloodless in his 
office ; but had killed Flavian and Chrestus, in order to succeed them ; ipa avrovs 

^ They are the extracts combined by you into the two paragraphs given in my Note 
pp. 73, 74 suprd. * Better known in his character of historian. 
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Armenia, Mesopotamia, Germany, fresh mutinies perpetually broke 
out, and his officers were murdered, his authority insulted, and his own 
life at last sacrificed to the fierce discontents of the army. In such 
a state of things was not the sword-invested military still the dominant 
body in the state ; and insurrection and kiUiug one another still the 
consequence? Nor let me forget Denina's remark, that even Alexander 
Severus, with all his wish for raising up the authority and power of 
the prostrate senate, did yet in feet only exalt the Praetorian Prefects 
more than ever, to the Senate's injury, by making their office in itself 
constitute its holder a senator : thereby increasing instead of depres* 
sing, the military dominancy ; and this de jure, as well as de facto. — 
As to the sequel that followed Alexander Severus* assassination, and 
the almost immediately consequent civil wars and revolutions wherein 
perished, besides the two Gordians, the emperors Maximin, Maximus, 
Balbinus, — ^my critic (excepting the old objection, already noticed 
and repHed to, of all this having occurred after the commencement 
of my third Seal, and being consequently, as he would have it, out of 
place) I say, excepting this, he has nothing to object but that " it is 
a fine thing to close with effect a sentence or a scene ! " No doubt 
there are those who in regard to these three words, as to those other 
three "Artaxata Seleucia Ctesiphon," and ''Maximian Maxentius 
Maximin," (which two triplets, elsewhere occurring in the Horse, have 
also much stirred my critic's bile,^) would have inserted a paragraph, 
or mQre, of quotation or remark about each one. On the part of a 
writer who has much of matter to lay before his readers, permit me 
to express my opinion, that brevity and point are a subject for appro- 
bation, rather than for blame or sarcasm. 

So end my critic's criticisms on this Seal ; for he does not pursue 
his historical objections and illustrations further. And I think I 
may now safely leave it to the judgment of each intelligent and can- 
did reader to decide the main question between us ; whether or not 
the aera we have been considering, and which still runs somewhat fur- 
ther onward, with the same marked characteristics of military domi- 
nation, revolutions, civil war, and bloodshed, answered, or answered 
not, to the symbol of the second Seal.^ 

^ See p. Ixxviii. 
' I say the main question ; for I hare admitted the inexactness of one or perhaps 
two expressions in the 2nd Edition : inexactnesses however that are yirtuallj cor- 
rected in that Edition, in the very detail and drawing out immediately afterwards of 
my historic proof; and yet more fully and completely in my 3rd Edition. 
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In conclusion, I must beg to suggest the weighty testimomea, 
alike ancient and modern, referred to in the Horse in confirmation of 
my general view, but which are quite unnoticed in my critic's strictures. 
1st, Dum Castius} speaking of the reign of Commodus, designates it 
as one in which there was a transition from a golden to an iron age : 
and he tells moreover of a tremendous conflagration which, breaking 
out at Rome a little before the death of that emperor, destroyed the 
famous temple of Peace by the forum, then crost over in its ravaging 
course to the imperial palace, and could by no human power or means 
be extinguished ; and how both by himself and others it was regarded 
as an omen of the wars (civil wars), and mighty insurrections and re- 
volutions, which thereupon followed. " It was thence evidently to 
be inferred," says he, '* that the evil would not confine itself to the 
city, but would extend to the whole Roman world." — 2. Gibbon, 
looking back from the reign of Alexander Severus to that of Com- 
modus, thus expresses himself. " The dissolute tyranny of Commodus, 
the civil wars occasioned by his death, and the new maxims of po- 
licy introduced by tihe house of Severus, had all contributed to in- 
crease the dangerous power of the army, and to obliterate the faint 
image of laws and liberty that was still impressed on the minds of 
the Romans. This internal change undermined the foundations of tlie 
empire" ^ — He had before said, that " the licentious fury of the Prae- 
torian bands was the first symptom and cause of the decline of the 
Roman empire."^ — 3. Montesquieu, speaking of the younger Gordian's 
murder, and his Prefect Philip's election into his place by the sol- 
diery, thus sketches the nature of the then existing government. 
*' What in that age was called the Roman empire was a kind of irregu- 
lar republic, not unlike the aristocracy of Algiers, [Gibbon suggests 
the military republic of the Mamelukes in Egjrpt as a juster parallel,] 
where the militia, possest of the sovereignty, creates and deposes a 
magistrate who is styled a Dey What was the emperor ex- 
cept the minister of a violent government, elected for the private be- 
nefit of the soldiers ? The army in these several judgments 

[about Grordian] exercised the supreme magistracy." ^ Montesquieu 
had previously like Deniaa, as I have before stated, marked out Corn- 
modus^ reign, and the elevation of the Praetorian Prefects under it, as 

* Ixxi. 36, Uxii. 24. « i. 264. a i, igs. 

* Montesquieu sur la Grandeur, &c. ch. 16, 17. Compare Oibbon^s observation 
made with reference to the army^s referring to the senate the choice of a ne«v em- 
peror, A. D. 275, after the death of Aurelian ; " Could it be expected that a hasty re- 
pentance would correct the llegions^} inveterate habii of eighty years'^ " Gibb. ii. 58. 
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the introductory epoch of this stratocracy, or rule of military despo- 
tism. 4. Sismondi, in his History of the fall of the Roman empire,^ 
thus expresses himself. " With Commodus' death commenced the 
third and most calamitous period : that which we have characterized 
as the period of upstarts — soldiers of fortune, who usurped the impe- 
rial power. It lasted ninety- two years, from 192 to 284. During 
that time thirty-two emperors, and twenty-seven pretenders to the 
empire, alternately hurled each other from the throne hy incessant civil 
warfare *. . . . Ninety-two years of nearly incessant civil war taught 
the world on what a frail foundation the virtue of the Antonines had 
reared the felicity of the empire. The people took no share in these 
intestine wars : the Sovereignty had past into the hands of the legions, 
and they disposed of it at their pleasure." ^ 

You thus see. Reverend Sir, that in combating my real view of the 
history of this period, as set forth in my second Edition in parallel- 
ism with the figuration of the second Apocalyptic Seal, my critic 
would have had to combat, not me alone, but also Dion Cassius, 
Gibbon, Montesquieu, Denina, Sismondi. Admire then with me his 
adroitness, (unless you deem it a more proper feeling to be indignant 
at his unfairness,) in shunning almost altogether the real ground of 
controversy on this head : and directing his attacks chiefly against an 
expository view which he knew that I had confessed to be imperfect, 
and therefore so far erroneous ; and in the second Edition, then actu- 
ally before him, had accordingly enlarged and corrected. — ** The facts 
remain as before," to use his own words. And these facts are, — that 
from the fourth or fifth year of Commodus the military power was 
exalted even to absolutism, in triumph over every constitutional check 
and balancing power previously cherished in the sera of Trajan and 
Antonines : — ^that in the sixty years that followed, (even if we trace 
the evil no further onward, though in fact it only went on after- 
wards with augmented violence,) ^ down to Philip's overthrow and 



' Sismondi has here an inexactness of expression, in respect of omitting the word 
almod, somewhat similar to one which occurs in this Seal in the 1st Edition of the 
Horse, and which is made the suhject of my critic^s attack : but, like myself, shows 
by the words in the next sentence ; ** neariy incessant,** that he used the former expres- 
sion with a certain latitude of meaning. 

' These authorities are given more fully in the 3rd Edition of the Horse, than in 
the two preceding. Indeed Siamondi'B appears only in the 3rd. I have referred also 
in both the 2nd and 3rd Editions to the corroboratiye opinions oiScUegd and Heeren. 

^ Viz. in the sera of the thirty tyrants included by Sismondi. I merely stop at 
A.n. 249, because then, as I conceive, the evil of this Seal mingled with the other 
evils Qi foreign invasion^ famine^ and pestilence^ in fulfilment of the 4th Seal. 
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death in the civil yiax with Decias, a. d. 249, instead of three empe- 
rors filling up the sexagenarian space, as in the preceding aera of Tra- 
jan and the Antonines, there rose and fell not less than nineteen em- 
perors : all, with but two or three exceptions, raised to the throne by 
the armies ; all, with but the solitary exception of S. Severus, fallmg 
by the sword« in assassination or civil tumult and war.^ And then 
consider whether there was not something most remarkable in the 
sera: and whether it did not answer most exactly to the Apocalyptical 
figuration and prophecy ; " There went forth another horse red: and 
to him that sate on it there was given power to take peace from the 
earth, and that they should kill one another: and there was given 
to him a great sword,*' 

I am, Rev^. Sir, 

Yours, &c. 

E. B. E. 

^ Let me here notice an objection of my critic^s drawn from the limited namber of 
pafires devoted by Gibbon to the civil wars, which he would insinuate to be the one 
subject of my second Seal. " Gibbon's narrative of this period, (viz. from Aurelius 
Antoninus' death, a.d. 180, to the death of Alex. Severus 235,) including the 4th, 5th, 
and 6th chapters of his history, comprehends 136 pages ; in seven of which he describes 
the ttoo dvil wars. Those which he records in the following chapter commenced 
fifteen years after the 2nd Seal (according to Mr. E.'s Chart) reached its close, and 
when the 3rd had run half its course.'' 

In this representation by my critic the attentive reader will now at once be pre- 
pared to correct three misrepresentations. 1st my 2nd Seal begins with A. d. 185, 
and the deterioration of Commodus' government into a military despotism then com- 
mencing. — ^2ndly the evil of my 2nd Seal professedly runs on into the period of the 
3rd Seal. — 3rdly its subject is not merely civil wars, but the despotism ofihe mxUtary, 
and lawlessness, seditions^ and civil wars^ boos to take peace from the earthy and that men 
should kUlone another. — ^And in reference to these various, though intimately connected, 
constituent subjects of the 2nd Seal, reaching from p. 140 in Gibbon, to p. 314, i. e. 
from near the beginning of his 4th chapter to the end of his 7th, I find above 100 out 
of the whole 170 devoted to my subject : and out of the remaining 70, that there are 
14 devoted to the subject of my 3rd Seal ; I mean in the discussion of the finances with 
reference to Caracalla's edict. My critic's misrepresentations are here on really a 
grand scale. 
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LETTER VII. 



the third seal, as explained in the hora. 

Reverend Sir, 

The subject of this present Letter is my Third Seal. 

'* And when he had opened the third Seal .... I beheld, and lo a 
black horse ; and he that sate on him had in his hand a pair of 
balances.: and I heard a voice in the midst of the living creatures 
saying, A choenix of wheat for a denarius, and three choenixes of 
barley for a denarius ; and see that thou hurt not: (or, torong not in 
regard to) the oil and the wine." — ^My explanation, as you are aware, 
interprets the general symbol of the oppression of the Roman pro- 
vinces by their provincial governors ; as dated from the aggravated 
taxation that arose out of Caracalla*s edict extending the freedom 
of the Roman city, and its necessarily attendant obligations, to the 
whole population of the empire : — it being stated by me, in support 
of this view, that the Apocalyptic symbol of a balance was an ancient 
Roman emblem of the provincial governors ; that the tributes in 
kind exacted by these governors from the Roman provincials were 
precisely those same of corn, wine, and oil that are specified in the 
Apocalyptic prophecy ; and also, as to the charge from the divine 
throne to equity, and about price, that it was almost the very lan- 
guage of the old Roman law that was wont to be addrest in inculca- 
tion of equity to such provincial governors, and which, after a tempo- 
rary intermission under preceding bad emperors, was renewed in a 
very marked and solemn manner under the reign of Alexander Seve- 
rus, presently following after Caracalla's : — but this, as it proved, 
only with partial and transient effect : the evil, notwithstanding this 
temporary and marked mitigation, soon reviving in its full force ; 
and, to use Gibbon s words, at length '* darkening the Roman world 
with its deadly shade." I note further the fact of Gibbon's intro- 
ducing the subject in his sketch of Alexander Severus' reign, just 
accordantly with my Apocalyptic chronological order ; and with the 
intimation moreover that the bearing of this edict of Caracalla, in 
respect of its ruinous consequences, on the decline of the empire, did 
not permit of his passing it over in silence. 

My critic, in his section of objections pn this subject, disputes not. 
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any more than in the preceding Seal, the correctness of my explana- 
tion of the symbols in the abstract.^ His objections are all purely 
historical. — ^They open with a preliminary misrepresentation of con- 
siderable importance, as to the length of time connected by me with 
this Seal, and its commencing and terminating dates, as if only be- 
ginning A. D. 220 and ending a. d« 248 : the former date, it seems, 
standing in my Chart as the commencing date of the third Seal ; the 
latter being my commencing date of the /o«r/A. But really as to the 
former y explaining myself as I do in my chapter on this Seal most 
expHcitfy and most fully, through various pages, as dating it from 
Caracalla's edict, an edict issued soon after his accession to the 
empire, about 2 12,* it required no great ingenuity on the part of my 
critic to see that the numeral 220 was a mere misengraving in the 
Chart ; * and no great stretch of candour so to have stated it. As to 
the terminaiing date, I must again call attention to what I have 
already said, as to my view of one figuration of evil overrunning very 
possibly, indeed probably, into the sera of another :* an expository 
principle adopted by yourself. Rev*. Sir, we have seen, as much as 
by me. Thus as the evil of the second Seal overran, according to 
my view, into the seras both of the third and fourth Seals, so that of 
the third into the sera of the fourth also. Hence a complete answer 
to whatever there might seem to be of argument in the gibes and 
sarcasms at pp. Ixxxvii and xc. — It may be well perhaps to repeat yet 
a second time, and more distinctly, that as there are in the Apocalyp- 
tic symbol two distinct and apparently almost contrasted consecutive 
parts, — the former that of the horse black, the colour of distress and 
mourning, under one that bore a balance, the latter that of a charge 
to the rider from the throne of equity against injustice, both in re- 
spect of price and otherwise, in the matter of com, wine, and oil, — so 
I recog^nize in the Roman imperial history a consecutive fulfilment 
of the same : referring the former to the *' sera of CaracaUa,'' as its 

^ Unless his declared preference of the rendering of gvyos as a yokcj rather than a 
balance^ (p. zcvii,) be one. But my full, and I belieye decisiye, argument in fiivonr 
of the common rendering, Hor. Ap. i. 147, is not even alluded to by him ; much less 
answered. Let it be especially remembered that such an emblem as bearing a yoke in 
hand was, as I there say, never heard of. ■ So Tillemont dates it. 

' It is the one and only error that I have seen in it. I am at a loss to know how 
it arose, the time of the engraving being now some five years past. But I conceive 
it to have originally arisen from my mistake, in putting down that date through some 
momentary inadvertence, or error of memory, as to the date of Caracalla*s decree, rather 
than through any mistake of so accurate an engraver. The very minute size of the 
figures of the numeral will account for its having afterwards escaped my observation. 
* See p. 137, suprA. 
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commencing epoch ; the second to the subsequent aera of Alexander 
Severus.* 

Passing onward, my critic's further and main objections against 
this my view of the third Seal will be found to be the two following : 
— 1st, as to Gibbon^s apinum^ that he does not set forth Caraca]la*s 
edict as bearing influentially on the decline of the Roman empire, 
with respect to any aggravation of taxes consequent upon it, so as I 
make him to have done ; but with reference only to quite a different 
consequence resulting : — 2ndly, that, in point of fact, the oppressive- 
ness of provincial taxation introduced under Caracalla, was most ma- 
terially diminished on that emperor's death, and all but ceased with the 
accession soon after of Alexander Severus ; nor revived again until 
so many years after, as quite to do away with the idea of any such 
continuity of the evil as might answer to the continuous black color 
of the symbolic horse, so as I suppose. We will consider these two 
objections in order. 

I. As regards Gibbon^ my critic's assertion is,^ that when the his- 
torian spoke of the important bearing of Caracalla' s edict on the de- 
cline of the Roman empire, his meaning, as gathered from a state- 
ment at the end of the Chapter which mentions it, was to this effect : 
that there resulted from this edict " a separation of professions that 
gradually succeeded to the distinction of ranks ; the more polished 
citizens of the internal provinces being alone qualified to act as law- 
yers and magistrates, and the rougher trade of arms abandoned to 

the peasants and barbarians of the frontiers; who with bloody 

hands, savage manna's, and desperate resolutions, sometimes guarded, 
but much oftener subverted the throne of the emperors."* Now had 
my critic argued that this was probably one result of Caracalla's 
edict in Gibbon's mind, when making that statement about it to 
which I refer, while what I speak of was probably also another thing 
in his mind, I should have had little care to dispute the point with 
him. But as he will have it that what he contends for was Gibbon's 

* " Thus . . . this ara of Caracalla cannot but be regarded .... as one of the in- 
trodaction of fresh and grievous morbific principle into the Roman body politic, under 
which it would indeed gather blackness.'' Hor. Apoc. p. 169. *' The cera of Alex- 
ander Sewrua, the same that was selected by Gibbon for his painting on the subject, 
answers exactly in this point, [i. e. as to the charge to equity from the throne.] His 
was the last great struggle of equity against corruption in the Roman empire.'' p. 167. 
The former passage is even quoted by my critic from the Horee at p. Ixxvii ; though 
he would in his argument try to represent me as eliminating Caracalla's reign from 
the sera of the 3rd Seal. ' p. Ixxxviii, Ixxxix. « Gibbon i. 269. 

L 2 
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meaning simply and alone, I must beg to protest against his asser- 
tion ; and will at once put the grounds of my protest before yourself 
and my other readers. 

It is to be understood then (and I beg each reader to verify the 
correctness of both this, and all else that I state on the matter, by 
reference to Gibbon) that our historian, in the immediately preceding 
context to the passage in question,^ tells, as the reason of his having 
previously dwelt so much at large on the military domination intro- 
duced under Commodus, (that same which I too have dwelt on, as the 
presumed subject of the second Seal,) that it was because of his 
regarding it as '* on internal change that undermined the foundations of 
the empire.'* Says he ; ** The personal character of the emperors, 
their victories, laws, follies, and fortunes, can interest us no further 
than as they are connected with the general history of the decline 
and fall of the monarchy." And then ; " Our constant attention to 
that great object will not suffer us to overlook a most important edict 
of Antoninus Caracalla, which communicated to all the free inhabi- 
tants of the empire the name and privDeges of the Roman city. His 
unbounded liberality flowed not (however from the sentiments of a 
generous mind : it was the sordid result of avarice ; and will natu- 
rally be illustrated by some observations on the finances of that state, 
from the victorious ages of the commonwealth to the reign of Alex- 
ander Severus." Whereupon he digresses, through not less than four- 
teen pages, to give an historical sketch of the taxation of the empire. 
And having come down in it to Caracalla' s time, he makes statements 
about that emperor's acts to the effect following : — that averse to the 
welfere of his people, and feeling under the necessity of gratifying the 
insatiate avarice of his army, (mark here the ordei;fy connexion of 
the subjects of my 2nd and 3rd Seals,) he devised and carried out 
the plan of forcing on the reluctant Provincials the freedom of the 
Roman city ; in order that they might so become subject to the citi- 
zens' fiscal obligations ; (especially to that of the productive tax of 
one-twentieth, increased by him to one-tenth, of inheritances and 
legacies ;) the old provincial tributes continuing obligatory on them 
as before : and that he thus " crushed alike every part of the empire 
under the weight of his iron sceptre." ^ It is further added by Gib- 
bon,8 that the evil, in so far as regarded the old and still continued 
provincial tributes in kind, notwithstanding a great temporary alle- 
viation by Alex. Severus, (of which more presently,) ** sprang up 

1 i. 255. « lb. 267. ^ lb. 268. 
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again with the most luxuriant growth ; and, in the succeeding age, 
darkened the Roman world with its deadly shade." Now then I 
beg to ask, considering how strongly Gibbon professes his reluctance 
to bestow time or space on any subject which does not bear influen- 
tially on the decline and fall of the Roman empire, can we reasonably 
believe that he should instantly after this profession have started oflF 
into so lengthened an exposition of the financial subject connected 
with CaracaUa's edict, if he had regarded the edict as, in this financial 
point of view, unimportant and uninfluential on the empire's decline ? 
Can we believe that, had he so regarded it, he would moreover have 
so strongly and positively exprest himself as to its primary ruinous in- 
fluence on the empire, in this point of view, during the reigns both 
of Caracalla and his pretended son Elagabalus ;^ and its similar influ- 
ences subsequently too, (after a certain intermission), and more per- 
manently ? Surely this might seem incredible, even had we no cor- 
roborative proof of these being his sentiments on the subject. But 
when we find him elsewhere thus expressing himself as to the conti^ 
nuity of the fatal eflects of Caracalla' s prodigality on the emphre ; 
** Caracalla's profusion was the inevitable ruin both of the army and 
empire,*^ 2 .« jjjg prodigality had left behind it a long train of ruin 
and disorder : and if that worthless tyrant had been capable of re- 
flecting on the sure consequences of his conduct, he would perhaps 
have enioyed the dark prospect of the distress and calamities which he 
bequeathed to his successors l" ^ Which being so, and as we are 
thus absolutely forced to acknowledge that he did regard the edict, 
with its cause and consequences, as lastingly pernicious in this fiscal 
point of view, — can we believe that in the introductory sentence 
in question, where he first speaks of its influential bearing on the 
empire's decline, his thoughts for the moment wholly overlooked this 
mode of the thing's injuriously aflecting the empire ; and only rested 
on quite another and different mode of its injuring it : — one specified 
by bim for the first time fourteen pages after, and then not more 
strongly than the other ; nor indeed with any reference to his former 
statement, as if now at last receiving its real and only explanation ? — 
So much as to Gibbon^s view and meaning m the one particular 
statement in question. 

* " The intolerable grievance," is the appellation applied by Gibbon, i. 268, to the 
double taxation resulting from the edict, under Elagabalus" reign as well as Caracalla^s. 

' So p. 220, in a passage that I may have to recur to. The context speaks of *^ the 
state being exhausted to enrich the military order." 

^ i. 226. This passage occurs in his notice of the reign of Caracalla's successor 
Macrinus. 
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Ildly comes up for investigation the more important question as to 
the actual character of the provincial taxatum, and general^ provincial 
administration,^ from after Caracalla's edict ; whether oppressive in 
manner, measure, and duration, so as to be a fit subject fdr prophe- 
tic symbolization, as represented in the Horse, or not. — ^And here my 
critic denies not the greatness of the pressure under Caracalla ; and, 
in so far (since this emperor's reign is expressly included in my 3rd 
Seal, as we have seen) bears an unwilling testimony to the truth of 
my case. But after Caracalla, he argues, there was an alleviation of 
it such as to put my case out of court : — ^the citizens' tax on inheri- 
tances having been diminished from one-tenth to one-twentieth imme- 
diately after Caracalla's death ; and the provinces relieved by Alexan- 
der Severus, within five years after, both generally from the oppressive 
taxes invented by Caracalla and his pretended son Elagabalus, and 
specially from all but a mere thirtieth part of the sum exacted under 
the head of provincial tributes in kind at his accession : the provinces 
moreover being described as having then flourished in peace and 
prosperity under equitably acting magistrates; and, in fine, that the 
fiscal pressure was not renewed till many years after, in a succeeding 
age. He cites Gibbon on each point as his authority.^ 

Now had he but also cited other more general statements of that 
same historian on the subject, to a very different apparent purporty 
(such statements, with reference to Macrinus' and Eilagabalus' reigns, 
as I have myself just before quoted on the preceding page, and such, 
with reference to Alex. Severus' reign more particularly, as that 
about '' his administration being an unavailing struggle against the 
corruptions of the age," &c, which both you. Reverend Sir, t» your 
Signs of the Times? and I in my Chapter on the 3rd Seal have 
quoted,^) my critic would then have acted with fairness. And then 
our historian's inconsistency with himself on this head would have 
become apparent ; and the necessity of looking into the original his- 
torians from whom Gibbon draws, in order to discover the real and 
full truth. As it is, he does no such thing; and I must therefore 
endeavour to supply his omission. Let us then investigate the sub- 
ject to the bottom : looking always to the original authorities from 
whom Gibbon drew ; i. e. first and chiefly to Dion Cassius and 
Herodian, then to the subsidiary but inferior authority of the biogra- 
phies of the Augustan History. — ^And I think it may be useful, 

^ I say the general administration, 1)ecause of the halance-hAding being a symbol 
of it generally : while the voice from the throne called attention to i^i^ fiscal branch of 
it in particular. * Ixxxix — xcvi. 

3 Si^ns of the Times i. 233. * Hor. Apoc. i. 157 (2nd Ed.) 
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though my critic does not here contest the matter, not to omit Ca- 
racalla's own reign from this our historic investigation « Whence com- 
mencing I will as briefly as possible trace the subject through the 
half century and more following, consecutively and in order : viz. 
1st through Caracalla> Macrinus, and Elagabalus' reigns, lasting 
from A.D. 211 to 222; 2ndly, during Alexander Severus' reign, or 
from 222 to 235 ; drdly, in the reigns subsequent to Alex. Severus, 
from A.D. 235 for some thirty or forty years downwards. 

1st from 211 fo 222, including the three reigns of Caracalla, Ma- 
crinusy and Elagabalus. — ^And here, first, as regards Caracalla's op- 
pression of the empire by his aggravated taxation, and fiscal exactions 
and injustice, we have the exphcit and full testimony to it of Dion 
Cassius.^ He particularizes the vast sums ^ exacted by him repeat- 
edly from the cities, on one pretence or another, under the head of 
coronary gold : the provisions in kind, collected not only as provincial 
tributes, but at the further personal expence of the richer of his sub- 
jects, from all quarters ; and which he in part bestowed on the armies 
as a gratuity, in part retailed for money :^ his increase of the Roman 
citizens' tax on enfranchisements and inheritances, from one twenti- 
eth of the value of slaves enfranchised, or property inherited, (the 
proportion instituted under Augustus,) to one tenth, and disallowance 
of the previously existing exemptions from the tax in the case of near 
relations inheriting : his admitting moreover, or rather forcing, into 
Roman citizenship of all the free-bom provincials ; under pretence of 
conferring a privilege, but in reality in order to their being subjected 
to the citizen's taxes, as well as their own proper taxes :^ and finally 
the charge of building expensive houses for him and his suite, where- 
ever he might go, or think of going ; and theatres too, and hippo- 
dromes, in any place where he might propose wintering. So that 
altogether, says Dion, the whole empire under him was spoiled and 
wasted ; and this throughout his whole six years' reign.* — ^The army 

* See especially his Bk. Ixxvii. 9, 10. * to twv xP^I""-'''"^ -kKtiBos, 

5 T»v T€ €irtTi}5(i»i^ a iroAXa kcu -KcarraxoBev, ja fitp irpoiKa, ra Se xai irfipacwa\ur- 
KOPT€S €i(rewfKuraofJLfda, a Tfavra tK^iPos rois fparuorais ^xapi^ero, ri kcu €Kcani\evf, 
ch. 9. I infer from the first person plural of the verb €t(r€irpaffaoii€ea, that the pay- 
ers for the extra quantities were the senators, and other richer individuals, among 
whom Dion was one. 

4 Tew Tf T€\My, ray rt aAAwf & Kaiva trpoaKare^tt^t, kcu tov ti;j BtKoerris cunt 
rris cucor^f. , » , 6v cj^eica kcu *Pwfjkatovs iravras rovs fv rp apxil ourou, \oytp fitv 
rifiMV, €pytp Be dvcos t\€w avT<p Kat €k tov toiovtov Tpotrp, 8«o ro rovs ^tuovs ra 
nvAAa avruv firi awr€\€tp, aireS€i^fv. Ibid. 

* O^a irapa iravra top tjjs apxrjs clvtov xropvp vaaa rf yri ri 6iraKouuv(ra outw 
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was the great devourer. Its ordinary pay, on a rough estimate, 
might be reckoned, it would seem, at some ten or twelve millions 
sterling annually ; besides two or three millions additional each year 
for extraordinary payments, and also largesses of provisions, &c.^ 
The Roman populace indeed had also its share. But the army needed 
at all cost to be satisfied. It was by its 8word that CaracaUa held the 
empire.— ^Next, as regards Caracalla's assassinator and successor in 
the empire, Macrinus, we read but of one remission of taxes made 
under him ; viz. that, instead of the tenth on enfranchisements and 
heritances^ he reinstated the old proportion of a twentieth.^ The 
necessity of retrenchment was indeed strongly felt by him ; and, in 
order to it, he made an attempt to diminish the expence of the army, 
by limiting Caracalla's enlarged pay to the soldiers then in the army, 
and giving Severus' former and more moderate pay to the new re- 
cruits.^ But even this partial attempt was abortive, and proved 
his ruin : jbr it stirred up a sedition of the soldiery and civil war, in 
which he lost his crown and his life. His vast largesses to the army,, 
which he found forced on him to appease their discontent on his 
first accession, and again upon his adoption of his son under the name 
of Diadumenianus Antoninus as his associate in the empire, together 
with his large subsidies to the Parthian king Artabanus, in order to 
the obtaining of peace,^ unite to show the impossibility of his doing 
more for the relief of the people, during his brief 15 months' reign, 
than the diminution of the inheritance-tax above-mentioned. So that 
with the united weight of the old Roman citizens' taxes and the old 
provincial taxes upon them, the pressure of taxation on the provin- 
cials must still have continued most oppressive^ and as Gibbon says^ 

^Topeifitf &«■« TOWS '"P^iituovs iror* w linrofyofUij^ oXAa re ffVfAfiofiaou, Kat &n, Tovs 
{anrras caroKovfutf, tva tovs r^Bytttras Qa^miiMv. c. 10. So preTiously c. 9; 
c^* kv rovro fwvoy to tovs cofBpmrous iravras ircptSvcii^, avoo-vAay, CMTpvx«iy. 

^ See Gibbon, ch. 6 Note 38, compared with ch. i. p. 30. It would seem that the 
whole military force under Augustus amounted to perhaps 450,000 men; of whom 
some 10,000 or 12,000 constituted the Praetorian guard, with the privilege of double 
pay. Under Caracalla this double pay seems to have been at the rate of about £40 
a-year. And as the Praetorians had been increased by 8. Sevems to 50,000 in number, 
and the army generally been rather augmented than diminished since the time of 
Augustus, we may reckon the ordinary pay of the military to have been perhaps 
450,000 X £20 + 50,000 | 40 =s eleven millions sterling. The annual Ae^raon^tnar;^ 
payments are mentioned as £2,350,000, on the authority of Dion. So that on the whole 
there would be some 14 or 15 millions simply for pap. To this there would be added 
the expense of the ordnance department, naval arsenals, &c. 

» Dion Ixxviii. 12. « Gibbon i. 227, 230. Dion Ixxviii. 28. 

* Dion ib. 27 ; cs v^yroKKrxiXias fivpiaBas. Herod, iv. 15. 
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" intolerable ;" * and the nation still presented, to use Gibbon's lan- 
guage again,2 a dark aspect under it. — ^And if so under Macrinas, 
how much more under his successor Elagabalus, during his three and 
a half years' reign : a madman whose unbounded extravagance and 
exactions are one of the two special subjects most prominent in the 
histories of him by his biographers ; the other being his di^sgusting 
licentiousness. Having found considerable sums of money in the 
royal treasury, says Dion, he dissipated them all, and whatever too 
had been laid up of the frumentarian canon ; and he adds that the 
revenues were inadequate to cover the expences.^ Hence his exac- 
tions from the people : exactions rendered abundantly more oppres- 
sive from his abandonment of the government of the provinces to 
the most worthless of the profligates of his court ;^ or to those who 
at high price bought the office, and would take care to reimburse 
themselves at the expense of those they governed.* Most certainly, 
if the Apocalyptic horse symbolized the Roman empire, attd it wore 
the dark hue of distress and mourning under the exactions and op- 
pression of the civil administration of Caracalla, and his representatives 
in the provincial government, that hue continued still under th^ 
reign, and till the death, of Elagabalus.® — And so we come to our 
second period. 

2. From 222 to 235, or from the beginning to the end of the 
reign of Alexander Severus, — ^Now it is agreed on all hands that 
with regard to the provincial administration this emperor essayed to 
make a large and effectual reformation : removing the minions of 
Elagabalus, taking pains to choose out fit functionaries for the 
government of the provinces, and holding out rewards to the just 
administrators, punishment to the oppressors and unjust.'' Nor is it 
to be doubted moreover that he materially lightened the pressure of 
taxation. All this is indeed prominently stated, after the historians, 

^ i. 268. So little is my critic^B declaration justified, p. zci, that it was the doubliug 
of the viherUanoe-tcue (which doubling *' ceased with Caracalla^s life **) that was the 
thing, in Oibbon*s judgment, that crushed the Roman people under Caracalla. 

' i. 227. ^ Dion Izziz. 12. ^ Herodian y. 17, «ir* cuffxptf fiVi wBoKifu/i^rcun, &c* 

^ Lamprid. Vit. Heliogab. 6. *^ Necesse est ut qui emit vendat," reports the same 
Lampridius as a saying of Al. Severus, in his Vit. Al. Severi, 49. 

' ^ It was not so much cruelty that disgraced his reign as his prodigious extor- 
tions.*' So Niebuhr p. 306. So too Gibbon i. 236. 

7 So Herodian ?i. 1. Also La&prid. Vit. Al. Sev. 15, 16, 45. Also about the 
condemnatlon,aut peculatusaut repetundarum, 42. Dion Cassius, hastening to the 
conclusion of his history, says generally, Ixxx. 1, 2, that the administration was in 
the first instance put very much into Ulpian^s hands ; and that he iroAAa fAfv twv ovk 
opSois vrro rov ^apSai^airoAov irpax^^VTwv twrivwpOtcfft* 
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in the Horse. It is in fact a part, a second and important part, of my 
case. But as to the measure of his diminution of the provincial tax- 
ation, and measure of his relief consequently to the provinces, I must 
beg to express my disbelief of its having been anything like what 
has been stated by Gibbon from Lampridius. This is a conclusion 
that I some time since arrived at, after giving the best attention that 
I was able, to the passage in Lampridius ; and I will now give my 
reasons for it. Full well am I aware of the hesitation which every 
one ought to feel at differing on an historical question from so great 
an authority as Gibbon. But it is to be remembered that Gibbon is 
by no means consistent with himself, — ^rather that he is quite incon- 
sistent, in the very favorable picture that he has drawn, in the one 
single passage dwelt on by my critic, of the state of the provinces 
under Alexander Severus : and I may add that a later and equally 
great authority, I mean Niebuhr^ has been more cautious, as we shall 
soon see, in pronouncing on the subject. 

It is Gibbon's statement then, as from Lampridius, and that which 
my critic urges against me, that Alexander Severus reduced the tri- 
butes (that is the more proper provincial trUmtes) to a thirtieth part of 
the sum exacted at the time of his accession. Referring to the origmal 
in Lampridius,^ we find it to the effect, as will be seen, that Alexander 
reduced the pubhc vectigtdia so far, that he who paid ten aurei under 
Hehogabalus now paid only one third of an aureus: also that, in order 
to facilitate the pa3n3ients on this reduced rate into the exchequer, he 
first coined half aurei ; then, as the vectigal was further reduced, 
coins equivalent to a third of an aureus.^ On this passage Salmasius 
expresses his full conviction that by the vectigalia the provincial tri- 
buta was meant : and it is on this opinion of Salmasius that Gibbon's 
statement is wholly founded. Now in the 1 st place this is not the 
proper meaning of vectigaliay as Salmasius himself fully allows. Ttn- 
buta, says he, is the more proper expression for the land-tax and capita- 
tion-tax paid by the provincials; (the former paid in money or kind;) 

1 «« Veetigalia pnblica in id contraxit, nt qui decern anreos sub Heliogabalo pnesti- 
terant tertiam partem aniei prsestarent, hoc est tricesimam partem. Tuncque primom 
scmisses aureoram formati sunt ; tunc etiam, cum ad tertiam aurei partem Tectigal 
dccidisBet, tremisses/* ch. 39. The value of the aurew was not very different from 
that of a gold Napoleon : a pound of gold (the equivalent to £40 sterling, says Gib- 
bon iii. 89) being coined, says Salmasius, under Alex. Severus into 48 aurei. In this 
gold coinage the purity was always kept up, even during the times of adulteration 
of the silver in this third century. 

* So Dupuis in the Memoires des B. L. vol. xxviii. p. 683. This, as Eckhel ob- 
serves, is the evident meaning of Lampridius. Salmasius, overlooking it, would 
change the semisses into tremisses. 
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vectigalia for the custom-duties paid cm imports or exports. The dis- 
tinction indeed, as he adds* was not always observed. Bnt why the 
word should be here taken in its less proper and more unusual sense, 
and one different too from that which Lampridius himself clearly else- 
where attaches to it,^ neither Salmasius nor Gibbon explain to us.' 
2. The reduction of tax, if so understood as by Salmasius and Gibbon, 
would have been to an extent that seems to me utterly incredible. 
For let my readers only consider the vast amount of the provincial 
tribute, as elsewhere estimated by Gibbon. He tells us that it could 
seldom be less than from fifteen to twenty milhons sterling.^ Now 
is it conceivable that Alexander Severus should at one fell swoop 
have all but sacrificed this fifteen or twenty miUions of revenue ; 
preserving nothing more of it than the trifling remnant of some 
£600,000 or £700,000 : it being remembered that the grand ex- 
pence of the army remained the same under him as under Caracalla 
himself ; (for Macrinus' intended plan of reduction had proved abor- 
tive ;) and consequently that the chief subjects for reduction of 
state-expenditure must have been those only of what we might call 
the civil list ? ^ 3. As regards the supposed particular apphcation 
of the immense reduction spoken of to the land-tax, it is to be further 
borne in mind that Alexander Severus' abundant supphes of provi- 
sions for the troops, and also for the citizens, is a matter quite pro- 
minent in Lampridius* history ; while the palace too retained its share. 
We find express mention made of his public granaries, established and 
well-stored in all the various parts of the empire.* ** Am not I he," 
was his language to the mutinying troops at Antioch, ** who bestow 
on you the com, the clothing, and the money of the provinces P " ^ 

> Ch. 24, ^ Vectigal pulcherrimiUn instituit *^ on breeches-makers . . . glass, skins, 
wagfi^ons, &c. So too c. 64 and elsewhere. 

■ Hence Salmasius in fine admits of the word being here taken, if persons so prefer, 
in its other and more proper sense ; ** Sive de tribuHs hunc locum accipiamus, siye 
eievectigalibusr » L 260. 

* e. g. Lampridius, ch. 15, tells us that he bound himself by oath to have no one ad- 
scriptum of the vacantes, ** ne annonis Remp. gravaret : dicens malum pnpillum esse 
Imperatorem qui ez visceribus provinciarum homines non necessaries, nee Reip. utiles, 
pasceret." So again, c 41, that he had as many only in office in the palace " quot 
necessitas postukret'* 

» C. 39 ; " Horrea in omnibus regionibus publica fecit." To which horrea, it is 
added, those who had no safe custodia of their own might bring their goods. 

" Gibbon i. 262. So Lampridius c. 53 ; *' eum qui acceptam k provincialibus antio- 
nam^ qui vestem, qui stipendia vobis attribuit." In c. 16. it is mentioned how, gene- 
rally speaking, '* annonam militum diligenter inspexit :" in c. 46,47 how depots were 
provided on their marching expeditions. Of the citizens at Rome we read c. 21 ; 
'* Commeatum Populi Romani sic adjuvit, ut cum frumenta Ileliogabalus cvertisset, 
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vpect of fiscal exactions and extortions, as well as otherwise, most 
oppressive, we have the strong concnrrent testimony not merely of 
the historians Herodian and Cajntolinus, bnt of the yet more dea- 
sive cotemporary consular writer of the letter to Maximns and Bcd- 
binus. Says Capitolinos of Maximin's general administration, " He 
encouraged ftdse acccusers, condemned all brought into court on the 
accusation, and made of the richest men paupers;"^ and Herodian tells 
how^ beginning with the impoverishment of the rich, he proceeded to 
that of the less wealthy, and of the populace in general ;* the provincial 
governors (as for example the one over the Carthaginian province)^ 
being his ready instruments of oppression. In amilar terms the con- 
sular writer of the gratulatory epistle to Maximns and Balbinos, on 
Maximin's death,^ thus alluded to the laceration of the provindals by 
the avarice of their governors ; " gratulatus provinciis quas, inexplebili 
avaritid tyrannorvm laceratas, ad spem salutis reduxistis/' The op- 
pression in truth would seem to have been as great and general under 
Maximin after Alex. Severus, as under Elagabalus before him.^ — 
To change which for the better, the succeeding emperors, Maximns 
and Balbinus, whatever their inclination, can have done but little 
during their few months' precarious tenure of the empire ; they being 
slain in the self-same year, a.d. 238, of their accession : and the 
younger Gordian who followed is said during the earher years of his 
reign to have trod in the steps of the evil administrators that pre- 
ceded him, not of the good ; his administration being consigned to 
the eunuchs of the palace, who sold the honours and offices of the 
empire, as Gibbon tells us,^ to the most worthless of mankind. Two 
years, and but two years, succeeded of a better administration under 
the care of his father-in-law Misitheus : and then came Gordian's 
death, and Philip's succession and murder ; and therewith the com- 
mencement of that fearful period of war both foreign and civil, and 
famine too, and pestilence, which I assign to the 4th Seal ; and in 
which historians describe the effects of the evil that I speak of, so 

^ Vit. Maximin c. 18. 
' Herod, vii. 3. ri yap 7f9 o^cAoi . . . Actos aroycip rtav ^x^P^^t yvftyotfyra luu ras 
owrias €ul>€upovfi€Poy rw otKtuav\ . . . ^icas^i yovv i/fjktpas j^v i^§iy rovs cx<^c5 tAov- 
ffuorarovs ti|j eriovrns fiercuTowras . . . roiravni ra i\v tijs rvpaypidos ^ ^iKoxpv 
fwria, ffvi irpo^aau nit irtpi tows rpaTMwaj x/^QMaTw oivcxovs X^PVt^''^' *• *■. A. 
' Ibid. 4. « Capitol. Max. et fialb. c. 17. 

* Gibbon in feet, in his Index of Contents to vol. i, speaks of the relief under Alex- 
ander Seyerus as only a passing one ; and with reference 1 suspect simply to A. Seye- 
ros' own reign : " Temporary reduction of the Tribute." 
« Gibb. i. 306, 807. 
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long previously in operation^ as only the more made manifest. — ^In the 
concluding paragraph of his Chapter on this aera* Gibbon thus notes 
the changed aspect of the empire under Philip from what it had been 
under Augustus or Hadrian ; and with reference to the long previ' 
ous continuance of that self-same evil, as its causal agency, which I 
suppose to be the evil symbolized under the Srd Seal. " To the 
undisceming eye of the vulgar, Philip appeared a monarch no less 
powerful than Hadrian or Augustus had formerly been. Tlie form 
was still the same, but the animating health and vigour were fled. 
The industry of the people was discouraged and exhausted, hy a long 
series of oppression.^* ^ And again, somewhat later, in his sketch of 
die twenty years of confusion and calamity that followed after the 
death of Philip ; that " the general famine [which then befel the 
empire] was the inevitable consequence of the rapine and oppression^ 
which extirpated the produce of the present, and the hope of future har* 
vests :'' a passage cited by me in my Horse, under the 4th Apocalyp** 
tic Seal, in illustration of my view of the 3rd Seal. — ^Nor did the 
evil stop there; but still continued onward under Gallienus, and even 
under the then afterwards commencing restorers of the Roman em- 
pire, Claudius,^ Aurelian, Probus; (Gibbon, not without due historical 
authority for it, so painting the thing :) until in fine with the sera of 
Diocletian, a.d. 284, and the re-establishment of the empire under 
him, there was developed more fully and systematically, in the op- 
pressive fiscal system established by him, that same particular branch 
of oppressive provincial contributions in kind, which, as Gibbon ob- 
serves in his earlier sketch of the oppressive Roman fiscal system 
begun under Caracalla, did then and thenceforward ** darken the 
Roman world with its deadly shade." 

I have thus fully replied to our critic's two main objections against 
my explanation of the 3rd Seal given in the Horse ; I mean 1st, as 
regards my representation of Gibbon's exprest opinion on the sub- 
ject ; 2ndly, as regards the authentic facts concerning it, as found in 
the original historians. With regard to Gibbon it has been I believe 
proved, alike from his remarks in his financial digression itself, and 

'^ This expresses precisely my idea of the intent of the 3rd Seal's symbol. 
' Claudius, addressing his soldiers, represents the people as ^* ruined hy oppression, 
and indolent from despair;** and unable consequently " any longer to .supply a nu- 
merous army with the means of luxury or even subsistence.** Gibbon ii; 8. The his- 
torian says at the same place, that *^ the frequent rebellions of provinces had inTolved 
almost every person in the guilt of treason, almost every estate in the case of confis- 
cation.^ 
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also from his prospective and his retrospective observations with refer- 
ence to the evil introduced under Caracalla, that he regarded its dark- 
ening influence on the Roman world to have continued onwards 
continuously, notwithstanding its brief partial interruption under 
Alexander Severus^ even to the times of Diocletian afterwards. 
Again, as to the matter of fact, it has, I think, been also fully proved, 
and this on the evidence of the most authentic original historians, 
that such is the really just and true view of the matter. 

Which being so, and the fJEU^ts as I state, let us now briefly consider 
in conclusion, how the case stands as regards the agreement asserted 
by me, but denied by my critic, between the Apocalyptic figuration 
and the historical facts of the period to which I refer it. Whereas 
then in the figuration of the Srd Apocalyptic Seal, (one following 
next after the sword-bearing rider on the red horse,) there was ex- 
hibited a horse black, the color of mourning and distress, under a rider 
that bore a pair of balances, an old and well recognized emblem of the 
provincial administration, judicial and executive, and whereas there 
then presently sounded forth to him a voice from the throne of equity 
and judgment, with chargeagainst injustice,^ and charge about price, 
in respect of the great articles of food, com, wine, and oil, (a price 
equitable evidently, because of the charge enforcing it being exprest 
in terms of apposition and accordance, not of contrast with, the 
charge against injustice,) such as we know to have been not infre- 
quently inculcated on the provincial administrators by the voice of 
law as well as of equity, under both the Republic and the more equi- 
table of the emperors, — ^whereas, T say, such were the points figured in 
the prophetic symboUzation of the 3rd Seal, and that, while alike the 
balance and the charge from the throne were characteristic designa- 
tives of the parties intended by the rider to whom it was spoken, the 
specification of price was a characteristic designative also of the €Bra 
intended in the figuration, — so in the immediately consecutive reigns 
of Caracalla, Elagabalus, and Alexander Severus, with their sequd, 
we find historic facts agreeable therewith, according to the most 
authentic records, in effect as follows : — viz. that under the emperor 
Caracalla, some twenty or thirty years after Commodus' introduction 
of the supremacy of the sword, and rule of military despotism, (and 
indeed as the natural result of that military despotism) there 
was introduced so grievous an aggravation of the taxes, (taxes inclu- 

^ Mr. Barker and Mr. Arnold having contested the propriety of the translation of 
/iri aJUiKTiinii given by me, after Mede, act not unjustly in regard to^ I will add a word 
on that subject in my Appendix. 
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sive of those chief articles of produce, com, wine, and oil,) as to have 
darkened the Roman world with distress, oppressively administered 
as they were by corrupt provincial administrators : — ^that this evil, 
though somewhat reduced by Caracalla's short-hved successor Ma- 
crinus, past onward into the reign of the next prince Elagabalus, and 
then under it flourished in almost all its pristine force : that after 
this, under the next following reign of Alexander Severus, the voice 
of equitable law, silenced nearly since the times of Marcus Aurelius,^ 
spoke forth again distinctly and clearly in charge to the provincial 
civil administrators, with warning against injustice, and inculcation of 
fairness,, in regard of all the various subjects of their fiscal admin- 
istration ; one very prominent and important article of taxation so 
charged about being the annona of com, wine, and oil ;^ and the then 
fair average price of wheat, that must have been inculcated, seeming 
to have been, by a very curious coincidence, about that of a denarius 
for an attic choem'x, the exact price mentioned in the prophecy : (a 
point this not considered in this Letter, because oot disputed by my cri- 
tic :)^ — ^finally, that all these its reclamations under him were but very 
partially and passingly successful, the emperor's administration being 
in fact but "an unavaihng struggle against the conruptions of his 
age ; " and that thus the evil past onwards (an element of disease 
and distress in the civil provincial administration, added to that of the 
despotism of the sword of the milittuy) into the reigns of the next 
succeeding princes, Maximin,. Gordian, Philip, Gallienus, the thirty 
tyrants,* &c, and " darkened the Roman world with its deadly shade,*' 
— Such, I say, has been now proved, I believe, to be the accordance 

^ In the yery figure of the text Constantine Manassee, with referenee to the equity 
of Trajan's administration, says that his were indeed the balances of justice, cif 
Kpurcis appeut^woi Iv^oi biKouoawris' (in Chron. p. 44 :) a eulogium which Vitringa 
(in Apoc. p. 3()9) Justly applies to the administration of Trajan^s three successors, as 
well as of Trajan himself. 

^ '* Annona . . ,/rHment»m significat, et vtnwm, et oleum, et camem." Salmasins 
ad Lamprid. A. Sev. 41. 

^ The denarius was adulterated under Alexander Severus, so as to be only one- 
third the coin^s former established value. And taking the Attic or common choenix 
as the one intended, and the denarius at its then reduced value, the Apocalyptic price 
of wheat specified appears to have been about the average and fair price under 
him. See the proof in my 3rd Edition. I was not aware of this adulteration when 
printing my two former Editions ; and so resorted to a larger and more uncommon 
chcenix, in order to answer the statement of price in the prophecy. 

* " From the reign of Gallienus to that of Diocletian the condition of these servile 
peasants [of Gaul] was most miserable : they experienced at once the complicated 
tyranny of their masters, of the barbarians, of the soldier s^ and of the officers ofifye 
revenue,'''' Gib. ii. 122. So too Michelet. Lactantius, M. P. 7, strongly and strikingly 
sketches the evil under Diocletian. I shall revert to this passage in my next Letter. 

M 
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between the prophecy and the history. And let me be permitted to 
e m|iw my persuasion that neither my critic himself, nor any one 
else, will ever be able, after all the eclaircissemens and proofs just 
given, to disprove the fact of this accordance. 

I am, Rev^. Sir, yours, &c. 

E. B. E. 



LETTER VIII. 
the fourth seal, as explained in the uorm. 

Reverend Sir, 

My subject in this 8th Letter is our critic's remarks on my ex- 
planation of the FOURTH seal. '* And when he had opened the 
fourth Seal, I looked, and behold a pale horse ; and his name that 
sate on him was Death; and Hell (Hades) followed with him. 
And power was given unto them over the fourth part of the earth, to 
kill with sword, and with famine, and with pestilence, and with the wild 
beasts of the earth." I expound this, as you are aware, of the period 
of extraordinary mortality, arising from the joint agencies of war, 
both civil and foreign, famine, pestilence, and the wild beasts of the 
earth, which, beginning with the defeat of Decius by the Groths, con- 
tinued onwards for above twenty years, to the death of Gallienus, 
and indeed yet beyond it ; and which stands out prominently in this 
character on the page of history. 

My critic's objections are here, as before, chiefly historical. He 
has however added on this Seal two or three objections of a critical 
nature, with reference to my translation or exposition of certain words 
in the prophetic text, whereby the abstract sense of the prophecy jfi 
more or less aflected ; objections consequently which, though placed 
last in his section about it, had better be first considered, as being oi 
course preliminary in their character. 

The objections are against my translating 'KiiMq, famine, instead of 
hunger, and Bavaroq in the second clause of the verse pestilence, instead 
oi death; also against my expounding the rider Death as the person- 
ification of the king of terrors himself .^ 

1. His first objection is hard to understand. He tells us that 

^ pp. cviii, cix. 
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XifMq (in the singular) is twice translated elsewhere hunger, viz. in 
Luke XV. 17 and 2 Cor. xi. 27 ; '* in neither of which instances could 
the word with propriety be translated famine,** But is it so, even in 
these cases ? Could not the prodigal quite properly have said, "And 
I die of famine ; " or St. Paul speak properly of suffering from 
fomine ? Is not the word \ifMq so translated) not only elsewhere, 
(though my critic's words might seem to imply that there was no such 
translation of it in its singular form elsewhere throughout the New 
Testament,) but in the self-same parable of the prodigal son, (Luke 
XV. 14,) ** There came a mighty /amtiw on that land," and in the self- 
same apostle Paul's statement of the evils under which Chris- 
tians then suffered, (Romans viii. 35,) " or /amine, or nakedness, or 
the sword ? " My critic adds ; " The word occurs also in two in- 
stances in the plural number, and is in both conjoined with >.oifA,oi, 
pestilences,** A sentence which, if it mean anything in the way of 
argument, must mean this ; that it is in the plural form only and dis- 
tinctively that the form is elsewhere rendered by our translators 
famines, and even then only when conjoined with XotiMt, pestilences : 
an imphed assertion however which is utterly contrary to fact ; the 
word >ufMq in all the six examples given in the note below, being 
in the singular,^ and in no single one of all the six conjoined with 
kotfM<;, — 2dly, as to my rendering of the second Setvaro^, " Power was 
given him, (i. e. to the rider) to kill with the sword, and with 
famine, and with davaro^, pestilence,** my critic blames me for not 
translating the word death : for says he, *' it occurs ninety times in 
the New Testament, and without a single exception is rendered deaths 
never pestilence.** Yes ! but is there a single example out of all those 
ninety in which the word is used, as one of a set of destroying in- 
strumentalities or agencies, whereby men are to be killed, so as here, 
** to kill^th the sword, and with famine^ and with Oayaroi;, and with 
beasts of the earth P ** No I not one.^ On the other hand the word 
' occurs in the Greek Septuagint translation of the Old Testament as 
many as near thirty times in the sense of pestilence, according to the 
version given of it, or of the corresponding Hebrew, by our Eng- 
lish translators or by the best expositors ; and, in not a few of these 
examples, in precisely the same apposition with other destroying 
agencies as here. So, for example, Jer. xv. 2 ; ** Such as are for the 
pestilence to pestilence,^ and such as are for the sword to the sword, 
^ It is translated /affune, or dearth (in its singular form) in the passages following; 
Luke iv. 25, xv. 14, Acts vii. 11, xi. 28, Rom. viii. 35, Apoc. xviii. 8. 
' Unless Apocii. 23 be supposed an example. 
^ See Lowth, Scott, Clarke, &c. ad loc. 
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and such as are for famine to famine, and such as are for captivity to 
captivity." So again Ezek. v. 12, and Elzek. xxxiii. 27 ; &c. All 
this I have stated in the Horse,^ as the aathorization for my reading of 
the word ; though my critic, with his characteristic fairness, takes no 
more notice of the thing than if it had never met his eye. 

He admits however, or virtually admits, that if death, the imaged 
rider, be supposed the personification of Death the king of terrors, 
then the word Ba¥aro<; in the second clause of the verse can- 
not be understood of literal death also. " Death could not slay 
with death ; and therefore [so considering the rider] there must be a 
change of the translation." ^ But here comes another point of ex- 
ception against my explanation in the Horse. For 3rdly my critic, 
instead of this view of the rider Death, would have him signify 
what he is made to signify in your Signs of the Times.* What that 
may be. Rev**. Sir, it is indeed difficult to say ; considering all the 
many and strange changes of meaning, as I have elsewhere observed,'* 
that you ring upon the word. In some sense or other however you 
seem to argue that it ought to be regarded, so as " at all other times,'' 
as the representative of human functionaries and rulers ;^ (for exam- 
ple, I suppose, the Robespierres and the Napoleons ; ) and to insinu- 
ate that consistency itself should have made me so explain it. But 
how so ? Wherefore did I explain the riders in the three former 
Seals to be each one the representative and impersonator of a cer- 
tain class of human functionaries, but because the characteristic badge 
assigned to the rider in the prophetic symbol was proved to be the 
characteristic badge in each case of this and that particular class of 
human functionaries and rulers ? On the other hand where was there 
ever a class of human functionaries and rulers symbolized under the 
figure of Death? where any such class to which the badge has 
attached of Hades following after them ? Our critic himself does not 
dare to assert, or even hint, such an absurdity. But that terrible agent, 
the king of terrors, whom St. Paul, even in his comparatively unfigu- 
rative argument,^ personifies as having reigned over the human race 
after the fall of Adam, — that terrible agent is in :(he Apocalypse itself 
twice over elsewhere associated with this selfsame companion ; "And 
Death and Hades were cast into the lake of fire." "^ Would my critic 
himself, or would even you. Rev''. Sir, propound that by Death in 
these precisely parallel passages is meant Robespierre or Napoleon P 

My critic cannot pass from his argument on this point, (if indeed 

1 Horse, i. 170, 175, 176. (2nd Ed.) « p. cix. » Ibid. 

* See pp. 21, 22 supr&. * pp. civ, cv, cvi. ® Rom. v. 14. '' Apoc. xx. 13,14. 
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it be not desecration to the word to call such lucubrations argument,) 
without an attempt at burlesquing the Horse. I had observed that 
" to mark that it was the actual king of terrors " which was meant, 
*' the badge (if I might so say) was Hades, the recipient with his 
opening jaws of the victims slain by Death." Whereupon ex- 
plains my critic ; " How might the painted canvass, by the phan- 
tasmagoria of the magic lantern, which alone could try its powers on 
the imaginative scene, be made to exhibit the actual king of terrors, 
seated as befitteth him, and followed by a monster ' with opening 
JAWS ' wide enough to be the ' recipient ' of any • audience,' and 
fearful enough to frighten little children ? " ^ I suppose that he 
would wish this too to be supposed argumentation. Being myself 
however unable to discern anything of argument or good sense in it, 
I will only take occasion from it to suggest to my critic that it would 
be well, when next he tries his hand at burlesquing the Horae, to look 
more carefully lest in his blind zeal against it he burlesque and ridi- 
cule Holy Scripture also. Did he never read of somewhat like the 
same phantasmagoria in Isaiah ; ** Therefore Hell (Hades) hath en- 
larged herself, and opened her mouth without measure ; and their glory, 
and their multitude, and their pomp, shall descend into it? " ^ 

But it is in arguments from history that my critic places his chief 
confidence for the refutation of the Horse, here as elsewhere : and, 
as the groundwork of his historic criticisms in the present instance, 
he thus at the outset lays down his premise as to the chronological 
duration of my fourth Seal ; " The period ascribed to this Seal is 
fifty-five years, or from a. d. 248 to 303." ^ On which premise I 
must beg to observe that it is my critic's statement, not mine. I 
make my fourth Seal indeed to begin a. d. 248, and my fifth to begin 
A. D. 303. But where have I ever said that I consider the pictured 
subject of each Apocalyptic figuration to extend in absolutely un- 
broken chronological continuity to the commencing date of that of 
the figuration next following ? In fact, though I am by no means 
willing to admit of such immense chronological gaps as your scheme 
presents. Rev**. Sir, between one Apocalyptic figuration and the figu- 
ration next consequent,^ yet I conceive that a few years may most 
reasonably be supposed to intervene, here and there, between one and 
another ; especially in the case of no new and important change oc- 
curring in the interval. My chapter on the fourth Seal dwells on 

^ p. cv. The italics, capitals, and inverted commas are my critic's own. 
2 Is. V. 14. 3 p. xcviii. * See the Chart of your Scheme p. 6 supra. 
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the first twenty years out of the fifty-five of which my critic speaks, 
as those in which I conceive the Apocalyptic figuration to have had 
its most special fulfilment. A brief notice however from Amobius 
at p. 173, and another about Diocletian at p. 181 J indicate that I 
consider the fulfilment not to have wholly ceased then; but to 
have extended yet further forward, and indeed almost, though not 
altogether, to the commencing date of the next or fifth Seal. Of all 
which more as we proceed. 

Having thus laid down (though somewhat incorrectly) his chrono- 
logical premise, my cntic has a passing word to throw out even against 
the^ first twenty year^ fulfilment that I most insist on : ** those twenty 
years," to use Gibbon's words, " of shame and misfortune, of confu- 
sion and calamity," in which, '* the ruined empire seemed to approach 
the last and fatal moment of its dissolution." Says my critic ; " £ven 
shame, misfortune, confusion and calamity do not demonstrate the 
actual reign of Death. Things are more quiet under his dominion. 
And an approach to the fatal moment of its dissolution, on the part 
of the Roman empire, showed that that moment, however near, was 

not come. Did it arrive ? Or did the actual king of terrors 

reign in the time assigned .... over not the dissolving but the dis- 
solved empire of Rome ? " ^ But what confused perceptions of his 
subject does this criticism indicate ; supposing it to have been penned 
in real honest sincerity, and not merely ad captandum for the more 
simple of his readers ! The horse (the empire's representative, accord- 
ing to the Horae) was figured in the Apocalyptic symbol, not as actu- 
ally dead, but only under the colour specified by Hippocrates as that 
of approaching dissolution. Moreover, instead of Death's ridership 
thereon indicating the *' quietness" that my critic suggests, he is de- 
scribed as all actively fulfilling his commission of killing the inhabi- 
tants of the earth with the sword, famine, pestilence, and wild beasts ; 
and I really suppose the office of killing inhabitants implies that there 
are still inhabitants to kill. — On both these points the correspondence 
between the prophecy and the history, in so far as those first twenty 
years of my period are concerned, is indeed most striking.* Accord- 
ing to Gibbon's approximate calculation, *' we might suspect that war, 

1 Horae, 2nd Ed. « xcix. 

' The only point of difficulty is the apparent surplusage of destruction by all the four 
agencies described, during the 8era I speak of : because that the prophecy, according 
to the received reading, taken in its most natural sense, mokes their scene of action to 
be the 4th part of the earth distinctively ; the history all the four parts. This objec- 
tion has been fairly urged by Mr. Barker and others. Though my critic does not 
nutice it, I will add a remark at the close of this Letter. 
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pestilence and famine had consumed in a few years the moiety of the 
human species ; " according to Niebuhr's even more.^ 

My critic, little satisfied in sooth with ground on which the evi- 
dence is so overwhelmingly strong against him, hastens from it, after 
a brief twelve-lined paragraph^ to that which may furnish him, as 
he thinks, with more advantages for the attack ; viz. to the thirty-Jive 
years intervening between the end of the primary twenty years, a.d. 
268, and the date with which my 5th Seal opens of Diodetian's per- 
secuting edict, A.D. 303. In taunting and triumphant tone he ex- 
claims ; " How, after having seemingly approached the fotal moment 
of dissolution, did the empire, under Death himself, protract its hving 
death so long ?" And then he goes on to unfold, to my conftitation, 
*• how Gibbon fills up the history [of these thirty-five years] which 
Mr. E. has left blank." Let him permit me to say, Mr. E. has not 
left them wholly blank ; there being certain notices from Arnobius 
and about Diocletian, which have reference to this interval, as has 
been just before mentioned. But, as my critic calls for it, I will now 
follow him into this thirty-five years' period with a httle more parti- 
cularity ; supplying a few omissions on his part, and correcting a few 
incorrectnesses, as I proceed. And ever bearing in mind that it was 
the special office of the rider Death, as set forth in the prophecy, to 
kill, during the period of this Seal, with the various life-destroying 
agencies of the sword, famine, pestilence, or wild beasts, (the horse, or 
empire, under him still weari^ig meanwhile the hue of fiear dissolution} 
we will see whether or not, even during this period of the reigns of the 
restoring emperors, which my critic so vaunts against me. the historic 
facts are so contrary to the prophetic figuration as he would wish to 
have it beheved. — ^We start, as before remarked, from a.d. 268, the 
year of the death of GaUienus ; the previous twenty years from a. d. 
248 being virtually abandoned to me. In following hence on his 
track into the history, it will, I think, a little amuse the inteUigent 
reader to observe the contrast between his present mode of selecting 
traits, and sketching off pictures, as compared with that which he 
followed in his sketches of the sera with which he is so fond of com- 
paring it, of Nerva and the Antonines. 

" The fatal symptoms," says he, ** soon passed away." (He had just _ 
previously remarked, " Brighter features as to human glory . . spring 
up from Gibbon's hand.") ** In the year 268 there was an invasion 
of Italy by Areolus, at the head of an army of ' barbarians ;' but the 
self- same year witnessed his total defeat, and his death. In the next 
the Goths invaded the empire ; but in it too the victorious ClaudiuA 

* ii.34S. 
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trhtmphed over them." ^ Now, as I read the history, Aureolus (not 
Areolus) was the commander of Roman legions on the Danubian fron- 
tier ; was invested with the imperial purple by them ; and with them, 
not with barbarians, (though my critic gives that word in inverted 
commas, as if from Gibbon,) invaded Italy, and was defeated by Gal- 
lienus.'^ So that in Gallienus' total defeat of him and his '' legions" 
we have the bloodshed of Romans by Romans, with the sword of civil 
war : an event all in accordance with my view ; and that must seem 
to fiimish a somewhat inauspicious commencement to my critic's pro- 
mised proof of all historic resemblance to the 4th Seal's figuration hav- 
ing now past away. And then Gallienus 'WBsassassinatedhy the soldiery; 
and then Aureolus forced to submit to, and executed by, the general 
Claudius ; a more fortunate military aspirant to the throne than him- 
self. After which, next year, came the Goths^ invasion of the empire, 
and Claudius' hard- won victory over them, of which my critic speaks 
all so simply and briefly. Would he have past it over so briefly if 
M. Aurelius' hard-won victories had been his subject, not that of the 
Gothic Claudius ? I must beg here to supply a little from Gibbon. After 
a notice then, en passant, how " the frequent rebellions of the provinces 
had involved almost every person in the guilt of treason, almost every 
estate in the case of confiscation," he gives a few particulars from 
Claudius' address to his army. It speaks of the people as ** ruined 
by oppression, and indolent from despair :" (a clause that furnishes 
its illustration of my view of the 3rd Seal :) tells how too frequently 
the soldiery's •' seditious elections had been followed by civil wars, 
which consumed the flower of the legions either in the field of battle, 
or in the cruel abuse of victory: paints moreover in the most 
lively colours the exhausted state of the treasury, the desolation 
of the provinces, the disgrace of the Roman name, and the insolent 
triumph of rapacious barbarians ; " and states how he intended pro- 
ceeding first against those barbarians, that he might save the empire 
from " impending ruin/' ^ — ^The Gothic army, it seems, inclusive of 
Germans and Sarmatians, constituted an armament more formidable 
than any that had yet issued from the Euxine. After ravaging 
Msesia, and the banks of the Danube, and then the Bosphorus, they dis- 
embarked at length near Thessalonica ; and thence "prest forwards 
to engage the last defence of Italy." The emperor wrote thus in his 
celebrated Letter to the Senate : " 320,000 Goths have invaded the 
Roman territory. The whole Republic is fatigued and exhausted : 
. . . The strength of the empire, Gaul and Spain, are usurped by 
Tetricus ; . . . and the archers of the East serve under the banners of 
» p. c. « See Qibbon ii. 2. a lb. p. 9. 
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Zenobia." ^ In the great battle fought near Naissus in Dardania, 
the legions at first gave way, ** opprest by numbers, and dismayed 
by misfortunes." But Claudius' generalship decided the victory in 
their favour. — ^The war however, by no means finished, was diffused 
over the provinces o/Mtesiat Thrace, andMacedon, During the^winter, 
the Gothic army occupied " the most inaccessible parts of Mount 
Haemus ; where they found a safe refuge, but scanty subsistence." 
Besieged there by Claudius, famine, pestilence, desertion, and the 
sword, continually diminished their numbers. But in the spring the 
pestilence, which had swept away so many of the barbarians, now 
proved fatal to Claudius, in common with multitudes of his army.^ 
And so, as AureliarCs reign began thereupon, a.d. 270, the Roman 
empire was still sufiering under the sword of its barbarian invaders ; 
stiU amputated of many of its finest provinces, Britain, Graul, Spain, ' 
Syria, Egypt ; ^ stiD desolated by the pestilence. Can it be argued 
by any rational man, from the mere fact of Claudius' victory at Naissus, 
that the havoc-making reign of Death, and the death-pale hue of 
threatening dissolution, had now past away from the Roman empire ? 
But then as to AureliarCs reign, next following : ** Why did not 
Mr. E. give to his readers Gibbon's concentrated essence of Aure- 
lian's reign ? May what he said of an emperor of Rome be said of 
him, — * He did not, and probably dared not ? ' " So asks my critic 
in triumphant taunt -^ and then proceeds — to do what } To supply 
my omission, and give a fair abstract of what Gibbon relates of Aure- 
lian's reign, and of the state of the empire under it ? No ! not so. 
But he picks and chooses out two brief extracts, of scarce a page 
together, from the historian's forty-two pages on the subject, to place 
simply and alone before his readers : the first and briefer one stating 
how in his transient reign of four years and nine months Aurelian 
put an end to the Gothic war, chastised the Germans who invaded 
Italy, recovered Gaul, Spain, and Britain out of the hands of Tetri- 
cus, and destroyed the proud monarchy which Zenobia had erected 
in the East, on the ruins of the afflicted empire ;" (a characteristic 

» Gibbon ii. 9—11 ; from Treb. Pollio's Claudius,?. 

' Gibbon only notes Claudiuses perishing by it. But both PoUio (Claud. 1*2) and 
ZosimuB note its ravages in the Roman army. The former writes ;. ^' Gravissimus 
morbus increbuit :** '^ubique morbo exercitu laborante.^^ And Zosimus; Aif^a/ucfoi; 
8e rov XoifMv km *Va>fuu»yt aveOatfOV fiev iroWoi rou fpartvfiaroSf rcXei/ra Be xat 
KAo»8ioj.— Niebuhr thus reports the matter, ii. 336; " The war was not yet brought 

to a close The Ostrogoths, Visigoths, Lapidse^&c. were still formidable enemies..... 

The plague seems at that time to have settled in Maesia ; where great havoc was made 
by it both among Romans and Goths.^^ 

* " Tunc enim [sc. sub Gallieno] omnibus fere membris erat truncata Respublica." 
Emnenius Paneg. in Constantin. c. 10. * p. ci. 
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clause not to be overlooked by the rejader :) the latter "and Ipnger 
giving a detailed description of his final splendid triumph. And " was 
that a day/' he exclaims triumphantly. '* in which the Roman people 
were pale, as Mr. £. would paint them ? Or are there not here [viz. 
in the train of captives from different nations led in triumph] wit- 
nesses enow to show that Aurelian's was not a reign in which Death 
bore sway over the empire of Rome ?'* ^ I will answer that question 
and taunt by adding a few supplemental extracts, or abstracts, about 
this self-same emperor's reign, from the pen of the self-same historian. 

The Goths then, we read, on Claudius' death, emerged from the 
recesses of the Haemus; and. their destroying host having been 
swelled by new multitudes of their countrymen, advanced again into 
the interior of the empire. ** Their united numbers were at length 
encountered by Aurelian ; and the bloody and doubtful conflict ended 
only with the approach of night. Exhausted by so many calamities, 
which they had mutually endured and inflicted during a twenty 
years' war, the Goths and the Romans consented to a lasting and 
beneficial peace." The Goths, it seems, were required by the terms 
of the Treaty to furnish 2000 cavalry to the Roman emperor. But 
" the most important condition of the Peace was understood, rather 
than exprest in the Treaty. Aurelian withdrew the Roman forces from 
Dacia, and tacitly relinquished that great province to the Goths and 
Vandals. His manly judgment convinced him of the soli J advan- 
tages, and taught him to despise the seeming disgrace, of thus con- 
tracting the frontiers of the monarchy," ^ My critic again and again 
takes pleasure in setting forth Aurelian, and his immediate predeces- 
sor and successors that had part in the same work of restoring the 
Roman empire, in comparison with the five emperors of my first 
Seal ; much of course to the advantage of the former. And, in the 
comparison, the old story of Hadrian's contraction of the limits of 
the empire, and the recession of the god Terminus, already before 
dwelt on almost to wearisomeness, is actually three times again 
brought forward.^ "Wherefore, let me beg to ask, his total silence 
about Aurelian* s contraction of the empire's limits, on so vast a 
scale ? especially as this was no voluntary act of relinquishment, so 
as in Hadrian's case, but an article of treaty with the Goths, sternly 
forced on him by the hard necessities of the war : and again not a 
contraction merely temporary, and which was soon ended by the em- 
pire's re-expansion,* so as in Hadrian's case through M. Aurelius' 
* cii. 2 Gibbon ii. 19, 20. 

3 ciii, cvi. We had it four times before at pp. xzxii, xxxiv, xxxv. It occiirs yet 
again at p. cxlv. * See pp. 93, 97 suprjL 
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victories ; but one permanent, and never reversed or remedied ? 
May it be said of my critic's not mentioning it, "He did not, he pro- 
bably dared not ? " And has the charge of dishonesty, attached by 
Niebuhr to Pagan writers in this matter, been hence willingly incur- 
red by my critic against himself ? ' 

The Allemannic war came next. That same year the invading 
AUemanni *' traced a line of devastation from the Danube to the Po''^ 
On their retreat Aurelian intercepted them by surprize near the Da- 
nube. They asked for peace, and proffered alliance ; but only on the 
condition of a large subsidy. Aurehan required their unconditional 
submission. ** He had resigned a distant province to the Goths : but 
it was dangerous to trust or to pardon these perfidious barbarians, 
whose formidable power kept Italy itself in perpetual alarms." The 
AUemanni, however, instead of submitting to, eluded the emperor ; 
and shaped their course not into their own country, across the Da- 
nube, but back again into Italy. " AureUan received the mortify- 
ing intelligence of the escape of the AUemanni, and of the ravage 
which they already committed in the territory of Milan." He foUowed 
and overtook them. ** Three considerable battles are mentioned, in 
which the principal force of both armies was obstinately engaged. 
The success was various. In the first, fought near Placentia, the Ro- 
mans received so severe a blow that, according to the expression of a 
writer extremely partial to Aurelian, the immediate dissolution of the em- 
pire was apprehended.^ . . . After a dreadful slaughter [of the Romans] 
the patient firmness of the emperor rallied his troops, and restored 
in some degree the honor of his arms." The second battle was fought 
near Fano in Umbria ; '* the successful Germans having advanced thus 
far along the -^miHan and Flaminian way, with a design of sacking 
tlie defenceless mistress of the world" But Aurelian here gave them 
a total defeat, and soon after exterminated the last flying remnant of 
the host in a third battle near Pavia.* " Such had been the public 
consternation, [i. e. after the defeat of Placentia,] wheathe barbarians 
were hourly expected at the gates of Rome, that by a Decree of the Se^ 
nate the SybiUine books were consulted. Even the emperor himself 
chided the tardiness of the Senate ; and offered to supply whatever 
expence, animals, or captives, the gods might require." ^ WiU my 
critic wish here to ask his question,^ '* Was that a day in which the 

* " It is one of the dishonestieB of the Pagan writers towards the Christians, that 
they do not mention the fact that even Aurelian ceded a large territory to the barba- 
rians." Niebuhr ii. 357. * Gibb. ii. 22. 

^ Vopiscus^ words (c. 21 ) arc : ** Tanta apud Placentiam clades accepta est ut Ro^ 
inanum psene solveretur imperium." 

* Gibbon ii. 21—26^ « ibid 26. « p. cii. 
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Roman people were pale, as Mr. £. would paint them ? " Let him 
receive his answer from the Senator Ulpius Syllanus. " We con- 
sult too late, conscript Fathers, for the salvation of the Republic : 
like sick men who only consult the most eminent physicians, when 
in absolute despair of recovery,*^ ^ — ^Even after Aurelian's defeat of 
the invading foe, " the experience of the past, and dread of the 
future, induced the Romans to construct fortifications of a grosser 
and more substantial kind ; " ^ i. e. more substantial than the ideal 
ramparts traced by the lustrations that the Sybilline books dictated. 
The extent of the new walls, traced out by Aurelian, and finished in 
the reign of Probus, was about twenty miles. " It was a great but 
melancholy labour, since the defence of the capital betrayed the decline 
of the monarchy. ^ Have you not often yourself, Rev^. Sir, been im- 
prest with this thought about them ; as you, like myself, have gazed 
from one and another picturesque point on those solemn walls ; or 
rode perhaps outside round their vast desolate circuit, and remem- 
bered the ** melancholy " occasion of their erection, and Aurelian 
their first author P 

Aurelian's third achievement was the recovery of Gaul and Spain 
from the usurper Tetricus. Tetricus here betrayed his own army 
and cause. But ''the rebel legions, though disordered and dis- 
mayed by the unexpected treachery of their chief, defended them- 
selves with desperate valor, till they were cut to pieces almost to a 
man, in the. bloody and memorable battle fought near Chalons in 
Champagne." * It was Roman legions, let us remember, Roman 
bloodshed. — ^And the same very much too in the case of Zenobia, 
whose defeat next followed in the years 272, 273 ; and again in that 
next following of Firmus in Egypt : by the victories over whom the 
eastern provinces, for some time rent from the empire, were, hke the 
western, reunited ; and of which the sequel was that splendid triumph 
of Aurelian's,^ of which my critic has given the description from 
Gibbon. — Presently after, on his attempting to restore the integrity 
of the Roman coinage, an insurrection broke out at Rome in which 
7000 of his veteran soldiers were skin ; and, as certain of the Se- 
nate or nobles seemed to be compromised in it, Aurelian let loose his 
fury on them . • ' The executioners were fatigued, the prisons crowded ; 
and the unhappy senate lamented the death or absence of its most 
illustrious members," « At length, the Persian king having with im- 
■More languentium qui ad sumraos medicos nisi in summA desperatione non 
luiUimt." Vopisc. c. 19. » Gibbon, p. 27. » p. 28. 

* lb. 31. This was a. d. 271 , according to Gibbon. Tillemont places the event later 
and alter the conquest of Zenobia. * a. d. 274. « Gibbon ii. 51-54. 
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punity invaded the empire, Aurelian quitted the capital to march 
against him ; but was assassinated on the road by one of his gene- 
rals, Feb, A.D. 275, somewhere between Heraclea and Byzantium. 
' So ended Aurelian' s sad though splendid reign. — My critic, in 
somewhat of bravado exclaims, that had Death, the king of terrors, 
held power previously over the subject-empire of Rome, so as repre- 
sented in the Horse, " Aurehan, as no man ever did, startled him 
from his seat." ^ A hardy assertion truly ; supposing the writer to 
have rightly acquainted himself with the force of the prophetic figu- 
ration he was exclaiming about ! What ! the destroyer Death, de- 
throned by Aurelian from his figured seat in the Apocalyptic symbol, 
— it being a seat of delegated power to destroy the inhabitants of the 
Roman earth with sword, famine, pestilence, and wild beasts, — ^when 
Aurelian' s whole reign nearly was occupied in campaigns of slaugh- 
ter, in nearly every part of the Roman territory. East, West, North, 
and South ; when pestilence was still thinning the population, as we 
shall presently see, as well as the sword ; and desolation and depo- 
pulation spreading ; and wild beasts gaining on the former cultivated 
fields of human occupation : while the empire in its political and collec- 
tive charactery if saved from its apparently imminent dissolution (that 
consummation not tmswering to the Apocalyptic figure) by Aurehan' s 
extraordinary exertions,^ was yet only saved to fall again, almost im- 
mediately after, into the same state of threatening and apparently im- 
minent dissolution and ruin, a state that did answer to the prophetic 
emblem of the livid pale horse / Very differently judged the histo- 
rian of the Decline and Fall ; notwithstanding his natural indulgence 
of his descriptive powers in the vivid painting of whatever he found 
of splendid and glorious in the history of Aurehan. Of the empire's 
real internal state, as Aurehan left it, he thus, speaks. " If we 
attentively reflect how much swifter is the progress of corruption 
than its cure, and if we remember that the years abandoned to pubhc 
disorders exceeded the months allotted to the martial reign of Aure- 
lian,^ we must confess that a few short intervals of peace were insuf- 

* p. c. 

' So Denina, describing the effect of Aurelian^B government and victories, in pre- 
serving the empire from actual dissolution, well applies to him the two following lines, 
I think from Dante : 

Le gli altri ajutar giovane e forte ; 
Questi in vecchiezza scampo da morte. 

' " The reign of Aurelian lasted only four years and about nine months ; " (Gibb. 
ii. 16 ;) i. e. 57 months. He therefore reckons the period in which the Republic was 
abandoned to public disorders at more than 57 years, reckoned backward from a. d. 
270, the year of Aurelian's accession. 
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ficient for the ardaouB work of reformation/' His view of the em- 
pire's external state, and whether effectively saved from its own 
danger of dissolution, or from the destroying Spirit's wasting of its 
population, we shall better see as we proceed. 

An eight months' interregnum, and then the aged Tacitus* respect- 
able but brief six months' reign, during which the hosts of the 
Alani, spreading themselves over Pontus, Cappadocia, Cilicia, and 
Galatia, traced their course by the flames of cities and villages, but 
were at length repulsed,^ — and then, after his death, (probably by 
murder,') the three months' usurpation and consequent assassination 
of Tacitus' brother and successor, Florian, bring us onward to Pro- 
bus* accession in the summer of a. d. 276. My critic is as select 
and cautious in his quotations from Gibbon about Probus as about 
Aurelian. His first extract * is the following. " In a short reign of 
six years, Probus equalled the feme of ancient heroes, and restored 
peace and order to every province of the Roman world." Where- 
upon the question naturally arises. How so, seeing that (if my critic's 
representations of what had preceded be taken) " peace and order " 
had been already restored effectually by Aurelian, just before him ? 
The answer is to be found in the historian's preceding sentence : 
** The strength of Aurelian had crushed on every side the enemies of 
Rome : but after his death they seemed to revive with an increase of 
fury and numbers** ^ And let me beg to ask, if there was this revi- 
val of the enemies of Rome in fury and numbers greater than even 
under Aurelian, how can it be contended that there was, thus far at 
least, any displacement of Death from his seat of power, as the ap- 
pointed destroyer of human life by the sword, as well as other agen- 
cies, over the Roman empire ? Not dissimilar is Niebuhr's represen- 
tation of the case : ** Probus devoted his attention to rescuing the 
empire from the wretched condkion in which he found it.** * — ^The details 
of his reign are recorded by the historian Gibbon as follows.* His 
first great exploit was ** the deliverance of Gaul, and recovery of 
seventy flourishing cities opprest by the barbarians of Germany, 
[among them are specified particularly the Batavi, the Franks, the 

1 Gibbon ii. 68. 
' " Interemptns est insidiis militaribus, ut alii dicnnt ; ut alii morbo interiit.'^ 
Vopisc. 13. Zosimus and Zonaras say by murder, AoreliuB Victor by fever. Nie- 
buhr, ii. 34], thinks the former report the more probable. ^ p. cii. 

* ii. 75. » ii. 341. 

• Gibbon ii. 77, et seq. I follow him generally in my sketch of the history of 
Probus's reign; having referred however continually to Vopiscus and to Tillemont, 
in the way of comparison. 
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BurgundianSy the Lygii, and others] who, since the death of Anre- 
lian, had ravaged that great province with impunity : ** which deli- 
verance of Graul, the result of a numher of comhats, is reported to 
have cost the lives of 400,000 of the invaders ; and not without 
considerable loss of life, we may presume, on the part of the Romans 
themselves. — Next came a successful inroad by Probus into Ger- 
many ; followed by a peace of which one notable condition was the 
obligation of supplpng the Roman army with 16,000 recruits. I say 
notable condition ; for this is Gibbon's comment on it. " Though the 
hardy frontier of the Rhine and Danube still produced minds and bodies 
equal to the labours of the camp, yet a perpetual series of wars had 
gradually diminished the numbers. The infrequency of marriage, 
and the ruin of agriculture, affected the principles of population ; 
and not only destroyed the strength of the present, but intercepted the 
hope of future generations."^ Had then the depopulation of the frontier 
provinces, at least, been as yet checked, if we receive this testimony, 
or increasing ? — ^We read next of other barbarians invading and dis- 
turbing the Roman territory : especially of a body of Franks who, 
established by Probus (after the late treaty I presume) on the sea- 
coast of Pontus, seized a fleet in one of the harbours of the Eux- 
ine, past the Hellespont, and, cruizing along the Mediterranean, in- 
dulged their appetite for revenge and plunder by frequent descents 
on the coasts of Asia, Greece, and Africa ; sacked the opulent city 
of Syracuse, and massacred the greatest part of the opulent inhabit- 
ants ; then, proceeding by the columns of Hercules, coasted round 
Spain and Gaul to their own native shores in Batavia.^ What the 
state of the empire, we are forced to think, when such an enterprize 
could be carried out successfully into execution ? — ^Next after this fol- 
lows an account of the revolt and the defeat of Satuminus, (a.d. 279,) 
one of the most distinguished of the Roman generals, in Egypt : and 
we read that this revolt was scarcely extinguished in the East, before 
new troubles were excited in the West by the rebellion of Bonosus 
and Proculus in Gaul, a. d. 280 ; who were however similarly defeated 
by Probus. — ^Then at length a.d. 281 came the triumph of the em- 
peror, aU enemies of the Senate having been put down : in the very 
midst of which triumph however there occurred the rebellion of a 
body of gladiators ; who, " espaping from their place of confinement, 
filled the streets of Rome with blood and confusion." Pre- 
sently after, the emperor's soldiers broke out into a fiirioiis mutiny ; 

' Gibb. li. 83. « lb. 84, 85. 
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" and a thousand swords were plunged at once into the hosom of the 
unfortunate Prohus." ^ — ^This was in the year a. d. 282. — On the ge- 
neral Carus* election by the soldiers to succeed him, an eclogue was 
written expressive of the writer's hopes and wishes on his accession. 
This stiU exists ; a record of the hght in which the empire's state, as 
left by Probus, was then viewed by reflecting men. And is it then its 
glory and splendor, that stands out in the writer's notices of it, so as 
my critic's sketch would lead us to expect ? Let us stop a moment, and 
consider. It is the writer's poetic fancy then that two shepherds, re- 
tiring from the noon- day heat into the cave of Faunus, discover some 
prophetic verses recently traced by the God on its walls ; in which 
verses *'he hails the approach of a hero who, receiving on his 
shoulders the sinking weight of the Roman world, shall extinguish war 
and faction, and again restore the innocence and security of the gul- 
den age." So Gibbon reports to us the main sentiment exprest in 
the poem. 2 " The sinking weight of the Roman world ! " Is 
there agreement, I beg to ask, or disagreement between this picture 
of the then state of the empire, (i. e. as Probus left it,) and the Apoc- 
alyptic horse's appearance in the fourth Seal, under the hue of ap- 
proaching dissolution ? — If we turn from Gibbon's brief extract from 
it to the original poem itself, we find that the writer, while alluding to 
the sera as one of affliction and mourning, dwells on two things, as 
causing it : 1st and chiefly the impious civil wars spread by Bello- 
na over the whole Roman world ; 2, the supercession of law and 
justice by the arbitrary rule of oppressors : (the subjects very much 
of the symbolizations, in my view, of the second and third Seals :) so 
that on the one account, he says, the victories of the time were but 
to be wept over like new fields of Philippi ; and, on the other, 
Rome, in the* very act of her triumphs, was but herself a captive ex- 
hibiting them.^ 



» lb. 91. « ii. 93. 

' Let me give some of the versoB. 

Aurea seeark cum pace renascitur setas, 
Etredit ad terras tandem squalore situque 
Alma Themis posito .... 

.... dabit impia vinctas 
Post terg:um Bellona manus, spoliataque telis , 
In sua vesanos torquebit viscera morsus ; 
Et modo, quae toto civilia distulit orbe, 
Secum bella geret. Nullos jam Roma Philippos 
Deflebit, nullos ducet captiva triumphos : 
Omnia Tartareo subigentur carcere bella, 
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And did the new reign then of Cams bring with it the long-lost 
blessings that had been so fondly anticipated by the self -flattering 
YTishes and hopes of the poet ? In Gibbon's narrative of this reign 
we read first, that "the safety of Illyricum was confirmed by a me- 
morable defeat of the Sarmatians." So that Illyricum had been 
afresh invaded and ravaged by these Sarmatian barbarians. Then 
comes the notice of Carus' successful invasion of Persia : — ^that same 
which my critic designates as " the glorious success of the Persian 
war:" ^ but of which Gibbon adds, that it was made *' at a favourable 
moment when the Persian councils were distracted by domestic fac- 
tions, and the greater part of their forces detained on the frontiers of 
India ;" ^ and about which moreover Niebuhr observes, that " the 
accounts are so untrustworthy" that he cannot answer for the cor- 
rectness of the statement that Carus took Seleucia and Ctesiphon.^ 
However this may have been, he was there suddenly killed, Dec. 283 ; 
whether by lightning, as given out, or rather hy the hand of a mur- 
derer, is uncertain. . Whereupon the army was dismayed ; for an oracle 
was remembered, that the river Tigris was the fatal boundary of the 
Roman empire : and terrified with the fate of Carus, and their own 
danger, they called aloud on Carus' second son, the young Numerian, 
to lead them back.^ — Meanwhile Carinus, the late emperor's elder son, 
had succeeded at Rome to the throne ; where he " displayed to the 
Romans the extravagancies of Elagabalus, aggravated by the cruelty 
of Domitian." And Numerian having on the march homeward been 
assassinated by the Praetorian Prefect Aper, and Aper in his turn 
killed by the general Diocletian, a new civil war arose to decide be- 
tween Carinus' and Diocletian's claims to the empire ; the great and 
decisive battle in which, fought near Margus in Msesia, terminated 
in favour of Diocletian. This was in the year a.d. 285. ^ 

And here we come to what may be considered, in certain impor- 
tant points of view, as a new era. " Like Augustus," says Gibbon, ^ 
** Diocletian may be considered as the founder of a new empire." 
Diocletian's reasons for the change are thus described. " His pru- 

Immergentque caput tenebris, Incumque tenebunt. 
Candida pax aderit. . . . Jam legibus omne reductis 
JuB aderit, moremque foro Tultumque priorem 
Reddet, et adt/Hdum melior DeuB auferet aevnm. 
» p. ciii. * ii. 96, ^. » Niebuhr, ii. 343. * Gibb. ii. 96—98. 

' *'*' Cams, regardless of Adrian *s example, carried his victorious arms beyond the 
Tigris. In [qu. For ?J the glorious success of the Persian war a triumph was decreed 
to his sons, which they lived not to share." This is my critic^s whole notice of these 
three princes. Not a hint of Carus^ and Numerian*s murders; nor a hint of the civil 
war following, in which Carinus fell. . ' ii. 114. 

N 
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dence discovered that the empire, assailed on every side by the bar- 
barians, required on every side the presence of a great army and of 
an emperor."^ Or, as Niebuhr states it ; " The many divisions of the 
empire, and the tendency of the Blast to become separated from the 
West, led Diocletian to the conviction that all would be at stake, if 
he should insist on uniting those parts which had a natural tendency 
towards separation." ^ Hence his b^partitum of the empire, a.d. 286, 
and then more famous quadripartitian a.d. 292, (ten years only before 
the great persecution of the Christians,) on which I have so much in- 
sisted in the Horse : whereby the empire, though theoretically still 
one, became practically in considerable measure a tetrarchy. — ^And 
now indeed, as Niebuhr observes, there began a period of " great 
recovering of the empire from its previous sufferings :" yet not so as 
to remedy the work of depopulation that had long been going on, 
from the four agencies of the sword, famine, pestilence, and wild 
beasts. Wars werd still the order of the day, for some fifteen years 
and more, in Gaul,^ Britain, Mauritania, Egypt, and on the Rhenish, 
lUyrian, and Euphratean frontiers. And, as to the then real state of the 
empire, the following are the three concurrent testimonies of Niebuhr, 
Schlegel, and Sismondu 1st, Niebuhr, after observing "that the 
recovery was owing in some measure to the circumstance that the 
fearful plague, which had so long raged in the empire, had begun to 
decrease in the time of Probus," presently afterwards thus sketches 
the state of things under Diocletian. " After the cessation of the 
plague the empire was suffering from general distress ; and its con- 
dition was very much like that which followed after the cessation of 
the black death in the middle ages. When that calamity ceased, says 
Villani, people expected to have everything in abundance ; but, in- 
stead of this, there prevailed general distress and famine. In addition to 
which consequences of the plague, the countries between the Danube 
and Graul were overrun by swarms of barbarians." And then he 
speaks of "the world (the Roman world) having become desolate."^ 
— 2. Sismondi, in similar and equally strong terms» after noting that 
" the soldiers gave the crown to Diocletian, who put an end to this 
long period of anarchy," thus proceeds : "But such a succession of 
invasions and civil wars, and so much suffering, disorder, and crime, 
had brought the empire into a state of mortal languor, from which it 
never revived,*' ^ He adds, " that the deserts spread with frightful 
» ii. 118. 2 Niebuhr ii. 348. 

^ ** Minns indignum fuerat Bub Oallieno harom provinciarum d Roman^ Ince dis- 
cidium." So Enmenius Panegyr. Constantii, 10. * lb. ii. 346. 

* Fall of Roman Empire, i. 41. See too p. 22. 
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rapidity :" and that Diocletian " felt that the empire, decrepid and 
tottering on its ancient base, required a new form, a new constitu- 
tion/* 1 — 3. ScMegel. ** The division of the empire among several 
sovereigns appeared then [i. e. under Diocletian], as afterwards, ... an 
unavoidable and necessary evil : in other words the several parts and 
menabers of the vast body of the Roman empire, which approached 
nearer and nearer to its dissolution, began to fall to pieces." ^ — How 
long would its total dissolution have been delayed, bnt for the esta- 
blishment of Christianity in the empire, as a new principle of life ? 

My critic is fond of comparing the reigns of the five emperors 
Claudius, Aurelian, Probus, Carus, Diocletian, of this later period of 
the Roman imperial history, with those of the five emperors Nerva, 
Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and Aurelius, of that earher period 
which I suppose figured in the first Apocalyptic Seal : much, of 
course, to the advantage of the five first mentioned ; and as if far 
better answering than the others to the requirements of that first Seal's 
figuration.^ Strange indeed must seem to us the prejudice of the man 
who can thus judge, if we bear in mind the two conjoined charac- 
teristics of the there prefigured sera ; as well that of the white of the 
white horse, the symbol of internal prosperity and happiness ; as that of 
the conqttering and to conquer, in regard of wars. Even as regards the 
latter of the two predicted characteristics, had but my critic bethought 
him of Marcus Aurelius' re-conquest, and re-annexation to the em- 
pire, of the Eastern provinces which Hadrian had voluntarily relin- 
quished, and then bethought him on the other hand of his chief hero 
Aurelian' s forced and final cession to the Goths of the great Roman 
province of Dacia, he would have taken good care, I suspect, not to 
provoke a comparison even on this head between the two periods. 
But what as regards that other equally marked characteristic of 
the white; the colour, as I said, of happiness ond prosperity P Truly 
a more striking contrast in this respect can scarcely be imagined, 
than between the first seventy years of the octogenarian period from 
Nerva to M. Aurehus' death, and my critic's thirty or thirty- five years 
from Claudius* accession, a.d. 268, to the end of the third century ! It 
is my critic's own observation* that "prosperity and happiness do 
necessarily exclude the action of . . war, conquest, and triumph f ' 
and that '' such a condition of the human race would be subverted, 
and such happiness marred, by five successive emperors going forth 
conquering and to conquer, however fast and far they speeded forth 
to victory." He speaks, I think, a httle too absolutely and unquali- 

* lb. i. 41, 43. * Philos. of History, ii. 37. ® pp. Ix, civ, cvi. * p. xxii. 

N 2 
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fiedly, in thus expressing himself. But supposing the wars to be 
mostly in the very heart of the empire itself, and these wars pretty 
nearly continuous, then there can, I conceive, he no doubt upon the 
point ; and that the condition of such an empire must indeed be re- 
garded as most pitiable and wretched, instead of happy and prosper- 
ous. Now was not such the exact state of the empire during my 
critic* s thirty-five years' period ? We have entered into its details 
of history quite sufficiently, to enable any of my readers to form a 
correct judgment on the matter. When occurred there then in it, I 
ask, an interval of even three or four years of peace ? Where was 
the province to which the blessings of peace continuously attached 
during its whole course ? Were not Britain, Gaul, Hljricum, Syria, 
Egypt, and even Italy itself, the scenes of bloody and desolating 
wars, of the long oppression of usurpers, or the wasting ravage of 
barbarian invaders ? On the other hand, during the seventy, or 
nearly seventy years, from Nerva to M. Aurelius' first Eastern war, 
wars there were none but on the frontier; excepting Trajan's early 
triumphant campaigns of far foreign conquest, and the one single in- 
ternal war of Hadrian with the Jewish insurgents. It was everywhere 
the reign of internal Peace : and with all the national blessings of 
Peace usually consequent ; whensoever at the same time the civil 
government, so as in this case, may be wise and good. 

In truth it seems perfectly plain that it is only the last fourteen or 
fifteen years of my first Seal's octogenarian period, (those which in- 
cluded the wars of M. Aurelius,) that a man can with the shghte&t 
appearance of reason propose to ehminate from a period answering to 
the colour of the white horse in the symbol : and equally plain that, 
on account of the then prevailing ravages of war, famine, and 
pestilence, the thirty-five years of my critic's five emperors could 
never be admitted into parallelism with that first Seal's emblem. But 
while admitting (as I have indeed already, p. 105, admitted) the partial 
obscuration of the white during Aurelius' fourteen or fifteen years 
of war, yet let it be remembered that the wars were in every case 
very soon driven back to the frontiers by that emperor or his generals ; 
and there confined, or indeed repelled beyond them : so that the ac- 
tual time of invading enemies existing in the heart of the empire 
would probably be found not to have lasted more than four or five 
years altogether. The consequence was that this sera left the Roman 
empire at its close in a totally difierent state from that in which the 
wars of Aurelian, Probus, and Diocletian left it. Of this other evi- 
dence has already been largely given. As the point however is one 
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of much importance, let me beg permission to add to it the cotem- 
porary testimonies of TertuUian on the one hand> and Amobius on 
the other, in two passages very illustrative, and singularly in contrast 
one with the other : the one written under S. Severus, about a.d. 200, 
some fifteen years after the end of my first Seal ; the other under 
Diocletian, about A. d. 296, just at the close of my fourth Seal, and 
before that emperor's great persecution of the Christian church. 

TertuUian then thus represents the state of things when he wrote. 
Alluding to the ancient colonies sent forth from time to time, in 
order to disburthen the state of its super-abundant population, Ife 
seems to intimate that such colonizations were still had recourse to. 
And he adds : " Certainly the world is now from day to day brought 
more under cultivation. All is now known, and passable. Reasant 
farms have obliterated ill-famed solitudes ; cultivated fields occupy the 
place of woods ; wild beasts have been drivert away by cattle ; sands 
are sown, marshes dried. Every where there is the inhabited house and 
population ; every where the republic, every where life. The strong- 
est testimony to the teeming numbers of men is that we are burden- 
some to the world ; and the elements scarce sufi&ce for us. In truth 
pestilence, famine, wars, and earthquakes have come to be thought 
of as but a remedy for the reduction of men's redundant popula- 
tion." ^ So TertuUian, soon after the termination of the sera of the 
first Seal, as I date it. — On the other hand Amohius, about 100 years 
later,2 and at the close of the period of the fourth Seal, as I explain 
the prophecy, writes thus : He tells, as the origin of his work, how 
he had learnt that it was then a very prevalent idea and saying, that 
since the Christian body had come into existence the world had pe- 
rished,^ and the human race been afiTected by all kinds of calamities : 
a grave charge, says he, if on our account the world has fallen away 
from the usual laws affecting it, and so many forms of evil afflict the 
human race. Then comes his answer, to the eflfect simply that the 
evils then prevailing had also prevailed in the world in earher times, 
before the institution of Christianity. " They say, there are now sent 
us from the gods pestilence, droughts, wars, scarcities, locusts, hail, 
and other things noxious to man. But was it not so in ancient times ? 
Had not war its name then ? And pestilences also, and famine ? Read 
the world's annals, written in difierent languages, and you will learn 
that whole nations have been often thus desolated, and widowed of the 

* De AnimA, p. 30. ' Terraram orbem periisse. 

■ '* Trecenti suntanni ferme ... ex quo ccepimus esse Christiani." c. 13. Clinton 
(Fasti Rom. ad ann.) dates it a.d. 296; comparing another statement in Arnobius, 
which marks the time as a little before u. c. 1050, which answers to a. d. 297. 
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land's cultivators. If every species of com be now devoured by locusts 
and mice, was it not so also in other and earlier times ? If floods 
destroy the human race, was it not so b^ore ? Were there not wars 
with wild beasts, and battles with lions, and destruction from veno- 
mous snakes, before our time ? But if it be said. Supposing it is not 
on account of you. Christians, that the wretched race of man is op- 
pressed and afflicted by these evils, what can be the cause that has 
originated them ? — to that question it is not my business to make an- 
swer. Possibly it may be an ordinance of nature that adversity and 
prosperity are appointed to succeed each other in certain cycles.*' — 
So Amobius} And his pupil Lactantius, writing eight or ten years 
later, speaks of fields every where deserted, and cultured land turned 
into wood : very much, he says, as the result of Diocletian's fiscal 
oppression ;^ that continued and aggravated evil of my 3rd Seal. 

And now I ask, have we not evidence that not only during the 
twenty years from 249 to 269, or aera of Gallienus, Valerian, and the 
thirty tyrants, but still afterwards during the sad though splendid 
reigns of Claudius, Aurelian, Probus, and Carus, yea and even after 
Diocletian's accession, the Roman world was desolated by all the four 
destroying agencies of war, famine, pestilence, and wild beasts, accord- 
ing to the Apocalyptic symbol of the 4th Seal ? Have we not evidence 
that the empire still wore continually the appearance of near disso- 
lution : and that it was only kept together by the desperate and won- 
derful efforts of my critic's ^ye conquering emperors ; even as in 
mortal sickness a mighty and convulsive strength may sometimes be 
manifested ? 

In truth, as already remarked,^ the only difficulty in making out 

the parallelism between the prophecy and the history is because history 

paints the then desolation of the Roman world on a scale larger than 

the prophecy ; the fatter, if taken in its received text and most natural 

construction, seeming to predict the ravages of Death over only a 

fourth part of the Roman world ; the former describing its ravages 

over the whole, I have myself suggested a different, though less 

natural construction of the received text, not disagreeing with the 

historic facts of the case. If however that seem inadmissible, let it 

be understood that the received text is here not certain. Jerome's 

Vulgate has preserved to us another reading, *^ super quatuor partes 

terra'' on the four parts (instead of the fourth part) of the earth. 

Accepting which, and also Amobius' and Lactantius' testimonies as 

to the continuance and progress of the desolation of the Roman 

* Chap. 1, 4, 7, &c. I have combined passages from each, for the sake of brevity. 
The hook is quoted from in my 4th Seal in the Horae. * M. P. 7. ^ p. 166. 
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earth after Diocletian's division of it into four parts} the difficulty 
becomes changed into a fresh coincidence ; and perhaps, many will 
think> a remarkable one.^ 

I am Rev^. Sir, Yours, &c. 

E. B. E. 



LETTER IX. 

on the fifth and sixth seals, as explained in the horjb. 

Rev^. Sir, 
I now proceed to consider our critic's objections against my ex- 
planations of the 5th and 6th Seals ; or, as I should rather say, of 
the 5th and first half of the 6th : — seeing that the Sealing and Palm- 
bearing visions constitute a second and separate part of the same 6th 
Seal ; which part I propose discussing with you in a separate Letter.* 

I. The fifth Seal. 

I apply this, as you know, to the eera of Diocletian's persecution 
A.D. 303 — 311. And truly so palpable and so recognized seems 
here the agreement between the prophecy and the history, that I 
marvelled what my critic could have to say against my explanation. 
It has proved, as I expected, mere trifling. 

1st, he opens a running fire against certain assumptions of mine, 
(so he designates them) in the brief introductory paragraph wherein 
I state my views of the general intent and force of the Apocalyptic 
figuration.* — ^Thus, it is my primary assumption that the symboliza- 
tion indicated an sera of persecution : whereas, he argues, " the souls 
were not seen slain at the altar, but only heard ciying from under 
it ;" and that the words, " How long," imphed '* that aeras of martyr- 
dom had long past ere then."^ No doubt : and do not I accordingly 
construe those words with reference to all the previous persecutions 

^ *' In guatttor partes orbe diviso.'* Lactant. M. P. 7. ' See my Appendix. 

^ The criticismB range from p. ex of the Strictures to p. cxxv, on my 5tk Seal ; 
from p. cxxvi to p. cxl, on my 6^. 

* It may be well for the reader to have this passage before hinu 

" There was prefigured evidently some notable ara ofpergecutionngiEanBt the Church 
*■ from them that dwell on the earth,* the Roman rulers and people ; they having been 
raised up apparently to effect it from the judgments of the Seal preceding ;— a perse- 
cution of virulence such as that other visible worship and witnessing for the faith 
would be now suppressed ; and this alone remain to Christians, to offer themselves in 
sacrifice to God, in the cause as well as after the example of their dying Master ; or, 
as St. Paul expresses it, to pour out their souls in libation at the foot of his altar. ^ 
Horse, 1st Ed. p. 87. There is no variation of any consequence in the 2nd or 3rd. 

* pp. cxi, cxii. 
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of Christians by Pagan Rome ? But my critic's notion that the fact 
of there being allusion in the vision to previous eeras of martyrdom, 
or the fact of there being also allusion in it« as he further observes, 
to another such sera yet future, precludes the idea of the time then 
present being one of persecution and martyrdom, does seem most 
extraordinary. Would he have it that because there is ^past and a 
future with each of us^ the idea of any present existence is a delu- 
sion ? That the era in the case before us was one of actual perse- 
cution appears not otherwise only, less directly ; but directly, from 
the martyrs' cry against the earth's then existing inhabitants. For 
why call aloud for the avenging of their blood against them, if the 
generation then alive was wholly guiltless of shedding it ? 

My second presumed assumption, in identifying the inhabitants of 
the Apocalyptic earth with the Roman rulers and people,^ has been 
already more than once shown to be no assumption, but demon- 
strable truth ;2 and therefore needs no more justification here. — ^As to 
a third assumption next charged on me, (after a re-introduction of the 
already discussed subject of the five restoring emperors,^ and my pre- 
sumed omission of them under the 4th Seal,) viz. that '* witnessing 
for the faith would now be suppressed," — against which notion my 
critic argues, *' How could this be in an sera of the persecution of 
those ' who were slain for the word of God, and for the testimony 
which they held,' "* — it is nothing less than a direct misrepresenta- 
tion of my real statement. My words are, — *' persecution such that 
other visible worship and witnessing for the faith would be now 
suppressed ; and this alone remain to Christians, to offer themselves 
in sacrifice, in the cause, as weU as after the example, of their dying 
Master." Our critic slips over my important word other in his ar- 
gument, as if it existed not ; and then builds on his own omission : 
though knowing all the while that the fact of many continuing the 
witness for Christ, by sufiering for him even unto death, is one ex- 
press subject dwelt on in my narrative.*^ 

Once more, it is charged as an assumption in me to say, " Or, as 
St. Paul expresses it, to ' pour out their souls in libation at the foot 
of Christ's altar." ' Exclaims my critic, " Paul does not express a 
word about the foot of the altar, or an altar at all." ® Nor do I say 
that he does. The words in italics are all that I represent as eaprest 
by him. But an allusion to the altar is, I must beg to add, implied 
by him. For his words are, 6i cv^vhf^iMu ivi t^} dvai^ t^< nt^tui IfLuv' 

* p. cxii. ' See pp. 106, Note ^, and p. 120, supra. 
^ Discussed in my preceding Letter. * p. cxiii. 

* Hor. Apoc. i. 100, 101 ; 1st Ed. 1 194,2nd Ed. « p. cxiv. 
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"if I be poured, as in libation, upon the sacrifice of your faith :" and 
how could there be sacrifice without an altar ? 

2. From his criticisms on my introductory paragraph our critic 
passes on to object against my designation of the period of Diocle- 
tian's persecution of the Church as the ^ra of Martyrs ; whereas, 
says he, the ^ra of Martyrs^ so called in chronology, dated from 
Diocletian's accession, eighteen years before Diocletian's Edict of 
persecution.^ Why, all this I myself expressly state to the reader, 
in the very extract cited 'by my critic. But whence and wherefore 
that attachment of the appellative of asra of martyrs to Diocletian^ s 
reign, as its commencing epoch, but because his reign was signalized 
by the chiefest and longest of all Pagan Rome's persecutions, and 
chiefest and longest of all the seras of Christian suffering and mar- 
tyrdom under them ? In pushing back the " Christian martyrs* tera " 
to a starting-point from Diocletian's accession, the inaccuracy, or im- 
propriety, was the early chronologists', not mine. 

3, Passing over yet another allusion to the old worn-out subject of 
the presumed omission from my prefigurative drama of the five reigns 
of Claudius, Aurelian, and the rest,^ I next arrive (p. cxvii) at a new 
criticism and objection, with reference to the *' little while*' that the 
souls beneath the altar were bid to wait, " until their brethren that 
should be killed as they were should be fulfilled." Here, it was my 
remark, "the first thing observable was, that the great avenging 
that the martyrs cried for was not to be till after the slajdng of ano- 
ther and distinct series of Christian martyrs," viz. those to be slain 
under Antichrist ; " the second, that the interval of waiting was to 
be a little while : — a phrase qf doubtfrJ meaning as to the actual 
length of time intended, because of the doubtfulness of the standard 
by which to measure it ; but to be taken apparently in the same 
sense as other similar expressions in the prophecy, ' Behold I come 
quickly,' &c.*' * Against this my critic exclaims ;* ** The first thing 
observable, in regard to the divine response, .... is that that re- 
sponse is true.'* And then he argues that in making the little while 
to embrace all the 1500 years that have past subsequently to Diocle- 
tian's persecution, I assign to the expression a length greater than 
can properly attach to it ; especially as contrasted with the less than 
300 years' duration of the retrospective words ** How long:"* — also, 

* p. cxv. ■ p. cxvi. 

8 Horse, i. 107, let Ed. He only quotes from this edition. * pp. cxvii. 

* He twice over ventures to hint at the mere eight years of Diocletian^s single per- 
secution constituting most properly the period of my " how long ; " pp. cxviii and 
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as to my suggested parallel, " Behold I come quickly/' that it is 
irrelevant: seeing that that declaration occars "among the last 
expressions in the Rerelation ; " (he means Apoc. xxii. 20 ;) and 
consequently is to he measured from some epoch near the end of the 
world's prefigured history, when, in point of fiact, the Lord's coming 
will he dose at hand.^ But is this last point so ? Tarn, reader, to 
the passage where the expression occurs : and you will there find 
that it is addrest to St. John in the qnlogue of the sacred hook, after 
the prophetic prefigurations have all ended ; and when consequently 
there can he no other termimis h qw to date it from, hut the time of 
St, John's seeing the vision in Patmos. In fact the very same expres- 
sion, " Behold I come quickly** occurs in the Epistle to the Fhila- 
delphian Church Apoc. iii. 11; among not " the last, hut the earliest 
expressions in the Revelation. Need I suggest to one of so long 
acquaintance with Scripture as yourself other parallels ? Such, for 
example, as in Heh. x. 37 ; " Yet a little while (juKpov eVey oVov), 
and He that shall come wiU come, and wiU not tarry :" and again in 
Luke xviii. 8 ; " And shall not God avenge his own elect, which 
cry day and night unto him ? I tell you He will avenge them (ev 
Tax€«) speedily ;" which speedy time of their avenging is shown by 
the sequel to he that of Christ's coming ; ** Nevertheless when the 
Son of Man comet h shall he find faith on the earth ? " — ^Let me not 
forget to add that the authority for the word fAiKpov (little) in the 
verse we are discussing is dubious. Tregelles inserts it in his text 
within dotted brackets : Griesbach rejects it altogether. 

4. Against my view of the martyrs' cry from beneath the altar 
being their seeming cry in the ears of their surviving Christian brethren, 
— St. John seeing what he saw, and hearing what he heard, in a re- 
presentative character on the scene of vision,^ — my critic is quite in- 
dignant. Was ever ** truth more plain," says he, " than that St. 
John was a spectator of all these things " that past in vision ? Was 
it not expressly told him at the first, ** Come up, and I will show you 

cxiz. But conscience forces him to admit the alternative of the whole duration of all 
the previous periods of persecutions of Christians. I need hardly remind you. Rev. 
Sir, that the *^ How long ^ is the declared text to my historical sketch of cUl Pagan 
Rome's perBecu,tions of the Church ; a sketch extended through some ten or twelve 
pages, under this Seal. * cxviii — cxx. 

' Horse, i. 102, 1st Ed. ; i. 196, 2nd Ed. What was only partially implied at this 
point in my 1st Ed. about St. John^s symbolic character on the Apocalyptic scene, as 
representing the Christians of the period prefigured, is expressly stated in the 2nd Edi- 
tion. M}^ main argument in support of it is drawn out in both Editions under the heads 
of the Sealing vision Apoc. vii, and the rainbow-crowned Angel vision of Apoc. x. 
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the things which must be hereafter ? " ^ No doubt. But what has 
this to do with the question whether he saw it all simply in his per^ 
sonal character, or in a representative character also ? Does not an 
ambassador often see, hear, speak, in his ambassadorial character, as 
well as personal ? In the Horae I give various scriptural examples 
from the prophecies, in illustration of my view, where the old Hebrew 
prophets sustained this representative character. Nor does my cri- 
tic venture to deny the fact of their having sometimes so acted, in 
the examples adduced. What then his argument against my appH- 
calion of the principle in the case of St. John ? It is of this nature. 
Referring to three cases in which their thus being signs^ or symbolic 
men, is expressly noted, he thence draws the inference that where, 
as in the Apocalypse, it is not expressly noted, there the symbohc 
character exists not.^ A mode of argument surely unsound in itself; 
(it is the same by which the anti-year-day theorists try to do away 
with the force of Ezekiel's famous example, as sanctioning the year- 
day principle :) and apphed with peculiar un^Eumess in the present case, 
because, as you are aware, I cite other cases in which the prophets 
sustained a similarly symbolic character, without any such direct notifi- 
cation being given of it.^ The point is so extremely important a one 
in Apocalyptic exposition, that I must again revert to it when my view 
of the Sealing Vision comes on the tapis for examination. For the 
present I have said enough, I beheve, to show that my critic's objec- 
tions on this point are invalid. And supposing St. John to have seen 
what he saw in the vision of the fifth Seal, and heard what he heard, 
in the symbolic or representative character that I conceive him to have 
borne, then the cry that he heard from the martyred souls under the 
altar must be explained, on this principle, as received into the ears of 
those whom he represented, i. e. the Christians of the time, then 
surviving ; and of its seeming to them to invoke divine vengeance on 
their persecutors, hke the voice of Abel's blood against Cain.^ 

* pp. cxxi, cxxii. • cxxi. ^ See Hor. Apoc. i. 265, 2n(i Ed. 

^ Against the analogy of AbePs case my critic says : *^ Did the seeming cry of 
AbePs blood pierce the ears of the survivors? ^ 1 am not aware that there were any 
sm'vivors present to hear it. It seemed to cry for vengeance (I do not suppose that 
even my critic would have it an actual cry) in the ears of him who alone tvas present. 
In Shakespeare's Richard the 2nd, Act 1, Scene 1, we find the figure applied some- 
what similarly, (Bolingbroke speaking) in reference to the Duke of Gloucester's 
murder : he, like a traitor coward, 

Sluiced out his innocent soul through streams of blood : 

Which blood, like sacrificing AbePs, cries 

E'en from the tongueless caverns of the earth 

To me for vengeance. 
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5. My ciitic*8 fifth and last objectian has reference to my ezplana- 
tion of the white roba, then giren to the souls under the altar, as 
marks of their recogmzed righteomsness and justification, in the eyes of 
those that might look on the fact and scene of their martyrdom. My 
assigned reasons are these. 1st, white robes are expounded in the 
Apocalypse itself to be a symbol of justification^ in the word's forensic 
sense. 2ndly, whatever might symbolize the martyrs' and saints' 
act of justification before God must have been exhibited (we might 
presume) at the time when that justification was either imparted by 
him, or publicly manifested to the universe ; i. e. at the time either 
of their acceptance in Christ before death, or of their glorification 
as the sons of God, on the morning of the resurrection and of 
Christ's second coming. In which case moreover, Srdly, (I mean 
the case of justification before God,) the white robes ought to appear 
worn and recog^nized in the divine presence : so as in the case of 
Joshua the high priest in Zechariah, the palm-bearers in Apoc. vii, 
and those of whom Christ says in Apoc. iii. 4, 5, " They shall walk 
with me in white." ^ Which not being so here, the justification sym- 
bolized would seem to be that in men's eyes, not that in God's dis- 
tinctively. — ^To this reasoning what objects my critic ? He does not 
in fact at all directly encounter my reasonings. But after objedang, 
with reference to the place of their receiving the white robes, that it 
was not a " theatre " under the altar,** ( I having called it, it 
seems, in my first Edition,' " the theatre of their mart3rrdom/' and 
why not, seeing that the blood and ashes of the victims were there 
gathered, and that it now appeared open to the view,) he proceeds to 
ask, " Who speaks of their investiture with the robes there P" and re- 
plies to his own question, " Not St. John, not the voice from heaven,'* 
but only " one clothed with mortality;" viz. the unfortunate author of 
the Horae. And he further intimates his own opinion, if I rightly un- 
derstand him, that the white robes, though received indeed by the souls 
of the martyrs, were not then put on: they '* being given them under 
the altar, in time to be ready on the dawn of the resurrection mom, that 
arrayed in them they might thus appear in glory," * Certainly my 
critic is a man of most original and extraordinary notions. We 
must remember that the time assigned by him, in common with your- 
self, to the vision, is a time already begun and feo* advanced in the sera 
in which we now live. Which being so, we find that, according to 

» Hora, i. 108, Ut Ed. i. 204, 205, 2nd Ed. 
' i. 108; which Ist Edition, by the way, though with the 2nd also accessible, he 
yet always detenninately makes his edition of reference. 
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his views, it is not before death, nor at the resurrection, that the 
saints and inart3nis have their white robes of justification and righte- 
ousness given them of God ; but at a certain epoch which commenced 
soon after the outburst of infidelity at the great French revolution ; ^ 
and this in order that they may have them all ready in hand, to put 
on,, without hurry or confusion, at the morning of the resurrection! ! 
To refute such a notion would be, I need not say, a waste of time. 
It has but to be understood to be rejected. It seems quite clear 
that the souls of the martyred did appear to St. John invested with 
the white robes, in that their resting-place beneath the altar : nor can 
I see that my critic has advanced one iota of real argument against 
my view of this symbol signifying a public manifestation before men 
of the righteousness of the Christian martyrs ; of those, if my Apoca- 
lyptic theory be right, slain in the persecutions of Pagan Rome. — 
That historic fact corresponded, through Galerius' edict of toleration, 
with this view of the symbolization, just before the great Constanti- 
nian revolution which immediately followed after Diocletian's perse- 
cution, is a point not contested, and indeed notorious. 

And on the whole, considering how in regard to all the main 
points of the 5th Seal's vision our critic has failed in proving any flaw 
in my explanation, how the vision, so explained, answers in every re- 
spect to the facts of the terrible Diocletian persecution, and moreover 
how that persecution's chronological place in Roman history is pre- 
cisely that required by the 5th Seal's place in my Apocalyptic Scheme, 
as following next after the 4th Seal, with its vision of Death the 
destroyer on the pale horse, (not to add, by anticipation, that the next 
or 6th Seal's vision, with its figuring of some mighty revolution, may, 
as I think, be shown satisfactorily to answer to the Constantinian 
revolution begun immediately after Diocletian,) — my conviction of the 
truth of its reference to the sera of martyrs' under Diocletian has only 
been confirmed, and made the stronger, by the best consideration 
that I have been able to give to our critic's objections against it. 

II. The Sixth Seal. 

The revolution here figured is explained by me, you are aware, 
after Mede, Bishop Newton, and others, to be the revolution begun 
by Constantine, under which the whole Pagan system, conjointly 
political and religious, was swept away from its establishment and 
supremacy in the Roman empire. An obvious and primary argument 

^ See pp. 25, 26 supr&. 
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in favoor of this view arose oat of the fitting of the fig^orations of llie 
preceding Seals (as it seemed to me) to the varioas most important 
seras and changes in the Roman empire's history, from Nerva down 
to Diocletian's persecution ; that is, down to the very eve of the 
great revolution spoken of. Further it seemed to me, judging from 
the known intent of similar symbols in other parallel Scripture pro- 
phecies^ that the chief figures in the vision, both as regards the roll- 
ing away of the firmamental heaven with its darkened luminaries 
above, and the flight of panic-struck kings and armies on the earth 
below, well agpreed with the main features of the great politico- 
religious revolution begun by Constantine, as described to us in 
history. 

Against this my critic urges in one place, and at some length, the 
k priori objection, that there is in the vision itself that which excludes 
the idea of its signifying any mere political or religious revolution, 
and fixes it to be a prefiguration of the great judgment-day. " Irre- 
spective," says he,^ ** of all theories and schemes, the position (the 
real position) of the sixth^ Seal may be confidently ascertained from 
Scripture alone, as fixed and immutable, so that no art or power of 
man can displace it ;" viz. (as appears from the sequel) a position at 
the time of Christ's second coming, and of the judgment and final 
revolution of the last great day. Of this the proofs that I find ofiered 
by him are two. 

First from the fact, he argues,* of *'the vision that succeeds'* de- 
picting " the glorified spirits of the redeemed with their white robes, 
. . . crowns . , . and palms, before the throne of God." But oh ! 
the unhappy argument ! Why, Reverend Sir, our critic must know 
full well, as you and I do, that the vision that succeeds is not ttie palm- 
bearing, but the sealing vision : the introductory figuration in which 
is that holding of the four winds of heaven, that it might not blow 
upon the earth nor the sea, which both you and he interpret of the 
four allied powers* preservation of the tranquillity of Europe from 
war since the Peace of Paris ; and which, however it be taken, implies 
necessarily the continued existence of the earth and earth's inhabi- 
tants, after the immediately previous revolution (whatever meaning) 
of the 6th Seal I^ 

^ p. cxxx. His a priori argument extends from p. cxxix to p. cxxxii. 

■ In my critic's book it is printed *' sevenlh,^^ But the mistake is so obvious that I 
have had no hesitation in substituting sixth. My critic has here another exemplifica- 
tion in his own practice of the inadvertencies authors are subject to fall into, in 
writing numerals; so as sometimes to put " seven " for " *m?," or '*^w " for ^''four,'*'* 

^ p. cxxx. ^ I shall presently have to advert to this most important indication. 
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His second and chief proof is derived from the fact of similar 
figures to those of the 6th Seal being used in sundry other Scrip- 
tures, with reference to the day of Christ's coming and the ccmsum- 
mation. A fact this at once admitted by me, and indeed directly 
stated in the Horse.^ But are the figures only so applied ?2 This is 
a question essential to be answered, ere we draw our critic's infer- 
ence from the certain passages where they have that meaning ; and 
one to which, as already intimated, I answer distinctly in the nega" 
tive. Even in the Apocalyptic book itself many of the chief S3rmbo]s 
of this Seal have, as you agree with me, a political sense attached to 
them. For example in Apoc. viii. 5 you interpret the earthquake to 
mean an earthly political (indeed the Constautinian politico-religious) 
revolution.^ In Apoc. viii. 12 you construe the darkening of the sun, 
moon, and stars, to mean the quenching of the imperial power and 
inferior political authorities, that long shone and ruled " like the sun 
and stars in the firmament :" ^ and again, the seven-headed dragon 
seen in the Apocalyptic heaven, (Apoc. xii. 3,) as.the Roman power 
in its high elevation, "holding the world in subjection, and support- 
ing with all its authority a pompous Paganism." ^ Thus, I say, in 
your judgment at least, (and I doubt not that you have here reason 
on your side,) these several symbols that we find in the 6th Seal's 
vision are to be construed elsewhere, even in the Apocalypse itself, 
with reference to things and changes in the political or politico-reli- 
gious world. Admit that the earthquake is here greater, the eclipse 
of the celestial luminaries darker and more complete, and that we 
have here, so as not elsewhere, the dissolution aud rolling away of 
the firmamental heaven itself in which they shone, yet still, it seems 
to me, in so far as these symbols are concerned, we have only to 
construe them of a greater and more complete political (or politico- 
reUgious) revolution than in the other passages, in order to carry out 
the fair analogy. Admit too that, besides this, there are here added 
still further peculiarities that we find not in those other Apocalyptic 
passages, (especially that of the panic-struck princes and generals 
crying to the rocks and hills to cover them from the wrath of the 

» Horse i. 219, 220. 2nd Ed. 
^ My critic, as if to show that the figures are onlp thus applied in other Scriptures, 
gives, as he tells us, ^' the texts referred to under this Seal, on the margin of the 
larger Bibles, .... verse after verse." He should have said what larger Bibles. 
Looking into Scott, I find that the very first reference about the great earthquake is to 
Apoc. viii. 5 ; the same that you explain of the Constautinian revolution. And so in 
Bagster^s Quarto Bible, and doubtless others. My critic^s list is a selection^ to suit 
his views, not the whde. * Signs of the Times, i. 230. 

* lb. 275. * Ibid ii. 128. 
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Lamb, the great day of his wrath, as they exclaim, having come,) 
yet I have adduced prophetic passages from other hooks of Scrip- 
ture, in my comment on this Seal in the Hora, in the which there is 
at least a very near approximation to these more peculiar symbols : 
the day of the Lord and his fierce wrath being there spoken of, as 
well as the deep darkening of the heaven with its luminaries, the 
shakings of earthquake, and the crying too of the sufferers to the 
rocks to fall on them, — all with reference to political revolutions, sub- 
versions, and terrors, in the cases of Egypt, Babylon, and Jerusalem.* 
Does my critic then contest the political appropriation that I assert of 
these latter passages, or their analogy to the one before us? No! 
neither one nor the other. But what then ? Why, after his wonted 
fashion, he just passes them over in total silence. 

Under these circumstances, and with the contrary analogies of 
prophecies, couched under the same or similar figures, having refer- 
ence some to the changes of the great day of consummation, some to 
great earthly political revolutions, what the proper mode of coming 
to a right conclusion as to their meaning, one way or the other, m 
the present instance ? What, but by first looking well both to the 
Apocalyptic context, and to other scripture prophecies about the con- 
summation, for the light of internal evidence : next, (if the convulsions 
of the great judgment-day seem by this almost necessarily excluded,) 
looking into that page of history to which the preceding Seals have 
brought us ; and seeing whether there be there dcay political revolution, 
answering to the vision, in that history's immediate sequel. This I 
have done. And while alike what is clearly stated elsewhere respect- 
ing the eventful catastrophe of the great judgment-day, (events in great 
measure different from what we find figured here,^) and also the cir- 

1 Horse i. 217, 218.— Let me cite the learned Commentator Lowth's Note on one 
of the passages referred to by me ; viz. Ezek. xxxii. 7, 8, " I will cover the heavens, 
and make the stars thereof dark, Ac," said of Egypt's overthrow by Nebuchadnezzar. 
" These metaphors," says he, " denote the downfal of states and governments ; kings 
and rulers being figuratively exprest by the sun, moon, and stars. Compare Is. xm. 
10, xxxiv. 4, Joel ii. 31, Rev. vi. 12—14. God's judgments upon particular coun- 
tries being earnests of a general judgment, they are described in such terras as if the 
whole frame of nature were dissolved." You see the passage we are considering 
(Rev. vi. 12) is expressly noted by Lowth as among the parallels. 

* Argued out in the Horae, i. 219— 221.— As my critic professes approbation of 
your views, 1 infer that he makes the 6th Seal to synchronize with the 7th Vial, and 
also with the winepress-treading: which latter (Signs of the Times, ii. 178) you 
identify with Christ's last conflict with the Beast described in Apoc. xix, and of 
which the scene is supposed by you to be the land of Israel. It will be well for 
him to try to fit together the several events figured in all these sacred descriptions. 
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cumstance of the Sealing visioD, with its holding of the winds, 6lc, fol- 
lowing next in immediate sequence after the involution of this Seal, 
(and still as a part of the same sixth Seal's vision,) seem ahsolutely 
to preclude, so as I have already said,^ the idea of the vision before 
us figuring the day of judgment,^ — I believe that the facts of the 
Constantinian revolution, a revolution following immediately after 
Diocletian's persecution, will be found in the paain well and satisfac- 
torily to answer to the several symbohzations in the vision. 

And so we arrive at the historical subject, and at my critic's his- 
torical objections. 

And here comes 1st the objection, that whereas I explain the vision 
to figure the ** revolution of the time of Constantine,''^ and cite, as with 
reference to that time, a certain statement adopted by Gibbon from 
Roman cotemporary writers, strikingly correspondent with the sym- 
bols of the vision, this statement does in fact refer to the changes of 
a period seventy or eighty years after Constantine.^ The statement 
of Gibbon, says my critic, stands thus. *' The generation that arose 
in the world after the promulgation of the imperial laws, [i. e. ** the 
laws that prohibited the sacrifices and ceremonies of Paganism,"] j 
was attracted within the pale of the Church : and so rapid, yet so ; 
gentle, was the fall of Paganism, that only twenty-eight years after ^^ 
the death of Theodosius the faint and minute vestiges were no 
longer visible to the eye of the legislator. The ruin of the Pagan i 

I think he will find it more than difficult. — The symbols here cannoty as I have argued 
in the Horse, i. 219, be construed liierafly of physioal conyulsions in the framework of 
the world. The nature of things forbids it. * p. 190. See also p. 26 supra. 

■ Nothing can better show the difficulty hence arising to the view of the 6th Seal's 
figuring the day of judgment, than my friendly opponent Mr. Barker^s attempt at a 
solution of it. ^ Mr. E.'s suggestion that the scenes of the following chapter come 
chronologically after this, may naturally have no weight with me. He who supposes 
the 6th Seal to refer to the general judgment, must have pretty well assured himself 
that the scenes of the following chapter are not in chronological sequence with it.'* 
(Churchman's Monthly Review, 1847, p. 724.) An easy thing doubtless to profess such 
assurance ; but what the grounds and mode of justifying it? The sealing and palm- 
bearing visions are plainly part and parcel of the 6th Seal's vision ; the whole series 
of the seven Seals being in a course of continuous evolution, without any the slightest 
note of intervening break or interruption. And if they be part of the 6th Seal, how, 
when coming so markedly after the earthquake, can it be fair to assign to the sealing 
vision a place of chronological precedence before it? In severing it so quietly and de- 
cidedly either from the 6th Seal altogether, or firom its defined place in the 6th Seal's 
successive visions, my friend cuts the Gordian knot : he does not untie it. 

' I say the GonMantiman revdution ; not, as my critic would in one place make 
me say, (p. cxxzii,) " the conversion of Constaniiney Could he have written so with- 
out being conscious of the gross misrepresentation ? * pp. cxxvii— cxxix. 

O 
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religion is described by tbe Sopbists as a dreadful and amazing pro- 
digy; whicb covered the earth with darkness, and restored the an- 
cient dominion of chaos and of night.** Thus, observes my critic. 
Gibbon speaks with reference, not to the tune of Constantine, but of 
I%eodosius : and, after stating that his paragraph is accordingly thus 
headed in the margin, " The Pagan religion finally extinguished a. d. 
390—420,'* and the paragraph preceding, ** The Pagan religion is 
prohibited a.o. 390," he adds, as against me, " that the imperial 
laws, of which Gibbon speaks, were promulgated sixty-six years after 
the revolution of the time of Constantine was at an end." — So my 
critic. And now for his misrepresentations in the matter; misrepre- 
sentations, to prove which his own testimony will be found sufficient. 
At p. cxxvi what does he himself state to be the period assigned 
by me to the present vision ? The reign of Constantine, simply and 
alone? No ! but, on the contrary, " In Mr. E.'s scheme this Seal 
is said to embrace the period of eighty-four years, from a.d. 311 to 
395." In fact, as he well knows, I represent Constantine' s acts and 
sera as but the beginning of the revolution. So at p. 215 : ^ ''Thus 
under the first shocks of this great earthquake had the Roman earth 
been agitated, &c. . . . But the prophecy had not yet received its en- 
tire fulfilment. The stars of the Pagan heaven had not all fallen, 
nor the heaven itself been altogether rolled up like a scroll, and van- 
ished away." And then I state the continual advance towards it, through 
the acts of Constantine and his successors : Constantine himself 
issuing edicts in his later life for the suppression of Pagan sacrifices, 
and destruction of Pagan temples ; ^ and his successors following up 
the same object by attaching the severest penalties to the public pro- 
fession of Paganism. And I conclude thus : *' The result was, that 
before the century had ended, its stars had all fallen to the ground ; 
its very heaven, or political and religious system, vanished;" &c. 

And do I, in this my representation of the continuous progress 
of the mighty change, difier from Gibbon } Or does Gibbon so sepa- 
rate, as my critic would represent him to have done, the religious 
revolution under Constantine, and that under Theodosius, even as if 
sixty-six years intervened between the one and the other ? Turn, 

* Horse, 2nd Ed. 
* My reference in the Horse is to Mosheim iv. 1. 1. 7 ; who writes as follows. 
'' Ad religionem Christianam amplectendam demum cives sues exhortabatur [Con- 
stantinus] ; et postremo antiquis etiam superstitionibus helium indicehat. . . . Consi- 
lium veterem Romanorum religionem abolendi, solamque Christianam tolerandi, non 
ante extremum vitse tempus per edicta de templis destruendis, et sacrificiis tollendis, 
aperiebat.*' 
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reader, to Gibbon's Vol. iii, p. 280 ; and you will find a paragraph in 
his history of Constantine thus headed and dated ; " Change of the 
national religion a.d. 312 — 438." * That which my critic refers to,^ 
at the end of the same Vol. iii, entitled ** Toleration of Paganism by 
Constantine, and by his sons/' if taken in connexion with the illu8tra>- 
tive text,^ which he takes care to say nothing about, but which I beg 
you and my other readers to peruse carefully, is in no respect opposed 
to the former. For while stating that Constantine, at a certain time 
after he had become sole emperor, disavowed a current report that the 
Pagan religion was positively supprest, and declared toleration for 
them that might be blind to the celestial light, {just a^ I too state in 
my HoriR,) * it yet notes his ** partial acts of severity" against Pagan- 
ism, imposition of silence on the Pagan oracles, demolition or spoliation 
of many temples in Phoenicia, Greece, and Asia, and design, ever cau- 
tiou^y followed up, of ** ruining the foundations of the ancient reh- 
gion. (Let me add that Eusebius declares Constantine to have done yet 
more than this towards the subversion of Paganism before his death,)^ 
Then, as to Constantine^ s sons, it tells that " they trod in the footsteps 
of tJieir father with more zeal, and less discretion :" the pretences for 
the oppression of Paganism being insensibly multipHed; the demolition 
of Pagan temples celebrated as one of the auspicious events of the 
reigns of Constans and Constantius ; and a positive law for the sup- 
pression of Paganism, even on pain of death, ascribed to Constantius 

^ Gibbon begins his paragraph corresponding thus : -^ The irresistible power of the 
Roman emperors [he notes ** ConatanUne and his successors^ a sentence or two 
afterwards] was displayed in the important and dangerous change of the national 
religion. The terrors of a military force silenced the &int and unsupported murmurs 
of the Pagans.** See too his p. 276, referred to in the Horae. * p. cxxviii. 

' » Gibbon iii. 404—411. • ' * Horae i. 216 Note «. 

^ Eusebius, Vit. Const, ii. 45, heads a chapter on Constantinc^s prohibition of sac- 
rifices, Ilepi yofiav Koa\vovr<»v fity Owrias, oiKO^ofixiv 8€ tKK\iiaias : and another, 
iii. 54, EiJico\€MV fcat ^oavwy xdvraxou Kara\v<Ti5. It is added in the same chapter: 
Tijv 7€ Twv €Bv»v S€UTiZaifiova irAavryv vavroiois f^ij^^yx^ rpoirois' evBev ukotms 
eyviufovro fjiev avrois rw Kara irohiv vevp to irpowXaia, 6vpcav tpvt*-<^ ytvop.epa 
fia(ri\€us wpoararyfiaTt. The Variorum Note to this observes : ** Constantinus 
A. D. 333 Constantinopoli degit ; ubi datae ab eo leges tres in Codice Theodosiano re- 
citatae. Templa et idola Gentilium celeberrima, una cum superstitionis Gentilitiae 
omamentis, ab eo everti jussa, et exinde eversa.'' — Moreover in the closing chapter of 
his Life of Constantine, Eusebius speaks of him as fiovov 'waffov voKvdiov wKawnv 
Ka0€\oyros, aroyro re rpovov €id(a\o\arpeias av€\€y^ayros. 

It seems to me that Mosheim is fully justified (see p. 194 Note") in representing 
Constantine to have acted towards the close of Ms life with as much zeal and decision 
against Paganism as Gibbon ascribes to Constantiwe's sons. It is thus that we recon- 
cile Constantino's earlier promise of toleration to Roman Pagans, with what Eusebius 
reports of him in the passage just cited by me. 

O 2 
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in the Theodosian Code ; * which, though perhaps not promulgated, 
and certainly not folly acted oat, indicated at least the mind of the 
legislator. "The progress of the revolution," says Gibbon else- 
where, " nnder Constantine's powerful influence and that of his sons, 
rendered Chrbtianity the reigning religion of the Roman empire."^ 
— ^Nor is there anything contrary to this view in those other twro 
notices cited by my critic from Gibbon's Vol. v. pp. 115, 120; for 
they are but in fact the resum^ of the first just referred to by me. 

' As that former stated the change of the national rehgion from Pa- 
ganism to Christianity, as commencing a.d. 312 and going on to 438, 
so this tells of the final extinction of Paganism : the two steps noted 

N being, " The Pagan rehgion is prohibited a.d. 390,". ..." and finally 
extinguished a. d. 390—420 ; " besides another notice at p. 91 ; 
*' The destruction of the Pagan religion, a. d. 378 — 395.— Now it 
was of course open to my critic to contest the facts and statements 
g^ven by Gibbon and by myself, as to the continuous progress of the 
change from Constantine to Theodosius. But this he does not do. 
He takes the easier course of misrepresentation ; (a course in which, 
as from some innate obHquity, he seems really almost unable not to 
travel :) misrepresenting Gibbon, misrepresenting me, and misrepre- 
senting history. 

My critic objects further that the apostate Julianas reign, which oc- 
curs in the interval between Constantine and Theodosius, breaks the 
continuity ; and ought to be prefigured in my Scheme as a temporary 
re-elevation of Paganism.^ But what the duration of Julian's reign? 
Only eighteen months. What the eflfect ? To stop the progress of 
the national change to Christianity ? By no means. And what the 
end ? When purposing much perhaps for the repression and degra- 
dation of Christianity, should he return triumphant from his Persian 
campaign, a fatal arrow pierced him': and, if we may give credit to 
Theodoret and Sozomen, he exclaimed in his dying agonies, " Thou 
hast conquered, O Galilean !" * Gibbon makes no break on its ac- 
count in his comprehensive notice, just cited by me, respecting the 

* My critic, seeing a notice in Gibbon about the Theodosian Chde^m&y have thought 
that whatever imperial laws are found there were Theodosius' own ; and hence taken 
for granted that '* the imperial laws " of which Gibbon speaks (laws in the Theodo- 
sian Code) were wholly and only ** promulgated 66 years after the revolution of the 
time of Constantine was at an end." * Gibbon ii. 479. ® p. cxxxix. 

* Philostorgius says that he uttered his reproaches against the Sun^ the Gcd spe- 
cially favoured by him. But the Christian version of the matter seems to me much 
the more probable. Julian was too much of a philosopher to have really believed io 
the godship of that Pagan deity. 
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change of the national religion, as progressing from 312 throughont 
the whole remainder of the 4th century. And with good reason. 

There is yet a different point in my exposition ohjected to by my 
critic ; viz. my reference of the kings and generals, seen flying from 
the battle>field in the Apocalyptic figuration, to the flight of the va- 
rious emperors that supported Paganism from before Constantine and 
the cross. I had said in my Horse ; ** Army after army, emperor after 
emperor, (for since Diocletian's division of the empire there were, ac- 
cording to the prophetic intimation, several cotemporary emperors, or 
'kings of the earth,*) were routed, and fled, and perished before the 
cross and its enemies, — ^Maximian, Maxentius, Maximin ; and, after 
his apostacy to the Pagan cause, Licinius :" stating afterwards the 
mental terrors of the two last-mentioned emperors, as weU as of Ga- 
lerius, (might I not have added Juhan too to the list ?) in their dying 
moments. From p. cxxxiii to p. cxxxvii my critic essays to contro- 
vert this my application of the history. And how ? Chiefly by burles- 
quing ; partly by something in the form of argument. In Maximian's 
case he tells burlesquingly how the scaling ladders were found by Con- 
stantine too short, when wishing to assault his enemy's city of refuge, 
Marseilles : in Maxentius' case how his body was found dead, after 
the battle of the Milvian bridge, not under the rocks and hills,* but 
in the mud of the river Tiber : in Licinius' case how he was admitted, 
after his defeat, to take part in Constantine' s imperial banquet,^ I care 
not to answer such attempts at irony. Even in a better form irony 
is a weapon that has been turned, and might be turned again, against 
the truth <5f Christianity. Has my critic a word to say in disproof of 
my statement of the rapid rout before Constantine, and the miserable 
deaths, of these several champions of Paganism ? Alike what he him- 
self tells, and what he keeps silence about, is confirmatory of my view : 
— his silent admission of the conscience-stricken terrors of one and 
another of those Pagan emperors on their death-beds ; his notice of 
Constantine' s rapid successive victories over Maxentius at Susa, Tu- 
rin, Verona, and the Milvian bridge : to the which he should have 
added that of Licinius, while Constantine' s ally, over Maximin ; and 
those at Cibalis, Mardia, Hadrianople, Chalcedon, Byzantium, Chry- 

^ pp. cxxziv, cxxxvi, cxxxvii. ^As regards my critic*s remarks on Maxentius^ case, 
found dead in the Tiber's mud, not under rocks or hills, what would he say to the 
case of the wretched Jews that were found hidden in the public sewers of Jerusalem, 
after Titus* capture of the devoted city, not under rocks and hills ; notwithstanding 
our Lord's prophecy, '* Then shall they begin to say to the mountains^ Fall on us, and 
to the Mis, Cover us ?" Luke xxiii. 30. 
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sopolis, over licinias, when turned against him and Christianity. — 
Then as to his point of argument. Maximian's flight and death, he in- 
simuUes, took place in the year 308," three years hefore the presumed 
dose of the former Seal ;" > and consequently (as I suppose he would 
also mean to insinuate) three or four years before my commencement 
of this Seal, and of the Constantinian revolution. But my critic should 
look better to his chronology. The date is 310, not 308; only two 
years before Constantine's avowed conversion to Christianity. And 
he should have stated my assigned reason for including Maximian, 
though thus early defeated, in the imperial triplet ; viz. because of 
•' that heathen and persecuting emperor** having been ** defeated by 
Constantino after the latter^ 8 knoum favour to the Christians" ^ Do I 
mis-state in this ? Let me cite Gibbon. *' Constantius' fortunate 
son (Constantine), from the first moment of his accession [a.d. 306] 
declaring himself the Protector of the Church, at length deserved the 
appellation of the first emperor who publicly professed and established 
the Christian rehgion :" " every victory of Constantine was productive 
of some relief or benefit to the Church." ^ — ^My critic further inti- 
mates that it was not shnply in the cause of real Christianity that 
Constantine took up arms against Maxentius, but vdth political 
motives and objects also prominent in his mind. Let it be so. What 
then ? Did it affect the fact of the cause of Christianity bemg pub- 
licly identified with Constantine's own, and of the public triumph of 
that Christian cause being the result of his victories ? ^ 

I see nothing more of objection to my explanation of this Seal ; 
at least nothing in form sufficiently definite to be noticeable. I there- 
fore conclude my present Letter ; 

and am. Rev*. Sir, 

Yours, &c. 

E. B. E. 

* I say innnuaie. For he prefixes the date 308 to two paragraphs : of which the 
former relates the establishment of six emperors in the Roman empire, Maximianone; 
the latter Maximian's attempt against Constantine, and failure, capture^ and death :— 
bnt all as if under that same date. 

« H. A. i. 212, Note ». 2nd Ed. » Gibbon ii. 479, 480. 

* Compare the case of Cyrus, the predicted deliverer of Israel from the captivity of 
Babylon ; with whom however personal and political motives were the prime movers 
of the expedition against Babylon. 
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LETTER X. 

THE SEALING AND PALMBEARING VISIONS, HOLDING OF THE WINDS, 
AND half-hour's SILENCE IN HEAVEN^ EXPLAINED AS IN THE HORiB. 

Rev^ Sir, 
My critic has two distinct Sections of objections against my Sealing 
and Palm-bearing Visions: one of objections h priori against the 
principle of my explanation ; ^ the other of objections historical and 
in detail.* — ^You are aware that I regard the sera intended to be that 
which immediately preceded the death of Theodosios, a. d. 395 : an 
aera this when the destruction of Paganism, as a publicly profest re- 
ligion^ might be considered according to Gibbon as an accomphshed 
fact ; and when the barbarian hordes also^ destined immediately after 
to destroy the Roman empire, were remarkably arrested for a brief 
interval by the arm and the policy of Theodosius. At just the close 
of this interval there was revealed to Augustine, with light as from 
above, that doctrine respecting the origin, nature, preservation 
amidst all earthly tribulations, and final assured salvation unto the 
blessedness of the beatific vision, of God's true Israel, or Church 
of the elect, which is symbolically exprest, as I conceive, in the two 
connected visions of the Sealing and the Palm-bearing. 

I. Objections h priori, and against the principle of this my expla- 
nation of the Sealing and Palmbearing Visions. 

To expose the untenableness of these principles in the most dis- 
tinct and simple manner, " the Socratic mode,'' says my critic, ** may 
at once be adopted." Accordingly, after this Socratic mode, (the 
principle of which was, you know, by a series of simple questions, to 
which but one answer could be given by the party questioned, to fix 
him in a conclusion directly contradictory to his previously-conceived 
hypothesis,) he asks the questions following ;^ to which, in order that 
their result may be better seen, I will also at once append my answers. 

1. " Were the barbarians [on the frontiers] the angels who held 
the winds, and also the four winds themselves ? " No ! only the 
winds ; the angels signifying the spirits that directed them, hke the 

* From p. cxl. to p. cliii. * p. cliii to p. clxxxv. " pp. cxli, cxliL 
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angel of the pestilenoe in 2 Sam. xxiv. (A subject this, however, 
which more properly belongs to my 3rd Head.) 
* 2. " Was not the doctrine of grace, in all its fulness, prerionsly 
revealed ? " Yes ! but as regards the point of a spiritual church of 
the elect, within the church visible and corporate, as the distinctive 
recipient of its blessings, grievously obscured and forgotten until 
revived through Augustine. 

3. " Did not the apostacy, or mystery of iniquity, begin to work 
in the days of the apostles P " (My critic's question has reference to 
the title of my chapter, *' Intimations of apostacy b^un.") Yes : 
but then in a more hidden form and mystery. At the time to which 
I refer the vision, it had begun very clearly to manifest its then germ- 
inating characteristic features and principles : and of this its clearer 
incipient development I conceive " intimations " to have been pre- 
dictively given, by implication, in the visions under consideration. 

So end, I beUeve, my critic's questions ** after the Socratic mode :" 
unless he intend a 4th question, next following, to be also '' Socratic,'* 
which has reference to my statement, that ** by the 144000 sealed 
ones we must necessarily understand the faithful ones of the Christian 
body, . . • not believers gathered out of the literal Israel as a distinct 
body." — " Must that (he asks) which Mr. E. says be believed, and 
that which the Spirit hath said, be rejected as utterly inadmissible ? " 
To which of course my reply is, " By no means ; supposing the one 
to be contrary to the other. But where the proof of this P " 

And so by these questions ** after the Socratic mode" where are 
we landed ? Myself in any contradiction to my declared hypothesis ? 
or my critic in the necessity of proving the presumed contrariety 
between my statement and the Holy Spirit's, as to the meaning of 
the Israel here mentioned, whether a literal or a figurative mean- 
ing ; a point at the very root of my whole ej^planation of these two 
visions 7 Surely the latter, and the latter only. 

And what then his disproval of my conclusion that it is not the 
literal, but the figurative or Christian Israel, that is here meant. As 
preliminary and subsidiary to it I find in his pages, first and most 
prominently, a chapter of lamentations, about my supposed neglect of 
the literal Israel. " Cannot one plea be put in for the tribes them- 
selves, that were not always thus accounted as dogs . . . Poor Israel, 
who shall pity thee ? Who shall bemoan thee, O Jerusalem } , . . 
Did not Jehovah say. How shall I give thee up, Ephraim ? how shall 
I deliver thee, Israel ? . . . Must it ever be that, if a portion of meat 
be labelled by a Father's hand with the starving children's names, it 
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must be taken from them, and be cast unto the dogs ? . . . The au- 
thor of these pages pleads guilty to a righteous indignation in witness- 
ing that such penal and prohibitory commentaries should be revived 
and re-enacted in all their severity against Israel." . . And then he thus 
winds up this ' 'Alexander's Lament/' in indignation against the Author 
of the Horse. " But pity may turn from Israel towards those blind 
traditionalists, who would raise frail fingers of flesh to erase from their 
foreheads that seal which it is the Spirit's office to impress : and 
the daughter of Jerusalem shall shake her head at them." ^ A hard 
fate this surely^ to have Jerusalem shake her head at me : considering 
that I have the restoration and the good of the literal Israel really, 
as I hope, at heart. My consolation must be that I shaU undergo 
it at any rate in good company ; the company both of St, Paul and of 
St John, For, reverting to the subject of the required disproval, 
let me remind you and my other readers of that evidence and argu- 
ment given in the Hone, which our critic had to contravene, in proof 
that not the literal Israel was here meant, but the figurative or Chris- 
tian Israel. After a passing intimation then,^ in a single sentence, 
that no remarkable conversion of Jews occurred after the Constan- 
tian revolution, (an intimation and argument intended only for those 
who might be satisfied on the previous evidence in the Horss that my 
chronological position of these visions was correct, as following soon 
after Constantine,) I proceed to urge, in development of my internal 
and main evidence and argument, that not only does St. Paul in 
various passages apply the name, as well as the privileges, of Israel to 
Gentile Christians,^ but St. John himself also, and in the Apocalypse 
itself : both the figure and the name being there so applied, in passages 
about which there can be no dispute. In Apoc. xxi, xxii, more 
especially, the names of the twelve tribes of the children of Israel are 
said by him to be written upon the twelve gates of the New Jerusalem, 
evidently as the whole constituency of its inhabitants :* inhabitants 
who are also designated alike as ** they that have overcome," as 
** God's servants," and as having " the name of God on their fore- 
heads :" ^ and who are thus every way identified as of the same class 
with those Christians of the Philadelphian Gentile Church to whom 
it was promised, **He that overcometh I will write upon him the 
name of my God, and the name of the city of my God, the New 
Jerusalem."® Indeed I know not the expositor who is hardy enough 

1 p. Gzlii, and cxliv to cxlvi. ' Hor^e i. 229. 2nd Ed. 

» Ibid. I specify Gal. iii. 29 ; Eph. ii. 12, 13, 19 ; &c. * Apoc. xxi. 12. 

* Apoc. xxii. 3, 4. • Apoc. iii. 12. 
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to construe the twelve Israelitish tribes of the New Jenisalem other- 
wise than of Christ's true people and Church. — How then, without 
the most flagrant inconsistency, can we explain the 144,000 in Apoc. 
vii, out of all the tribes of Israel, sealed with " the name of God on 
their foreheads/' and designated distinctively as ** God's servants/' 
otherwise than as of the same class also ; i. e. as God's real mystical 
Israel, chosen out of the mystical professing Israel, Christ's true 
Church out of the Church visible ? Besides that the Jewish tempU 
symbols on the Apocalyptic scene are evidently referable to the wor- 
ship and the members of the Gentile Christian Church} — ^Excuse my 
repeating this partial outline of evidence, though already urged before 
in my critique on your Signs of the Times .^ The point is one of 
such primary and immense importance in Apocalyptic interpretation, 
that it can scarcely be urged too much or too often. — ^And what then 
my critic's disproof of it ? Why, after throwing out a jeer against 
my suggested subsidiary chronological argument, he passes over 
almost aU the internal and conclusive evidence that I dwell so largely 
upon, and have just briefly sketched, in as absolute silence, as if it 
had never been written in the Horae, or never met his eye. The only 
one point of it at all noticed by him is my argument from the appel- 
lation servants of God, here attached to the 144,000 sealed ones out 
of the tribes of Israel : ** a phrase," I observe,^ " Apocalyptically 
applied to those for whose edification the Apocal3rpse was given, — 
those whom Antichrist would oppress and murder, — and those who 
are to be rewarded at Christ's coining : consequently Christians of 
the Gentile Church. (So Apoc. i. 1, xxii. 6, xix. 2, ii. 20, x. 7, 
xi. 18, xix. 5^6, xxii, 3.)" Against which aU he finds to say is an 
intimation that there is a double class of these SaXof re des, or servants 
of God : the one of the literal Israel, mentioned in the Sealing Vision ; 
the other '* distinct in magnitude, as in name and nation," from the 
144,000 of Israel, beinggatheredout of all nations and languages, men- 
tioned in the Palmbearing Vision.^ But as to the supposed distinct- 
ness of nation I need hardly observe to you. Rev. Sir, that in making 
these to be two contradistinctive classes of God's servants, the one 
Jewish, the other Gentile, my critic is assuming the very point he 
had to prove ; viz. that the Israel mentioned in the. Sealing Vision is 
to be taken literally, not figuratively. Again, as to the difference of 
number and magnitude, supposing that the sealed Israelites df the 

^ So at least you admit : see pp. 32 and 50 snprd. 
« See my Horae (2nd Ed.) i. 230, 231, with the Notes : also p. 27 suprd. 
8 Horae p. 231 Note^. * p. cxliii. 
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Sealing Vision designate Christ's true Church and people> agreeably 
with St. Paul's figure, (gathered though this Israel was, as he tells as, 
from among every nation under heaven,)^ then, as the Sealing Vision 
depicts only its one living generation onearth, the palmbearing vision 
the aggregate of its many generations to the world's end, there must 
needs be a difference of number, hke that indicated.^ Unfortunately 
moreover for our critic's argument, the appellation is neither here 
nor elsewhere used partitively, as one applicable to two divisions of 
God's faithful servants ; so as if it had been said, Seal those of God's 
servants who belong to Israel: but absolutely and indistinctively 
*^ the servants of God;" ^ so as to include all Christ's faithful servants, 
of whatever origin, as all joined in and together constituting the one 
body of the Christian Church. — I will venture to assert that this 
fundamental point in my argument is not merely unshaken by my 
critic, but absolutely irrefragable.* 

So as to my Sealing Vision. Again as to my Palm-bearing Vision 
our critic, in this his section of h priori objections, shuns and flies off 
from the really important points urged in my proof and argument, 
with just the same keen instinct as before, whatever the inducing 
motive. There are two points urged by me, as the basis of my expla- 
nation,^ The 1st is the apparent enigma that whereas, when the bles- 
sedness of the redeemed is depicted elsewhere as accomphshed in its 
oum proper order of time in the Apocalyptic visions, i. e. after the con- 
summation, the whole scene is then changed, and both the Jewish 
temple, erewhile constituting the foreground of vision, is seen no more, 
and there appears also a new earth, as well as new heaven, the former 
things having past away,^ — I say that whereas then and there the whole 
Apocalyptic scene responds in new and blessed form to the mighty 
change predicted as synchronizing, — on the contrary, in the palm- 
bearing vision, there is a symbolization of the same ultimate blessed- 
ness of the redeemed, without any such correspondent scenic change: 
it being acted out on the very scene of that mystic inner temple which 
appertains in the Apoca]3rp8e, together with all other parts of the same 
symbolic temple, to the chronology of our world's present state of 
imperfection ; the earthly scene too still remaining the same poor 

* Col. i. 6, 23 ; Rom. x. 18. « See Horse i. 269, 270. 

' See Apoc. Tii. 3. — On the union of Jew and Gentile in one Christian Church, 
compare Eph. ii. 14, &c. 

* Perhaps it may be permitted me to quote the opinion on this particular point, as 
argued out in the Horse, exprest by the Hebrew Professor Bush of New York : 
(Anastasis p. 299 :) *^ See this point elaborated and established on an impreg- 
nable basis in the Horse Apocalypticse." I will not quote the too flattering exprea- 
Bions about the Horse in the remainder of the passage. 

* Horse i. 271, 272. « Apoc. xxi, xxii. 
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earth that the Sealing Vision depicts i^ suhject to storms from every 
wind of heaven, and each other kind of evil. This enigma, I say, is here 
the 1st of the two fundamental principles of my exposition. — The 2nd 
is that important expository principle, recognized by both ancient and 
modem expositors, and which we find exemplified, as I assert, in the 
Old Testament prophecies, (for example, in some of the later chapters 
of Isaiah's prophecy, and some of Ezekiel's and Zechariah's also,)^ 
of the prophet being sometimes a symbolic man on the scene of vision, 
the representative of God's church and people of the time represented. 
— ^And I beheve myself to have given the only consistent solution ever 
yet given to the Falmbearing Vision, (I beg pardon for acting the 
egotist in saying so ; I am really forced to do it,) one that not only 
answers all its peculiarities, but at the same time brings forth into 
hght the prefiguration of an unspeakably important sera and fact in 
the history of the Church, otherwise altogether unfigured, — simply by 
applying the representative principle specified to the Palm-bearing enig- 
ma. For so St. John's vision both of the sealing and palm-bearing 
should be construed to depict a revelation similar made to the Church 
about the time to which the vision appertains ; that is, on my hypo- 
thesis, the time of Theodosius : a revelation realized, as I contend, 
in the case of Augustine. — ^Now then it was competent for my critic, as 
an h. priori objection, to controvert 1st the fact of the singularity of the ' 
vision that I speak of; 2ndly the principle I assert of prophets bearing 
sometimes in prophecy the representative force and character; or 3rdly 
the fact of the Sealing and Palm-bearing visions correctly figuring out 
Augustine's views of God's true Church. But this he does not. Hiajirst 
page^ goes to show that it was the heavenly blessedness of the redeemed 
that was pictured to St. John ; a point in which of course I fully agree 
with him : also that there was a, retrospective view in the vision to the 
times of mortality ; a point on which, as referred to the palm-bearers 
and their beatified associates, I likewise fiilly agree ; but not as referred 
to St. John and the Apocalyptic order of things. In Isaiah Ixiii. 18,* 

' Horae i. 264, 266.— To Is. Ixiv, for example, the heading in our authorized Bibles 
is, " The Church prayeth ; " though Isaiah uses the^r^ person in the chapter. 

* p. cxlvii. 

" The very expression ** those who came out of great tribulation," referred to by my 
critic (p. clii) as marking retrospection^ and so against my view of the vision being anti- 
cipative, is/or my view, not ctgainst it. For the Greek is ol epxofitvoi : and where is 
this ever said in a purely past sense ? Its proper rendering is, " ihe^ that are to oome^'* 
or *' they that are coming,'*'^ So Matt. xi. 3, " Art thou 6 tpxofieyos, he that should 
come?" and again Mark x. 30, 6 aiwy 6 tpxofJi^yos, and Eph. ii. 7, tois aicMrt rois 
^xtpxoyi^vois, (the latter cited by my critic himself quite unconsciously of its destro34ng 
his own argument from the came) " the age" or '* ages to come; '* 1 Thess. i. 10; 
h opyri 71 €pxofi^vri, " the wrath to come ; " &c. 
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*' Our adversaries have trodden down the sanctuary," there is a retro- 
spective view from the point of time in which the Jewish Church is 
supposed to speak : yet is not the vision a prospective one to the 
prophet Isaiah ? — In his second page our critic cites and argues on my 
statement of the singularity being one pecuhar and unprecedented 
in the Apocalypse,^ as of itself a negative, to the offered solution : not 
considering that the pecuharity of the thing to be depicted would 
quite account for a peculiarity in the vision depicting it. — In his 
nest page, instead of showing (as, if answering my argument, he 
ought to have done) that there is no change on the general mundane 
scene when Christ's kingdom and glory shall have come, he only as- 
serts from other prophecies that there is no such change during the 
great day of the torath of the Lamb, which precedes and introduces that 
time of blessedness.^ — His fourth page is mere general declamation.^ 
His Jif^h and sixth^ (trenching by anticipation on the subject-matter 
of the historic section of objections next to follow) tell that Augus- 
tine, whom I suppose represented at this point by St. John, is a saint 
of the Romish calendar : and also that the doctrines of grace were 
not first revealed to Augustine, but to St. Paul. To the first the re- 
ply is obvious, that St. Paul, and St. John, and the other apostles, 
are also saints of the Romish Calendar : so that that circumstance 
does not set Augustine aside from his asserted place in the Apoca- 
l3rptic vision, as one eminent in the Apostohc line and ministry ; and 
God's great instrument for reviving the doctrines of grace in the 
Church. To the second the reply is as obvious that, though these 
doctrines of grace were originally revealed to St. Paul, yet they had 
been long obscured before Augustine's time, and almost lost. In 
proof of this I quote Milner in the Horse ; an excellent authority in 
such a matter.* — Of course, as to another point hinted by my critic,* 
the doctrine of God's grace with reference to an elect Church in- 
volves and includes that of their destined glory. And hence it is 
that, in order duly to express the Augustinian doctrine, there was a 
necessity for both the two visions : the Sealing vision alone being 
insufficient, and the Palm-bearing vision required also. 

* p. cxlviii. 
* p. czlbc. My critic will Dot deny, I presume, that the four living creatures and 
twenty-four elders are in some way symbolic of the church of the redeemed, during 
the progress of the Church militant's appointed time of earthly existence and trial. 
And will he contend that when the time has to be depicted of the whole Church of 
the redeemed being admitted to the beatific vision, both the palmbearing body made 
up of them, and the twenty-four elders and four living creatures that figure them, are 
alike both to continue and commingle in the inner temple scene together? 

3 p. cl. * cli, clii. » Horae i. 276. « p. clii. 
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II. Historical objections to my Augustiman applicatum of the Seal- 
ing and Palm-hearing Visions, 

If the Sealing and Palm-bearing Visions figure out the revela- 
tion to Ajogostine, and the tempests of the first Trumpet Alaric's ir- 
ruption into the Roman empire, then* objects my critic, the Angus- 
tinian revelation ought to precede the other in point of time, not to 
follow it. Whereas Augustine's Cwitas Dei, wherein that doctrine is 
expounded, was written not till after Alaric's capture of Rome, a. d. 
410. — So I say my critic, and through three pages, diii — civ. But he 
gives his own confutation to his own objection (just as in the case of 
his previous one about the Constantinian revolution,) simply by quot< 
ing a single sentence from the Horse. At p. clvi he observes ; *' But 
let an earlier date be taken. Mr. E. states that Augustine, when charged 
in later years with innovations on the doctrines of grace, &c. said 
that he torote on the subject as early as the beginning of his bishopric 
in 395." Of course the date of the sealing and palm-bearing visions, 
on my hypothesis about Augustine, corresponds with that of the doc- 
trine having been first forcibly impressed upon his mind. And I reaUy 
presume that this must have been before, not after, his first writing 
about it ; which writing synchronized very nearly, according to his 
own statement quoted in the Horse, with his episcopal ordination 
in the year 395. Thus the dates of the matter^ on which my critic 
would try to make his readers believe he had a triumph, as if 
my date of Augustine's receiving the revelation had been sub- 
sequent to A. D. 410,^ not in the year 395, or a little earlier, are 
found to fit with perfect exactness to my theory. Just before the 
bursting on the empire of the threatened tempests of the Grothic 
barbarians, Augustine had imprest on his mind (as if purposely 
in preparation for them) that doctrine respecting the Church of the 
elect that answers (as I contend) most beautifully and strikingly to 
the figures of sealing and palm-bearing visions : the temporary pro- 
tection and provision for the church under Theodosius^ though but a 
respite from coming storms and tribulations, shadowing out perhaps 
and expanding in his view into the great general truth of God's pro- 
vidential care for and designs about his true church and people : ^ 

' In one place indeed, p. clzvi, he would make me fix the date of the Sealing vision 
just after Constantine^s establishment of Christianity, i. e. some 75 years before An- 
gustine wrote his work. Of course this is purely his own invention. Elsewhere, and 
generally, it is the date of the Civiias Dei that he would hold out as my date for the 
giving of the Visions. In another place, p. clzxvii, he makes my Sealing vision con- 
tinue to Augustine^s death : of which a word or two on the next page. 

' So, I should conceive, in the case of the respite granted to Josiah ; 2 Chron. zxxiv. 
27, 28 : and also in the case Rgured in the scaling vision of Ezek. ix. 
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then the tempests burst ; the idea, the master-idea,^ all the while re- 
maining in his mind, and being exprest to the Church in his writ- 
ings and preachings : till at length, on Alaric's taking Rome, he 
embodied it in that most admirable of all admirable works of the 
ancient Fathers, the " Civitas Dei ; " a work destined to be the light 
and comfort of Christ's true Church, throughout the darkness and 
troubles of the dark ages, down to the Reformation. — ^This simple 
statement, a statement of which the substance is contained in my 
critic's own quotation from the Horae, is a complete answer to all the 
long tales that he tells about what happened in the years 331, 365, 
378, &c : whether detailed from p. clvii, for three pages, down to 
p. clx ; or, by a renewal of the subject, for yet four pages and more 
further ;^ — these all referring to a period with which my explanation 
of the Sealing and Palm-bearing Visions, in so far as Augustine is 
concerned, has nothing whatsoever to do. 

I must cite a sentence from p. clxxvii in illustration of the extraor- 
dinary confusedness of my critic in his statements on this head. '^ The 
sealing," says he, " according to Mr. E.'s own date, was * com- 
pleted' A. D. 430. And as to any argument that can give a just 
plausibility to his theory here, the sole question is, whether the seal- 
ing was completed before the winds were let loose on the empire of 
Rome."' Why, where do I ever say that the sealing was completed 
in 430 H I do not suppose the sealing to be completed even now. I 
conceive, and have so again and again exprest myself in the Horse, 
that the 144000, or sealed ones, constituted Christ's living church in 
its successive generations even to the end of time : and how can the 
sealing be completed so long as there are men to seal, and the seal- 
ing of men goes on ? Again at p. clvii he writes, ** The only real 
question is whether the alleged sealing MfdA finished before the loosing 
[i. e. of the winds,] began." I must beg to alter the words of my critic's 
statement, and to say ; The only real question is whether the vision, or 
revelation of the truth figured in the sealing and the palm-hearing visions, 
was first communicated to Augustine before the loosing began. And 

* See my notice of the power of a master-idea, given from Merle d'Aubigne, H. A. 
Vol. ii. p. 1 18 Note ■. * pp. clx— clxiv, and clxvii— clxxi. 

* At pp. clxxi, clxxviii he advances some queer argument about the trees, " Hurt not 
the trees^ with reference to this subject ; which word trees he thinks 1 did not dare 
to write ! What he means precisely I know not : that it is some absurdity I am sure. 

* The word completed is given in inverted commas. The passage where I use the 
expression is at p. 276, where I say, ** the great work assigned him by his Divine 
Master (that same which we suppose prefigured in the visions under consideration) 
having been completed," &c : viz. the work of receiving from above, and promulgating, 
what we may call the Augustinian doctrines of grace. 
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again let me crave pennission in the following simple and short chro- 
nological tahle to show the reader how exactly all fits in my scheme. 

A. D. 81 2 — 395. Change of the national Pagan rehgion of the Ro- 
man empire, and its connected political system^ down to its 
prohibition and destruction by Theodosius ; the subject 
figured in the sixth SeoTs primary vision, 
382. Theodosius arrests the Groths, who continue in peace- 
able submission to him till his death in 395 : an arrest an- 
swering to the Anger 8 staying of the four winds, which next 
follows the sixth Seal's primary vision. 
385. Augustine's conversion. 

394. — 395 Augustine about this time receives the revelation 
about God's Church of the elect ; and presently after, or in 
the first year of his bishoprick, begun 395, begins to write 
and preach on the doctrine : a revelation answering to the 
Sealing and Palm-bearing visions, 
395. ICheodosius' death. 7th Seal opens; Apoc. viii. 1. 
395 — 396. The Gothic insurrection ; answering to the intro- 
ductory thunderings, lightnings, &c, Apoc. viii. 5. 
400 — 410 Alaric invades Italy, and takes Rome; the subject 
of the first Trumpet, 
There is yet a point or two more that I must advert to in my 
critic's further remarks and objections on this head. But I think I 
shall do this with more advantage under the third main head of his 
objections, as arranged in this Letter ; (for they appear there also ;) 
viz. that which regards, 

Illrdly, TTie holdi^ of the winds, and half -hour's silence in heavetif 
(Apoc. viii. 1,) on the opening of the seventh Seal. 

I had in my first Edition suggested, in the default of other more 
satisfactory solution, that this half -hour might be an actual half-hour 
of the time during which the Evangelist St. John was occupied in 
seeingi^he Apocalyptic vision ; the silence being the fihnamental still- 
ness of the winds of heaven, while under restraint : and that, sup- 
posing him to have been so occupied during the whole twenty-four 
hours of the Lord's day, then, apportioning the whole 2000 years, or 
so, supposed to be figured, to the 24 hours of the figuring, (and 
making also due allowance for the time of the retrogressive visions,) 
a half-hour of it might perhaps have answered to the seventy years' 
period in which there was a comparative tranquillity from barbarian 
invasions, from Constantine to Theodosius, according to the state- 
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ment cited by me of Bishop Newton^ Thus the half -hour' 8 silence 
was made by me to synchronize with the time of the winds^ restrain- 
ing: and as the silence was noted after the seventh Seal's opening, 
the winds restraining before it, I had suggested construing the verse 
Apoc. viii. 1. thus; ** When he opened the seventh Seal there had 
been silence in heaven for about the space of half an hour :" the ey^vero 
being taken in a pluperfect sense ; according to St. John's constant 
use of an aorist to express a pluperfect sense, whenever the pluper- 
fect might be needed. — On' re-consideration I did not feel fully satisfied 
with this solution ; and consequently stated another solution as an 
alternative in my second Edition : the half 'hour" s stillness being ex- 
plained, on the year-day principle, as a very short time, scarce more than 
a fortnight ; which might be about the interval between Theodosius' 
death and the commencement of the Grothic war. ** In this case," 
I observed, ** the word c^cvcto will be construed in its usual imperfect 
sense." — Subsequently, about the time of the publication of my 
third Edition, but too late to allow me to alter that Edition, Mr. Bar- 
ker's Pamphlet of" Friendly Remarks" on the Horse called my further 
attention to the point : and in a Letter of reply inserted in a Number 
of the Monthly Churchman, just after the time, I fancy, of the 
publication of my critic's Strictures in England, I stated that I felt 
the primary solution was not tenable, and abandoned it. I have thus 
fallen back on the alternative offered in the second and third Editions 
of the Horae, the same that I have just specified : though I must ac- 
knowledge, that albeit on the year-day principle it sufficiently accord, 
in point of time, with the brief interval between Theodosius' death 
and the Goths' resumption of arms, and albeit that the figure of 
silence in heaven might unquestionably well denote a stillness of the 
threatened tempests, yet I do not discern why this short interval should 
be thus particularly made the subject of prophetic figuration. I need 
more light on the point.l 

Thus^ as regards both his other objections, and more particularly 
the historical matter urged by him against my view from Gibbon's 
text and index,^ they might with perfect propriety have been past 

^ If one might suppose the o9s to have been a mistake of transcription for sXi (and 
I think there have been some such mistakes of transcription,) then there would 
be more propriety in the expression, (i. e. on the year-jlay principle,) as marking 
that when the 7th Seal was opened there was silence of the tempests not even/or half 
a prophetic hour. But such conjectures, of course, are worth little. 

* Gibbon's teatt at pp. clvii, clviii ; Gibbon's index pp. clxii— clxiy. 
P 
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onnoticed by me, had my opponent been any ordinary opponent, and 
hiB criticisms conformable to any ordinary rules of fair criticism. As 
it is however there are two points in his Strictures on this subject 
which I KOL forced to notice : in doing which, notwithstanding, it will 
be understood that I am by no means wishing to justify, or to re- 
adopt, my original solution.^ 

Ist, then, and with regard to an observation of mine about " St. 
John's constant use of the Greek aorist, after the idiom of the He- 
brew, to signify the pluperfect, which tense itself never, I believe, 
occurs in the Apocalypse," my critic bursts out into an exclamation 
of perfect amazement ; and, in order to show its absurdity, he occu- 
pies near six pages with examples of the aorist absurdly so translated. 
" If a principle be right," argues he, ** it may be carried through ! " ^ 
And his examples prove that it cannot be carried through. Q.E.D. — 
Now my critic must here excuse my saying that the absurdity is with 
him, not with me. My meaning was, not what he would wish to fasten 
on me, that St. John constantly attaches a pluperfect sense to the 
aorist : (how could it be, seeing that I .only very seldom make him to 
do so ?) but that, whenever he does wish to express an idea in the plu- 
perfect, then, instead of using the Greek pluperfect, he constantly uses 
the Greek aorist ; just, I add, ** after the Hebrew idiom." On which 
last point, " Who ever heard of a Hebrew aorist ? ^" is my critic's 
triumphant exclamation. And who ever spoke in the Horae of a He- 
brew aorist P is my reply to him. I said Hebrew idiom : and you 
know full well that the same past tense of the verb is used in He- 
brew to express both what a Greek aorist, and what a Greek plu- 
perfect would express.* — ^As to the main point, I challenge my critic 
to show me one single pluperfect in the whole Apocalypse ; albeit 
that a pluperfect sense is in many and various passages attached 
by our translators, and not without reason, to the verbs St. John 
uses. I cannot cite a better example than that which you yourself 
not only note, but note in italics ; and not only note in italics^ but 
argue on ; as I have already observed in the former Part of these 
Letters. 5 " It was only when the Angel had cried," you say, " when 

^ The nse of the aorist after a previous clause with jr€, denoting timey (" when he 
had opened the seventh Seal tywero aiyn/'*) seems to me here to constitute a real gram- 
matical objection to a pluperfect sense ot the ryevero.— I think too that the restraining 
cry of the Angel does not convey the idea of any continuance of the restraint beyond 
the brief time of the sealing. • p. clxxzvii. ^ cxcii. 

* ** The praeter tense of verbs is used to designate the meaning of various tenses: 
viz. 1st for the perfect tense, as Gen. iii, 13 ; 2ndly for the pluperfect tense, as Gen. 
ii. 2." M. Stuart's Hebrew Grammar, p. 172. * See p. 43 supriL 
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the Refonnation had been established, that the seven thonden 
uttered their voices." Is it the Greek pluperfect then that St. John 
uses to express our pluperfect had? Pray look. Reverend Sir, into your 
Greek Testament, and see. As I read it, it is the tioriat €Kfai€. — ^What 
a pity that our critic shoold have wasted six actual pages of letter' 
press, from p. clxxxvii to p. cxciii, on his own absurdity ! 

2. With reference to a brief passage in which, speaking of Augus- 
tine, I first notice his birth as having occurred ** daring the reign of 
Constantius, a time when (to quote Gibbon's very illustrative words 
yet a second time) ' the threatening tempests of barbarians, which so 
soon subverted the foundations of Roman greatness, were still repel- 
led or suspended on the frontiers," and then note the feet of his 
coming into Italy (first to Rome, afterwards to Milan) " a year 
or two " after the Gothic .victory over Valens at Adrianople, a.d. 
378, had " established the Gothic hosts on the Roman earth," pre- 
pared " like as with fierce tempests to overwhelm it," and while 
Theodosius, as by an extraordinary help of Divine Providence, *' was 
enabled effectually and at once to arrest them," — ^with reference, I say, 
to the statements in this brief passage, my critic is pleased in cha- 
racteristic spirit, and characteristic language, to charge me ynth false- 
hood, ** History shows too clearly whether they [these statements] 
deserve the appellation of an Apocalyptic exposition, or a, false- 
hood.^' ^ Now I am quite aware that many of my friendly readers will 
be ready to say that I can afford to pass over such a charge in silence : 
indeed it has been already said to me by several. But I do not think 
it right to pass it over : and we will soon see whether the charge will 
attach more fitly to the Author of the Horse, or to his accuser. 

The petty point of my noting Augustine's arrival at Rome as " a 
year or two " after the battie of Adrianople, (the precise exactness of 
the date of which fact is of no importance whatever^to my exposition,) 
whereas the actual interval Mv^sfive years, (the dates of the two events, 
given in the Hone itself, being a.d. 378 and 383,) need not detain 
us : save only to observe that my critic, in order the better to make 
my words appear a decided error, and indeed "falsehood/' announces 
authoritatively to us that the interval between 378 and 383 is seven 
years, and that between 378 and 385 nine years ! ^ Certainly I was not 
aware of this result of the subtraction. Instead however of accusing 
him of '* falsehood " in regard of it, I would rather congratulate him on 
having thus added to the discoveries in arithmetic already made, 

^ p. clx. 
' p. clxyii. My critic italicizes the seven and the nine, — The year 385 was the date 
of Augustine's visit to Milan. 
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Bev^. Sir, by yourself.^— Bat the maio qaestion between us is whe- 
ther that statement aboat " the tempest of barbarians being sus- 
pended or repelled on the frontiers/' which Gibbon primarily applies 
to the time of Omgtantmey (so as is intimated in the Horse,^ did 
or did not apply also in feet, so as I make it do, to the time of 
ComtaniiMS and his successors, down to the year of Valens' defeat in 
378 ; and then, with a certain alteration stated by me, during the last 
twelye years also of neodostHS, 382 — 395. In order to setde which 
point two things must of coarse be borne in mind : 1st the persons 
spoken of in the historian's statement ; 2ndly the things predicated 
of them. — 1 St then, as to the persons intended by him under this 
fig^ure of " the tempest," it is to be understood that he does not 
include Roman insurrectionists in civil war, but only barbarians: 
nor indeed all barbarian enemies, for example those on the Southern 
or Ekistem frontiers, i. e. the Moors or Persians ; but those only 
that " soon after subverted the foundations of Roman greatness ; " viz. 
the Goths, Vandals, and Germans, on the Northern or North West- 
em frontiers.^ — ^Again, 2ndly, as to the thing predicated of them by 
Gibbon, it is not their never making an inroad into the empire, but 
their being either suspended or repelled on the frontier. I will illus- 
trate this latter point by referring to the state of tilings on the empire's 
Northern or Danubian frontier in Constantine's own time, of which 
Gibbon speaks in the passage. There was in the course of his reign, 
A.D. 331, a Gothic war. The king of the Goths, Araric, " past the 
Danube, and spread terror and devastation through the province of 
Moesia." * At first *' the conduct or the fortune of Constantine be- 
trayed the glory which he had acquired in so many foreign and do- 
mestic wars ; and he had the mortification of seeing his troops fly 
before them," and of being *' obliged to consult his safety by a preci- 
pitate and ignominious flight." But ** the event of a second and 
more successfrd action retrieved the honor of the Boman name : " and 
" the broken army of the Goths abandoned the field of battle, the 

^ See pp. 37, 40, supri. 

* I say at p. 223 ; ** Gibbon writes. Vol. iii, p. 97, in his sketch of the empire after 
the Constantinian rerolntion.*^ Now, though I consider the Constantinian revolution to 
have gone on even to Theodosius* time, yet from my reference to that volume of Gibbon 
which tells of Constantine, the relation of the passage to the time of CkmsttuUine^s 
commencement of ike ret)oluHon would be obvious to any reader who referred to, or was 
at all acquainted with. Gibbon. 

> «« The most strenuous diligence was exerted by the officers of Valens, that not a 
single barbarian of those who were reserved to subvert thefoundaUons of Rome should 
be left on the opposite shore." Gibbon i. 383. So does Gibbon himself most clearly 
define his own meaning. ^ Gibbon iii. 123. 
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wasted province, and the passage of the Danuhe." So was* the 
threatening tempest of those barbarians then repelled beyond the 
frontier. — ^Bearing these two points in mind, let us now pursue our 
enquiry chronologically downwards, from the year 331 just men- 
tioned : (for I have no notion of sheltering myself under Bishop New- 
ton's statement about the seventy years' tranquillity from Constantine, 
however recommended by yourself as an authority : ^) and, noting 
whatever of importance happened subsequently in respect of the bar- 
barians on the Northern or North Western frontier, see whether the 
tempest continued to be repelled or suspended there from the year 
331 to A.D. 378, or not. 

From A.D. 331 then to 337 (the year of Constantine's death and 
Constantius* accession) nothing is told of them : and still nothing for 
twenty years more, until the years 357 — 359. Then the Quadi made 
an inroad, and forced Constantius to take the field against them. 
But they were quickly repelled by him behind the Danube ; and the 
emperor, crossing it by a bridge of boats, cut in pieces all that op- 
posed him, penetrated into the heart of the country of the Quadi, 
and forced them to sue for peace. Presently after, in another cam- 
paign, he slaughtered and ^exterminated the hostile and ferocious 
tribes of the Limigantes.^ So on the frontier of the Danube. Mean- 
while^ in just the same years 357 — 35 9, the Franks had made an ir« 
ruption across the Rhine into the province of Gaul : but Julian re- 
pelled them, subdued them, and then made three triumphant expedi- 
tions beyond the Rhine ; and in 360, 361, yet a fourth and fifth.^ 
So that thus far the state of things still answered manifestly to Gib- 
bon's graphic language. At length under Valentinian and Valens, 
whose joint accession dates in the year a.d. 364, there occurred wars 
more prolonged with the barbarians on those frontiers. We read the 
abstract of them thus in Gibbon's Index ; — ^I mean in Gibbon's real 
Index, not the selections given as his Index by my critic.^ ** A.D. 365, 
the Alemanni iuvade Gaul ; 366 their defeat ; 368 Valentinian passes 
and fortifies the Rhine : " * so fortifies it, says Gibbon's text,^ as 

' Bishop Newton's words are as follows. " This period [of tranquillity] we may 
suppose to have continued, with some little intennisaion, from the reign qfOonstan- 
Hue to the death of Theodosius^ about 70 years.'' My citation of this is given by my 
critic p. clxv. 

Your recommendation of Bishop Newton occurs at p. 78 of the Signs of the 
Times : *'. Bishop Newton, to whose excellent Dissertations on the Prophecies none 
should be a stranger." « Gibbon iii. 195—200. » lb. 217—228, and iv. 17, 

* In my critic's, which he designates as '* the Contents prefixed to the 18th, ]9tb, 
22nd, 24th, 25th, and 26th chapters of Gibbon's history," sundry things are wanting : 
among others the notice here cited by me, ^' Valentinian passes and fortifies the Khine.*^ 
* Index ad ann. 368. ' « iv. 283. 
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" to secure the tranqiiiUity of Gaul during the Dine sabsequent year^ 
of the administration of Valentinian ; " i. e. to 377. In the years 
367, 368, 369 we read moreover of a Gothie war ; in which Valens, not 
waiting the attack, crossed the Danube to attack the Goths in their 0¥ni 
territory ; there defeated them, received their submission, and made 
a treaty ; the result c^ which was that they " remained in a state of 
tranquillity about six years, until violently impelled against the Roman 
empire by an innumerable host of Scythians," ^ i. e. of Huns. This 
brings us to 377. Yet agam, in a war with the Qnadi and Sarmatians 
on the Rhaetian and lUyrian frontier, Valentinian was similarly suc- 
cessful ; though not till after a primary partial success on the part of 
the barbarians. They too were then forced to submit.^ So that " the 
threatening tempest of barbarians, which so soon subverted the foun- 
dations of Roman greatness, was still repelled or suspended on the 
frontiers/* 

And so we come to the fatal epoch of the Visigoths' permitted pas- 
sage of the Danube, and consequent victory over Valens, a. d. 378, 
in the great battle of Adrianople, neax fifty years after Ck)nstantine's 
first and last campaign against the Goths : the result of which battle 
was the apparently imminent* destruction of the Roman empire. This 
epoch I note prominentiy, and in the very extract given by my critic, 
as that in which the tempest of the barbarians was established within 
the empire: adding however that they were " efiectually and at once" 
arrested by Theodosius. My critic quarrels with the word, " at once ; " 
saying that it was not till four years after that he brought them into a 
general submission.' Admitted ; but their progress vras at once ar- 
rested by his measures. His first victory over them dates as early as 
the year 379 : and every step that he took afterwards circumscribed 
their power, and made advance to their subjugation.^ The peace thus 
effected in 382 continued to Theodosius' death a. d. 395. And were 
not then the tempests of the barbarians still suspended ; though now, 
as I say expressly, within, not beyond the Roman Danubian frontier } 

If the reader will take the trouble to look into Gibbon's chronolo- 
gical index, (the same indeed that my critic has partially given at 
pp. clxii — clxiv,) I am sure he will see that I have faithfully extracted 
whatever bears on the question before us. And then, I am equally 
sure that he will not only have no hesitation at plenarily justifying 
me, but will also greatly marvel how my critic could ever have had the 

» iv. 322-327. » lb. 327—333. » clxviii. 

* Of this his first victory over them, and the other successes that continaed to 
follow, see the details in Tilleraout, or in Clinton's Fasti Romani. 
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4iardibood to chai^ me, on account of so representing matters, with 
falsehood. — ^As regards his mode of making out what may perchance 
by certain less thoughtful readers have been deemed a plausible 
case against me> I could I think easily have told it, even had I never 
read this part of the Strictures. The experienced jager becomes 
m time so acquainted with the tricks of his acquaintance Meister 
Fuchs} as to be able to conjecture pretty well, even by anticipation, 
his schemings and doings. Thus I too have become, by this time, 
sufficiently acquainted with the character, schemings, and doings of 
my antagonist, the critic of the North : and well could I have been 
sure, even beforehand, that the old tricks of misrepresentation and 
perversion would be recklessly resorted to, in order to make out, if 
possible, a case against the Horse. Accordingly we here find that 
instead of limiting Gibbon's statement about the suspending or re- 
pelling of the tempest, to those ** barbarians on the frontiers that sub- 
verted the foundations of Roman greatness," the reader is quietly 
and unconsciously led by my critic to suppose that the historian is 
speaking of " the tranquillity^* of the empire generally, with reference 
to all enemies, both foreign and civil.^ This done, he parades in 
contrast a notice of all kinds of warlike events that happened in the 
fifty years' between Constantine and Valens* defeat and death ; espe- 
cially the various Persian wbiq, and various ctvt7 wars, in the interval. 
Thus, the required Uberty being assumed of changing Gibbon's words, 
and Gibbon's sense, into his own quite different sense, behold, his object 
seems attainable, and the author of the Horse perhaps convicted of 
** falsehood." — ^Yet something more seemed still requisite to his com- 
plete triumph. Cannot he extend the time of which the Author of 
the Horse speaks, as well as affix a new and untrue sense to Gibbon's 
words ? So he makes the SeaUng Vision to extend in my Scheme to 
the year 430 ;^ just thirty-five years beyond the time really assigned it 
in the Horse ! ! Which done, and it being imprest on the unwary rea- 
der that the empire's perfect tranquillity ought to extend so far, he 
can then, in proof of the falsehood of the Author of the Horse, 
make parade yet further of all the fearful desolations of the empire by 

> See the History of the Fuchs, in the Natur-geschichtefur Kinder^ by G. Ch. Baff. 

■ '* The mere ' Contents ' prefixed to Gibbon*s History . . . supply enough to 
show that during his [Constantius^] reiffn, and after it also, the era of Augustine was 
not a period q/^ tranquillity/* p. ckii. Then comes the whole table of contents about 
Penian and etvU wars, as well as German or Gothic. The expression ^ period of 
tranquillity ** is Bishop Newton^s, not mine ; and he qualifies it by the clause ^* with 
some little intermission.'**— I myself allude subsidiarily to the Persian barbarians 
also. But the Goths and Germans were those I had chiefly in view ; and they are 
evidently those in Gibbon*s eye. ^ clxi, clxxvi — dxxviii. 
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Alaric and Genseric. — Rev<. Sir, my view of the nature and the chron^ 
ology of the Sealing and Palm-bearing Visions has been now so clearly 
stated, and the plain limited meaning moreover of Gibbon's sentence 
quoted by me, that aU my critic* s schemes and artifices will hence- 
forth only tarn against himself. How could he ever so lower himself 
as to make use of them ? 

I believe there is nothing more in the Strictures that needs obser- 
vation on my part ; unless it be my critic's burst of ironical indigna- 
tion at the close of his Section on the half-hour's silence, ^ against 
my speaking of the two alternative explanations of this half-hour's 
silence proffered by me in the Horse, as what might apply either the 
one, or the other, to the respite from the barbarian tempests daring 
the twelve or thirteen years of Theodosius. The very idea of an 
alternative is intolerable to him. " Truth admits not of an alterna- 
tive," Rev. Sir, do you not feel your brow contracting, and your ire 
rising, against this inconsiderate outbreak of the professed friend of 
yourself, and your Signs of the Times : remembering your own proffered 
alternative solutions of the ^vyoi as either a yoke or a balance in the 
drd Seal, each fitting alike, you say> to your solution ; and again 
those of your unfortunate eyamtov in Apoc. xiii, ** be/orey or, in his pre- 
sence P"^ — But, in truth, I need hardly say, that in perplexed and dif- 
ficult passages it is a custom of the best and most learned commenta- 
tors to suggest possible alternative explanations. Hov» in the nature 
of things, could it be otherwise ? 

In conclusion allow me to refer to yet one other point, not in the 
Strictures ; and to ask both yourself and my critic (as he professes 
to be your admirer in Apocal3rptic interpretation) what in the world 
becomes afterwards of your and his tempests of the winds : — ^winds held 
at the time of the Sealing and Palmbearing Vision by the four angels ; 
and destined, when not so restrained, to burst destructively upon the 
earth beneath them : but of which, unless let loose under the Trum- 
pets, (which is my view, in common with that of most of our other 
English expositors, and suits excellently well with the symbols of 
the Trumpets,) there is positively no mention whatsoever throughout 
the whole Apocalypse I 

I will not, however, dwell upon the point. You may possibly 
think that there has been already enough of matter for digestion in 
the present Letter. So I here conclude ; and am. Reverend Sir, 

Yours &c, 

E. B. E. 

^ p. cxcY. * See pp. 18, 64, 65 supra. 
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LETTER XI. 



the death^ resurrection, and ascension of the two witnesses, 
as explained in the horie. 

Reverend Sir, 

You see the subject of my present Letter. Our critic's remarks on 
my explanation of it occupy from p. cxcv to p. ccxxviii in his Stric- 
tures; or, including a supplemental notice of my solution of the 
temple-measuring with a reed like unto a rod, to p. ccxxxii. I feel a 
double satisfaction in entering on my reply to them : — Ist because the 
subject is most important, and that my explanation in its main his- 
torical points has not yet been subjected (except very slightly) to an 
opponent's criticism ;^ 2ndly, because it constitutes, as I am happy to 
say, the conclusion of my critic's attacks on the Horse : — the twelve 
or thirteen remaining pages of his Treatise being Uttle more than a 
tirade against the Church of England, and consequently that with 
which I have no need to trouble myself. 

** And when they [the two Witnesses] shall have finished [or, as 

^ I mean eapecially the point of the voice of anti-papal witnesdng seeming to have 
been silenced^ at the epoch to which I refer the apparent death of the Witnesses. 

Both Mr. Arnold (pp. 17 — 24) and Mr. Barker (pp. 47—54) touch upon my explan- 
ation of the prophecy, but only briefly. — Mr. A.'s chief subject was the Paulikiansy 
whom he endeaYoured to prove Manichean heretics ; a point on which, after a long 
and full discussion of the subject in the British Magazine, he has I believe found 
himself to have been entirely in error. Besides which he objected also, (though more 
in the way of expressing an opinion, or throwing out a joke, than of argument,) to the 
city of the Witnesses* apparent death being any but Jerusalem ; to the three and a-half 
days being construed, on the year-day principle, as three and a-hatf ^ears ; and to my 
historical explanation of the gift-sending after their death. — Mr. Barker contends 
also for the city of the Witnesses' death being Jerusalem; would have the wild Beast 
from ihe abyss to be yet future ; requires the rendering, " when they shall hsLvefnished " 
for &Tav TeAetrwo-t ; objects to my statement of burial being denied by the Lateran 
CounciV4^^ heretics ; and denies that the witness for Christ was ever silenced ; because ; /^ . ' / 
then, says he, the gates of hell would have prevailed against Christ's true Church. ] • .. .' 
Most of which points of objection will come up before us, as we proceed ; either in the 
present Letter, or in the Appendix. <• * / /• 

As regards however the main historic question as to the £eict of an apparent uni- 
versal silencing of antipapal testimony at the time I speak of, and as the result of 
the Papal war against the Witnesses, it has never I believe been subjected to an 
opponent's sifting before. — All other notices of my solution that I remember to have 
seen have b^en approbattory ; for the most part very warmly so. 
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I render the phrase,^ shaU have completed] their testimony, the Wild 
Beast that ascendeth out of the bottomless pit shall make war upon 
them ; and he shaU overcome them, and shaU kiU them. And their 
dead bodies shall lie ^ in the vXarcia of the Great City, which spiri- 
tually is called Sodom and Egypt, where also their ^ Lord was [or 
hath been] crucified. And they from^ the people, and kindreds, and 
tongues, and nations shall see their dead bodies three days and a 
half, and shall not suffer their bodies to be put in graves. And they 
that dwell on the earth shall rejoice over them, and make merry, and 
send gifts one to another ; because these two prophets tormented [or 
vexed]^ them that dweU on the earth. And after three days and a 
half the Spirit of life from God entered into them, and they stood 
upon their feet : and great fear fell on them that beheld thenu'^ 

Such is this famous prophecy of the death and resurrection of the 
two Witnesses : and my opinion is, as you know, that it was fulfilled 
in part at the ninth Session of the fifth Lateran General Council ; in 
part, very shortly after, at the Reformation. It is my premise to this 
explanation that we are to construe the two Apocalyptic Witnesses as 
symbolic of a competent but small succession of witnesses for Christ's 
truth, amidst the long-prevailing apostacy of professing Christendom : 
also that the otav rtXeaua-i rviv fMaprvptay avray means " when they 
shall have completed their testimony," i. e. made it complete, in regard 
of all the various points on which it had to be exprest ; also that 
the Beast from the abyss is identical with the Beast from the sea of 
Apoc. xiii, or the Popes and Popedom. Which premises having 
been laid down, I proceed thus to draw out my historical proof : — 
that there is traceable in history a continued succession of witnesses 
for gospel-truth, amidst the general apostacy of Christendom 
throughout the dark ages, downward from the seventh century; and 
that when these had completed their protest in regard of the various 
points of apostacy indicated in the Apocalypse itself, which was about 
the twelfth century, and. when the witnesses had come to be very 
much identified with the Waldenses and other cognate sects, then the 
Papal power, answering to the Apocaiyptic Wild Beast from the 
abyss, (a point elsewhere demonstrated by me) did make war upon 
them, and continue the war through the three centuries following, im- 

^ irav T€Xe<rfl0<rt rriP fiagrvptap avrctv. 

' Supplied in our translation ; not in the original. 
^ 6 Kvptof avTwy. So Griesbach, Scholz, and Tregelles. 

* CK T«y XOMVy &c. 

^ tfioffwuray ; a Terb so rendered 2 Pet. ii. 8 ; " vexed his righteous mviV* 
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placably and unweariedly : — that at length, as the 1 5th century drew to 
a close, and the 1 6th opened, the victory seemed clearly to pronounce 
itself on the side of the Papacy ; the mtnessing of the Waldenses, 
Widiffites, and others, being pretty much silenced, and the voice of 
the churches of the Bohemian protesters also very feeble : — ^that just 
at this juncture there was a Greneral Council held in the Lateran at 
Rome ; — ^Rome, the great imperial city of the seven hilla, and which 
moreover was spoken of notoriously, both before and at the time of 
the Council, as answering to the characters alike of Sodom and Egypt; 
and thus every way marked out, according to the Angel's own ex- 
planation^ a% the destined scene of the witnesses being looked upon 
as dead : so that the deputies of the Council, there meeting, would 
answer precisely to " those from the people and nations and tongues, 
assembled in the irXareia of the Great City," as figured in the Apo- 
calyptic description : — that at the 9th Session of this Council, May 
5, \b\4, there seemed to be no sign of any more open antipapal re- 
sistance or protest on the part of Waldensian, Bohemian, or other 
witnesses ; while the schismatics of the Conciliar party, who placed 
Councils above Popes, (some seeking therein the amelioration and 
reformation of the Church,) had expressly given in their submission : 
— ^fiiat then from the orator of the Council the cry of triumph was 
heard in the assembly, " Jam nemo reclamat, nullus obsistit ;" i. e. 
" Reclaimers and opposers against the Papal rule and religion there 
exist no more :" and again, ** The whole body of the Church is now 
seen subjected to its one head; i. e. to Thee the Pope:" — ^further, 
that there also followed rejoicing and mutual congratulations there- 
upon : — ^but that, exactly three years and a hal/siter, viz. on Oct. 31, 
1517, the witness was suddenly revived and renewed in greater 
strength than ever, to the terror of the Papists, by Luther and his 
brother Reformers ; that being the commencing sera of the great Refor- 
mation : a reformation soon accepted by kings and nations ; and ex- 
alted thereby, in God's Providence, to political elevation and power. 

So as to my explanation. As regards my critic's objections, they 
are directed, 1st, against my view of the Witnesses* death ; 2ndly, 
against that of their resurrection and ascension : and it will be conve- 
nient, I think, to consider them under those two heads, separately and 
successively. 

I. The Witnesses' death. 

Now there is a full half of the points here laid down by me that he 
makes no attempt to contest. He agrees with me in the view both of 
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the Two Witnesses meaning a succession of witnesses for Christ, and 
of the yewT'day system being true. He disputes not the propriety of 
my rendering of the irwf tcXco-wo'i ; or the fact of the witnessing of 
the Waldenses and others, agreeably with that rendering of the 
Greek word, having been nuide complete in the xiith century. Nor 
again (whatever may be his private sentiments) does he here inti- 
mate any objection either to my interpretation of tiie Wild Beast 
from the abyss as the Papal power ; to my asserted fioct of the Papacy 
having from the 12th century made war upon these witnesses, and 
murdered and reduced them as the 15th century was advancing; or 
to my view of the Great City, in which the Witnesses lay dead, being 
Papal Rome and its empire. On all which points however I give my 
proof elsewhere.^ — ^And what then his objections ? He has a prelimi- 
nary minor objection with reference to the smallness of the Lateran 
Council, as compared with the assemblage he considers spoken of 
in the Apocalyptic prophecy.^ But his main and grand objection is 
that, in point of hct, there was at the time, and on the occasion that 
I refer to, no killing of the Witnesses : the Bohemian heresy having 

^ On the rendering of the drav r^Xtcwn, and on the identity of Rome with the 
great city of the witnesses^ death, see my notices in tbe Appendix. 

As regards the other important point see p. 63 supri. The passage there referred to 
by me, in proof of the perfect identity of the Beast from the ataoiAgoc. xiii and Beast 
from the abyss of Apoc. xi. and xrii, is so decisive, that I consider all further argu- 
ment on the subject as a waste of words, after it has been once clearly propounded. 

For what is the case ? After a notice of " the great city^ or Babylon^ in Apoc. xvi, 
as the subject of the 7th Vial, an explanatory vision is given in Apoc. xvii of this 
Great Ciiy, figured as a harlot riding on the seven-headed ten-homed Beast from the 
abyss ; and a detailed explanation added by the angel both of the mystery of the 
Be€tst and of the Woman ; the latter being declared to be the dty of seven hills that 
ntleth over the Jdngs of the earth. Then follows in Apoc. xviii a virion of the &11 of 
this Great City^ the mystic Babylon : then in Apoc. xix a vision, in which {he Beast 
'(to Briptov) and the kings of the earth, are seen gathered together to make war 
against Christ : the result being that ** the Beast is taken, and with him the False 
Prophet that wrought miracles before him ; ** and both then cast together into the 
lake of fire : which latter, the False Prophet, is by all admitted to be the two-homed 
lamb-Woe Beast that wrought signs before the Beast from the sea, of Apoc. xiii. 

Now is it credible, is it possible, that so speedily after the vision and explana- 
tion in Apoc. xvii about the Beast from the abyss and his Great City, and with nothing 
scarcely intervening but a vision of the destruction of the Great City, the words 
'* And I saw the Beast,'*'* next occurring, should have no reference whatsoever to the 
aforesaid Beast from the abyss of Apoc. xvii, just preceding ; but, shooting fiir over 
that chapter, should refer back for its explanation to another vision of what the hypo- 
thesis that I oppose would have to be quite a different Beast, (though also seven- 
headed, ten-homed, and a murderer of the saints,) described six chapters before ? 
Besides that, if these two Beasts be different, then of the Beast from the abysses de- 
stmction and end (though declared in Apoc. xvii. 8 to be destined to perdition) nothing 
is ever told us. Its Apocalyptic history is a mere broken unfinished firagment 
■ cxcix, ccv, ccvi. 
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flourished at the time, and moreover the Lateran Council done nothing 
to put it down. In proof of these two points, hesides a quotation 
from Mansi (the Editor of Raynaldus' Annals) stating both that at 
the time of the Lateran Council the Bohemian heresy flourished, and 
also that nothing about it is found in the Decrees of the Council,' he 
adduces further the much more important cotemporary evidence of the 
Popes and Orators of the Council, Thus as to the object of the Coun- 
cil, (in spite of those words in the Bull of Summons cited by me, 
'' schismatum vero et hseresum totalem extirpationem,") the orator 
Alexius of the drd Session is quoted, declaring it a matter of comfort 
that none of their labours had to do with heresies :^ — ^while yet, in 
proof of the grand fact of heresies still flourishing, alike the words of 
the preacher of the 1st Session are cited as implpng it, '' Infidelity 
and heresy greatly troubles us ;" ^ and the orator of the 9th Session 
declared to have confirmed it, both otherwise, and especially by speak- 
ing of the duty of the assembled members of Council watching for 
the extirpation of pullulating heresies ;* also, yet again, the Pope's 
Bull of the same date and Session, calling on the Cardinals to labor, 
among other things, to acquaint themselves with whatever countries 
might be afiected by heresy.* Besides that, finally, in a Bull of the 
year 1518 the Pope speaks of the kingdom of Bohemia having been 
long tainted with the plague of heresy.^ So that on the whole, my 
critic argues, instecul of Christ's witnesses having been slain or si- 
lenced at the famous 9th Session of May 5, 1514, we have proof that 
at that time ** the witnesses of Jesus maintained their testimony, 
throughout more than a whole kingdom :" 7 and that although in- 
deed there were triumphs and rejoicings in the Council for the heal- 
ing of the Pisan schism, yet both Pope and Mother Church were 
troubled alike at the beginning of the Council, and all through the 
Council, and after the Council, at the continued and wide-spread pre* 
valence of this pestilent heresy.® — ^There are added a minor objection 
or two, (chiefly after Mr. Arnold, whose leadership is of course never 
acknowledged,) about the gifts and mutual congratulations ; and also 
about the denial of burial to heretics. The main points however 
are what I have dwelt on. 

I hope and think, Rev<*. Sir, that you will acknowledge that I have 
fairly exprest my critic's views and arguments, though in brief. Cer- 
tainly I have put them into a Uttle better order than they appear in 
the Strictures : where they are scattered, here and there, with Uttle re- 

^ cxciz, ccvii. * czciz. ' ccxi. * ccxvi. 

* cc,ccii,ccvii. " cciv, ccvii. ^ ccxi. ® Ibid. 
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gard to date and chnmology, and midtiform repetition too, (witness 
my very references,) in a manner both to confuse and to weary. But 
it has been a prime object with me in no wise to misrepresent, and m 
no wise to weaken, his arguments. 

Now the startling conclusion at which my critic thus arrives might, 
methinks, have well made him pause, and consider whether there 
must not have been some grand error in his argumentations to lead 
him to it. For, not to mention the inconsistency of this notion of the 
continued establishment of the old heresies, during the Council's sit- 
tings, throughout the whole kingdom of Bohemia, with the language 
of both Pope and orators in Council, rightly understood, (a subject on 
which we shall enter better afterwards,) there was to be considered 
also its direct contradiction to the concurrent historical testimonies 
cited by me, with reference to the general silencing of antipapal 
testimony just before the Reformation. So, for example, that 
of the writer on the Reformation in the Encyclopedia Britannica; 
saying, that just before Luther^s reforming voice, " every thing 
was quiet, every heretic exterminated, and the whole Christian 
world supinely acquiescing in the enormous absurdities inculcated 
by the Romish Church." So that of Milner, saying that ** the 
sixteenth century opened with a prospect of all others the most 
gloomy : the Waldenses being too feeble to molest the Popedom ; and 
the Hussites worn out by a long series of contentions, and at length 
reduced to silence." So that of Mosheim, saying that at that time 
** no danger seemed to threaten the Roman Pontiflf : the agitations 
previously excited by the Waldenses, Albigenses, &c, having been 
suppressed by counsel and the sword ; and the wretched surviving 
remnant of the Bohemian heretics being an object rather of contempt 
than fear." Can it be possible, my critic might surely have thought 
within himself, that such could have been the declared judgment of 
an ecclesiastical historian hke Mosheim : while in real truth the whole 
Bohemian kingdom was in revolt against the Papal supremacy ; and 
a witnessing for the truth of the gospel rife throughout its whole 
length and breadth, yea, and yet beyond it ? 

For I must beg you Rev. Sir, and my other readers, to under- 
stand most distinctly, that instead of " my whole proof [on this main 
point of the then apparent silencing of all antipapal testimony,] 
lying in the exclamation of one orator, * Jam nemo reclamat, nrdlus 
obsistit,' " so as my critic at p. cciv asserts, nothing can be*' more 
utterly untrue. My basis on this point is an abundantly broad one. 
My words are these : " I deem it essential, in order to a satisfactory 
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solution of the question, [i.e. of the time of the * death of the witnesses,' 
or ' complete silencing, and apparent extermination before Christen- 
dom/ of witnesses for Christ's truth against the Papacy,] that the 
period fixed on should be that at which, — not by prophetic commen- 
tators' partial representations, but by common consent of historians, — 
the voice of antipapal testimony was most effectually silenced through- 
out Europe ; and the Papacy (though with some quick following re- 
action, as the Apocalyptic sequel signified) most triumphant."^ And 
then, as a sample and selection, I give the quotations already cited 
from the historian in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, from Milner, and 
from Mosheim. — ^To whose testimony what replies my critic ? After 
his wonted habit he passes it over in as total silence as if he had ne- 
ver read it ; and then declares, as we have seen, that my whole case 
rests on the single exclamation of the one orator in the Council. 

Under the circumstance of this his suppression of so important a 
part of my case, I think it right to add at once two or three fresh 
general testimonials to the same efiect from other historians ; — cotem- 
porary historians as well as modern. Papal as well as Protestant. 
(Others will occur as we go on.) And, since he has also suppressed 
another very important notification in the Horse, bearing on this sub- 
ject, I mean the distinction between those of the Bohemian heretics 
who might rightly be deemed witnesses for Christ, and those who 
might not, it will be necessary to add further a more particular his- 
torical sketch on that specific Bohemian point also. — ^The reader will 
then be better prepared to enter with intelligence on a consideration 
of the concihar documents referred to by my critic ; and to appreciate 
their real force and meaning. 

1. As regards the additional general historic testimonies that I spoke 
of, let me begin with Cardinal Pallavicini, the celebrated historian 
of the Council of Trent. In his sketch then of the state of things at 
the beginning of the I6th century, given in the introductory chapter 
of his History, after mentioning that the Greek schism and heresy still 
continued in the East, and had been visited by the tremendous judg- 
ment of the Turks, and fall of Constantinople, he goes on to say that 
*' in the West the true faith flourished, with scarce any contamination 
attaching to it ; there remaining only, almost invisible, certain minute 
stains of ignoble and despised heresies, followed by a Uttle flock of 
rustic and rude men ; the remnant either of the anc ient W aldenses, 
or of the followers of John Huss, who had been condemned and 
» Horae ii. 372, 373. 
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burnt a century before in the council of Constance." ^ Then, after 
mentioning that there was for a while a fear of calamities of similar 
kind, from the contentions of certain princes (evidently meaning 
Louis XII and Francis I more particularly) with the head of the 
catholic religion, i. e. the Pope, he adds that all these differences were 
however happily composed [viz. at the time of the Lateran council] ; 
and that it was from a weaker and meaner author [viz. Luther] that 
the great ruin of European Christendom arose. 

To much the same effect Henry the Ylllth, writing against Luther, 
speaks of the men of the antecedent generation having forced heresy 
to hide itself within certain confines of Bohemia, Uke a wild beast in 
a den.^ — And Cochlaus, the devoted papal antagonist of the early Re- 
formation, in his Hussite History concludes with saying, that from 
1490 Bohemia became and continued obedient to catholic kings.^ 

M. Monastier, a worthy Waldensian pastor, in his recently pub- 
^ / . lished History of the Waldenses, Vol. i. pp. 190 — 192, speaks of the 

Waldensian population in the vallies of Piedmont after the peace of 
1489 as ** affaiinie, appauvrie, decim^e, craignant de nouvelles per- 
secutions, spectatrice timor^e des souffi*ances isole^s de ceux de ses 
enfans qui se hasardaient dans les plaines du Piemont, et que I'ln- 
quisition y faisoit arret^r : " and tells how in unjustifiable manner, to 
save themselves, they too generally pretended conformity to the papal 
religion, and attended mass. But in this moment of imminent dan- 
ger, he adds, Jesus interposed to deliver his Vaudois church, " en 
lui faisant parvenir la nouvelle de son triomphe sur T Antichrist, par 
la Reformation." 

Once more. Dean Waddington, at the close of his History of the 
Church before the Reformation, Vol. iii. p. 391, writes thus. " Thus 
was it at the beginning of the Reformation. Never was the Court of 
Rome more confident in the sense of security than at that instant. 
The various heresies, which had so long disturbed the Church were for 

' *' Nel occidente la vera fide fioriva per poco incontaminata : rimandosi quasi in- 
yisibili alcune minute macchie d^gnobili e disprezzate eresie, aeguitate da picciol gregge 
d^uomini rastici e idioti : che eran reliquie o degli antichi Valdesi, o de* seguaci di 
Giovanni Hubs." Pallavicin. Hist. Vol. i. p. 17. (Milan. 1831.) 

' " Hactenus tamen profeceront ut earn, velut peruiciosam belluam, intr^ quosdam 
Bohemiee tenninos, velut in speluncam, clauderent atque cohibeient" Spicilegium 
Romanum, by Cardinal Mai, Tom. iii. p. 747. 

^ " Ab eo tempore usque in hunc diem regnum Bohemiae Catholicis parait regibns ; 
quemadmodum ante Georgii [Podibrad] regimen fecerat." Cochloeus Hist, Hussit. 
B. xii. ad fin.— Cofn^ntW more particular details of the Bohemian history of this period 
vfiW be considered a little later. 
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the most part dismayed and silenced : &c." And again, in his more 
recent History of the Church at the Reformation^ i. 8, 9 : *' All 
these sources of confidence the chiefs of the Church surveyed from 
the chambers of their pride with inconsiderate exultation. . . . And 
when they turned <^oreover to compare their present circumstances 
with those of preceding times, they found even additional motives 
for their great contentment. At no former period were the domi- 
nions of the Church more ample in extent, more tranquil in subordi- 
nation. Her repose was disturbed by no aggression from without, 
by no discord from within : not a prince or state was in arms against 
her : but all combined to tender their general profession of honor 
and homage. Nor^was there any sort of schism within. The Pope 
and his cardinals were in cordial co-operation ; and the monastid 
bodies were united, if not in good will towards each other, or even in 
indiscriminate affection towards a partial master, yet in every out"- 
ward mark of respect and affection. No heresy of any threatening 
importance rent the vestment of St> Peter. That of the Bohemians 
had been stained by so much blood, and defaced by so many mutual 
acts of crime and outrage, that the clamor of the Papists had suc- 
ceeded in bringing it into very general contempt, and repressing its 
progress. The sect of the Vaudois was obscure and harmless ; and 
the disciples of Wicliff formed but an insignificant faction in a remote 
province of the Universal Empire." 

I might multiply abundantly more historical testimony to the 
same effect.^ What has been cited however may suffice. 

Next, 2ndly, as to those of the Bohemian heretics to whom the 
Hor» specially refers as Chris fs witnesses, viz. the United Brethren ; 
and the distinction between them and the CalixtinesJ^ A point this of 

^ e. g. M. Merle D'^Avbigni thus writes, ii. 99, about the Bohemian heretics. ** La 
flamme de reformation qui depuis long terns avoit lUi en Boh^me, y avait et^ preaque 
eteinte dans le sang. Neanmoins de tristes debris, echapp^es au carnage, subsistaient 
encore pour voir le jour que Huss avait pressenti.*' — And Schrokh, in his ChristUche 
Kirchen Geschiehte sett der Rejbrmation, Theil i p. 75 ; " Die Waldenser, Wikliffiten, 
und Uussiten waren entweder durch ihrer Uebermacht ganz vemichtet, oder zu sd 
schwachen Ueberbleibsalen heruntergebracht worden^ dass diese froh seyn mussten^ 
bin and wieder, nur noch geduldet zu werden.'^ 

* *' The Ccdiaetines^ I observe,*' Vol. ii. p. 27, '* the less decided and spiritual of the 
dissentients, were incited against the Taboriies the niore spiritual : which latter had 
already indeed, since the year 1457, formed a distinct Church, under the name of the 
United Brethren, And the civil persecution thence arising proved to this little rem- 
nant more bitter and more murderous than all they had suffered, in common with the 
rest, from external war.'' Again, in my chapter on the Witnesses' death (ibid 
p. 384), I speak of these Bohemian Brethren as those that w^re specially to be noted, 
in the allusions of the conciliar documents to Bohemian heretics. 

Q 
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the greatest importance ; because, as indeed it needs hardly to be 
stated^ a person or a sect might in many and various cases have 
been counted heretical by Rome, and yet in no wise have answered to 
the' character of witnessing for Christ. So it was in regard to the 
great body of the Bohemian Caliatines, at the tiu)^ referred to. 

Let me briefly sketch the history of the two Sects. Some 80 or 100 
years then before the period under discussion, i. e. about the time of 
the Council of Constance, a. d. 1414, the question of the necessity 
of the sacramental cup, (calix,) as well as bread, to the salvation of 
the laity, had been mooted in Bohemia ; and the affirmative asserted 
by Huss, as well as by Jacobellus and other Bohemian divines. 
Hence, soon after Huss's death, the first Bohemian rehgious war : a 
war in which Zisca^s name became &mous ; and under whom the 
mountain city of Tabor was founded, as the dissidents' strong hold. 
Not long after this, there arose a separation between the more decided 
dissentients of the party, and those who di£fered from Rome only, or 
almost only, on the question of the cup : a separation which contin^ 
ued ever after ; the former being called henceforth Taborites, the 
latter Calistines, or Utraquists. In the Council of Basle, held a. d. 
431, the use of the cup having been accorded to the Bohemian laity, 
there was a reconciliation between the Calixtines and the Catholics ; 
and war made by them conjointly on the Taborites, who were in the 
year 1434 defeated, and forced to submit. The Pope however and 
Emperor Sigismund having soon after refused to admit the allow- 
ance of the cup, agreeably with the Basle ** Compact," dissensions 
again arose between Calixtines and CathoUcs : in the midst of which 
dissensions, and very much through the influence of the Calixtine 
chief and archbishop Rokyczan, Creorge Podiebrad ascended the Bo- 
hemian throne ; and had a consequently stormy reign of some 1 3 years, 
from 1458 to 1471. — It was shortly before his accession, a.d. 1453, 
that Tabor was subdued, in an internal war between the Calixtines 
and Taborites : after which the Taborites, as a distinct party, very 
much disappear from history. Their purer and more spiritual doc- 
trines, however, having in the mean while made some progress among 
the Calixtines themselves, a new party arose to which many of the 
Taborite survivors also united themselves : and which at length in 
1457, under the name of the '* United Brethren,^' separated itself en- 
tirely from the Roman Church. Under Podiebrad and Rokyczan a 
severe persecution arose from the side of the Calixtine chiefs against 
them : the latter thus wishing to reconcile themselves with the Pope, 
though without the abandonment of their one and almost only point 
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of dij9erence. And so, during the remainder bf Podiebrad's reign, 
" the Brethren were compelled to conceal themselves," says Come- < 
nius, " in deserts and caves/'^ — ^Then in 1471 began on Podiebrad's 
death, the long reign of the Polish prince Wladislas : who in 1490 be- 
came king of Hungary, as well as king of Bohemia ; and lived to the 
year 1516, or near to the close of the liateran council. Although 
himself a Koman Catholic, (and from the date of his accession, as 
Cochloeus states in my brief extract already cited. Catholic kings con- 
tinued thenceforward to sit on the Bohemian throne,) yet, after cer- 
tain Cahxtine insurrectionary disturbances, it was agreed by him to 
adhere to the compact of the Basle Council, and permit the use of 
the cup to the Calixtine laity : whence a general peace between 
Catholics and Calixtines, (except during a sharp temporary outbreak 
of Calixtine spirit in the years 1504, 1505,)* to the end of his reign.s^ 
— ^Not so however with the little despised sect of the United Brethren. ) 
In 1499 Eomish Inquisitors persecuted them, under the appellation of ) 
WaMenses and Picards, In 1503 their meetings were interdicted by the ^ 
king, and they were required to join themselves either to the Catho- 
hcs or Calixtines. Then began their touching and beautiful Apologies, 
addrest to king Wladislas. They had already in 1494 discussed 
among themselves the important question, *' Why separate from the \ 
Roman Church. Is it right ? *' And they had come to the conclu- / 
sion that the duty was incumbent on them, not so much on account 
of the godless life of many of the Romanists ; but much more be- 
cause of the false opinions held by Romanists about rehgion gene- 
rally, and the Roman Church's forcing all to receive them. This 
conclusion come to, they persisted in their course, and braved the . 
consequences. Then persecution foUowed. It seems that it was 
more especially on account of their views respecting the Holy Sacra- 
ment, and because they would not fall down before the consecrated 
hoBt, that they had been calumniated before king Wladislas ; and this 
with such bitterness, as if ** they were men not worthy even of fire, 
but only to be thrown to wild beasts."^ 

Their first Apology was written and sent after the King, who had 
then gone into his kingdom of Hungary, in consequence of an order 
issued by him that they should be expelled from all his towns, their 
assemblies forbidden, and no intercourse allowed with them. It was 
unsuccessful : and shortly after the King issued a more stringent 
command, that they should be brought up for judgment before the 

* Hist. Persec. p. 67. The whole brief chapter is very interesting. 
' Raynaldas Vol. zzz, ad ann. 1504. " Schr(>kh, Theil 34, p. 750. 

Q2 
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secular and spiritual powers at Prague ; and expelled from the land, 
even " as murderers and heretics." Then in 1507 and 1508 they 
drew up, and sent to him, two fresh and fuller Apologies. I suhjoin 
in a Note a view of their contents, abstracted from Schrokh; in 
order that it may appear how truly, how admirably, they answered to 
the character of sackcloth^robed witnesses for Christ's truth against 
the superstitions and errors of the Papacy.^ — ^The persecution, how- 

* In their Ist Apology, as a reason of separation from the Romish charch, they men- 
tioned the frightful wickedness and pride of the Romish prelates, who had brought 
the whole kingdom into such disorder ; repeated the same view that they had ex- 
prest before about the Lord's Supper, in which they could not see a trace of transtA- 
ataniiaium^ the bread and wine being the spiritual body and blood of Christ ; assert- 
ed, moreover, the need of participation in either kind, and denied the adoration of 
the sacrament, because never practised by the apostles. About the Virgin Mary 
they believed what the Scriptures said to her honor ; not what idle men believed 
Buperstitiously about her and the saints. As to the saints, they reckoned them to be 
such who had the special testimony of Scripture ; while, respecting all the rest, they 
considered it should be left as a matter of opinion and of hope. On the whole they 
contended that they were no heretics^ as their doctrine was all according to Scripture. 

In their 2nd Apology they again combated the doctrine of transubstantiation, as 
against Christ's words of institution of the Lord's Supper ; traced up the priests' 
consecration, as not from the Pope, but from Christ the Church's head ; and re- 
peated that, like the ancient saints, they gave not to the Virgin Mary that rever- 
ence which was only due to God and Christ. They then spoke of a double purifying 
fire ; — one in this world, about which there is the certain warrant of Scripture ; viz. 
when men in God's grace, and enjoying the benefit of Christ's merits and the Spirit's 
^sanctification, with faith hope and love, are by the sufferings of this world, through 
God's word, with true repentance accompanying, and works of mercy in God's service, 
the enjoyment of sacraments also, and perseverance until death, purified unto eternal 
life : (for 1 Cor. iii. 13, they averred, was only meant of the troubles of this life :) the 
other in a future life, which is however uncertain ; because scripture says nothing 
about it, nor the primitive church, nor indeed the church for a long time after. They 
added that, not long before, Thomas Aquinas had discovered a third purifying^ fire 
in hell : though Augustine thought on this point very differently. As regarded the 
appointed Church-ordinances, they observed not the many that led to error, and 
were a cause of idolatry, fiEilse hope, and superstition.— On the Lord's Supper they 
declared as before, that it was not to be adored : that the highest reverence to God 
was the observance of his commandments ; and adoration of the sacrament was never 
commanded by him. It was certain from Scripture that Christ with his body and 
blood, in his natural substance and personal essence, is not present here until the end 
of the world, but is at the right hand of God : in regard of which corporal substance 
he cannot, be multiplied, but continues one and entire, truly and really, in heaven. 
Nor can he be eaten corporally, but only spiritually by the faithful ; so as is said ia 
John ri. 68. Spiritually however, and in respect of his strength and power to bless, 
he is present everywhere.— -With regard to their charges of degeneracy against 'the 
Romish church, they show by quotations from St. Bernard and Petrarch that they 
were not the first to urge them. 

I have abstracted the above from SchrSckh's Church History, Thcil,34, pp.|752-- 
755 ; this being the most copious and trustworthy history on the subject,'!that I was 
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ever, still continued. In 1510 another sanguinary edict was past, as 
I find stated in Comenius : '* in the troubles whence arising nearly 
all the ministers of the United Brethren were expelled ; nor could 
there be divine service except in secret." ^ He gives a hst of six 
persons who were at this time seized by the Romanists, and burnt 
at the stake ; — men that exhibited on the occasion the genuine spirit 
of Christian martyrs : declaring Christ to be the Shepherd of their 
souls, not the Pope or the Priest ; rejecting the offer of reprieve and 
of life that was conditionally made them ; and cheerfully undergoing 
the torturing death of fire.^ The Calixtines, who now, says Comenius^ 
" were obliged to fawn on the Roman Pope and Bishops," ^ joined 
with the Romanists in the persecution. In 1511 they seized Andreas 
Poliwka, as related by the same historian Comenius ; and impris- 
oned, tortured, and in fine burnt him at the stake .^ He seems 
• to have been the last of the Bohemian martyrs before the Reforma- 
tion ; at least the last whose name is on record. — Then, the next 
year^ the 5th Lateran Council met at Rome. 

And now. Reverend Sir^ I think that both yourself and my other 
readers will be sufficiently prepared, not merely to estimate the enor- 
mity of my critic's mistake in supposing that, at this time, *' through- 
out more than a whole kingdom [viz. that of Bohemia], the witnesses 
of Jesus maintained their testimony," but also to enter with intelU- 
gence into a review of those various historic facts and details connected 
with the 5th Lateran Council, that have been commented on by him 
in comparison with the prophecy before us : ever and most particu- 
larly remembering in this review, because a point ever and most par- 
ticularly misrepresented by my critic, that it was, as before said,^ the 

able to procure while writing these Letters at Rome. In Dapin's Bibliotheque the 
reader will also find a notice of these Apologies. — Bost in his Histoire des Freres 
Morayes, p. 95, mentions the interesting fact of the Brethren having made, and in 
1490 printed, a translation of the Bible into Bohemian. 

^ _Coraeniu8, p. 85. \J^' ^^' 

* lb. 96; " Quibus annis exactis [i. e. a.d. 1507] rursum Papae et episcopis ejus 
blandiri coacti sunt. Tarn misera fait istorum servitus, qui ab Antichristo recessisse 
Tideri volentes, sub signis ejus tamen militare non dubitabant."— " Les Frires^*^ sayg 
Bost on the year 1510, " resterent les seuls de/enseurs de la verite en Boheme et en 
Moravie." * p. 90—92. 

^ See p. 219 supra. — As the point is one of essential importance, it may be well to 
insert an extract from my historical comment, bearing on it, in the Horse. 

After tracing the progress of the Papal war of extermination against Christ^s anti- 
papal witnesses, from the end of the 12th to the end of the 15th century, I thus close 
my historic sketch: ^' It was marvellous, considering the might arrayed against 
them, that these witnesses endured as they did. Through not the 13th only, but the 
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Beast from the abyss, through his long war, that was to be the wit- 
nesses' slayer ; the deputies met in his great city being only the par- 
ticipators in, and observers of, his final triumph. " And when they (the 
two sackdoth-robed witnesses) shall have made complete their tes- 
timony," (so the prophecy nins,) " the Beast that is to arise from 
the abyss shall make war upon them, and he shall conquer them ; 
and their dead bodies shall lie in the vXarcia of the Great City, 
which is spiritually called Sodom and Egypt. . . . And they from 
the peoples and kindreds, &c., shall see their dead bodies 3| days, 
and shall not suffer their bodies to be put into graves. And they 
that dwell on the earth shall rejoice over them, and make merry, and 
send gifts to one another. . . . And after 3f days the Spirit of life from 
Grod entered into them, &c." — So now to the Lateran Council, ia 
which I think to see the fulfilment of the Apocalyptic prophecy, (espe- 
ciaUy on occasion of its 9th Session, May 5, 1514,) and to my 
critic's many and various objections against this application of the pro • 
phecy : those same objections of which, in order that I might at 
once possess my readers with his mind, I have already presented 
some time ago a brief and general summary.^ 

1st, then, he objects to the smallness of the assemblage of deputies 
at the Lateran Council,' as if not answering to the Apocalyptic pre- 
dicted gathering in the great city. " It consisted of but fifteen cardi- 
nals, [120]^ archbishops and bishops, aU Italians , and six abbots." So 
my critic, from Dupin's Abridgment, at p. cxcvii : and he afterwards 
three times over reverts to the same objection ;^at p. ccv sarcastically 
ridiculing the idea of '* these 120 bishops, (or 140,) all Italians ac- 
cording to Dupin, being multiplied into the kindreds and nations, &c. ;" 
or, as at p. ccvii, " of these assembled bishops constituting the people 
and kindreds and tongues and nations, that dwell upon the earth ;" 
and much the same at p. ccvi. '* Truth is stem," adds my critic, after 
the sentence that I have cited from his p. ccv : and in her sternness of 

14th and 15th centuries also, in spite of racks and prisons, of the sword and of the 
flame, their voice was still raised in protestation against the lies of Popery, and for the 
truth as it is ii\ Jesus. At length however, as the 15th century drew to a close, after 
a furious renewal of crusades against the Waldensea of Dauphiny and Piedmont, and 
the purer surviving section of the Hussites in Bohemia, the attainment of the Papal 
object seemed at hand, and victory nearer and more near within its grasp. It was 
just what had been predicted. For ' the wild Beast from the abyss shall make war 
on them,* was not the whole of the prophecy. It had been added, ' And he shall 
conquer them, and he shall kill them." " Horse ii. 371. ^ See pp. 220, 221 supra. 
' The numeral is here omitted by my critic, apparently through mistake, but given 
elsewhere. 
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course, he would have it supposed, terrible on this point against the 
Horse. But surely the sternness of her wrath must be against the 
accuser, not the book accused ; considering the multiform misrepre- 
sentations of which, after his wonted habit, he has been guilty in this 
matter : — 1st misrepresenting the Apocalyptic prophecy as if it described 
the assemblage present in the vXareia of the great city, on occasion 
of the witnesses' apparent death, to be the kindreds and nations and 
peoples ; whereas it says, " those out of the kindreds and nations, 
&c/* i. e. deputies from them : ^ — 2ndly, misrepresenting me, as if 
I had represented the Lateran Council as ** constituting" the kind- 
reds and nations, &c. ; whereas I insist strongly on the Apocalyptic 
prophecy depicting, and the Lateran Council presenting to us ac- 
cordingly, mere deputies from the several nations and people :* — 3dly, 
misrepresentmg history, as if the bishops, " all Italians,^* were the 
only persons present ; and consequently no representative deputies 
from other nations and people : whereas both history and the Horse 
speak of ambassadors being also present ; ambassadors from the 
various nations of Christendom.^ — ^In feictit appears from the pubHshed 
records of the Council, that frt>m those states of Papal Christendom 
which sent not Bishops, plenipotentiary lay ambassadors, or orators, 
had arrived ; to declare the adherence to the Council of their respec- 
tive kings or nations, and attend at its sittings and deliberations. 
Thus, in the list of the subscribers to the 8th Session, Harduin gives 
the names of representative prelates, or orators, from the Emperor 
Maximilian, the kings of France, Spain, Portugal, England, Poland, 
the Marquisate of Brandenburg, and Republics or Free Cities of Ve- 
nice, Florence, Mantua, Rhodes. The number of names actually 
printed is 162 : and it is added by Harduin that there were besides 
very many others ; ** et alii quamplures domini ecclesiastici et ssecu- 
lares, auditores rotse, et clerici earners, ac in diversis £acultatibus doc- 
tores.'* In fact, being constituted of deputies, lay or clerical, from 
all the different states of Europe, it was truly and evidently a General 
Council of Western Christendom ; so as indeed my critic himself fully 
admits.^ — ^Which admission however being made, what are we to 
think of his attempts at depreciating and ridiculing the Council, on 

1 Kcu pK^etriv €K twv \a»v k.t.A. not, Kai fi\o^8<rtv ol \aoi ir.r.X. ' Hone ii. 381. 

* Thus at p. 76 of my 2nd Volume, a passage referred to in my Chapter on the 
Witne^es^ Death, I notice as present ** the ambassadors also, and generals of the 
religious orders ; besides the Patriarchs of Alexandria and Antioch, and other eccle- 
aastics from beyond the seas : the whole, under Pope Leo's presidency, constituting 
the Council General, as they say, or representative body of the Church Universal.** 
* p. cxcviii. 
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. ticcoant of the smallness of the numhers (as he would have it) as- 
semhled : saying that a man can scarce walk down a street, or enter 
a caf6 at Rome, or mount a Mediterranean steamer, without seeing 
more people and kindreds and tongues than in the assembled Council 
of the Lateran !' I venture to think that though walking down the 
Strand in London we meet with a hundred times more persons than 
in our House of Commons, yet there is something a little more august 
in the constituent body of the latter than of the former : and that it 
would be there that, in regard of any grand social or political event, 
whereby the welfare of the British Commonwealth might be affected, 
we should look for the eye and ear and heart of the nation ; not 
among the more multitudinous assemblages in the London streets. 

2hdly, and with reference to the part borne by the Council in the 
completed silencing of the witnesses, conjointly with its presiding 
Head the Pope, my critic throws out preliminarily a kind of insinuation 
agaiust me, as if there was any thing but truth in my statement of 
the terms of the Bull of Convocation, schismatum vero et here- 
sum totalem extirpationem, ad ecclesia exaltationem, ^' being the first 
thing to meet the eye :" an insinuation which he has reiterated, 
after his fashion, again and again against the Horse, Thus at p, 
cxcvii, after citing an extract from Dupin's Abridgement, which 
says nothing of the bulls of Convocation, he exclaims triumphantly ; 
'* The reader will see whether the particular subject referred to is 
the first thing, or the last, that meets our eye, or whether our eye 
qan meet it at all." And so again at pp. cciii and ccviii ; it being 
stated by him that it is only part of a single sentence •* of no brief 
document" in Harduin.^ Now I must beg to say, that those words 
of mine, ^' the very first thing that meets our view in the Council's 
proceedings," exprest the simple and exact truths as regarded myself 
and my own researches on the subject. For in preparing my original 
Paper on the subject for the " Investigator »" a Periodical then pub- 
lished on Prophecy,* my references about the Council were made to 
Bossuefs notice respecting it in his "Defensio Declarationis Cleri Gal- 
licani," ch, 39 ; (as I did not at that time possess Hardum ;) where 
the^following is the one brief notice of the Council's convocation : — 
"Quo^tempqre Julius ii Concilivim Lateranense convocavit ' adecclesia 

' p. pcvi, 
' At p. ccii|he even^applies this expression of mine about the extract from the Bull 
of Convocation, to quite another eatrad from quite another Bull ; of which, he says, it 
formed **■ only about one 60th part " : and " judge how Mr. E.'s question should be 
answered, 'Is not the first thing that meets the eye &c.' " 

' The Paper is referred to in my Preface to t^e 2nd Edition of the Horae. 
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esaltationem, unitatem, reformatumem^ schismatum vera 
talem extirpationem ;' invitavitque omnes at ad tarn laudabile opus &c? 
I must say I envy not that man's spirit, who seems almost incapable of 
giving another man credit for loving and speaking the truth. — But, to 
proceed ; my critic further argues that whatever might be the stated 
object of the Council on this head in its Bull of Convocation, the 
Council certainly did nothing towards the extermination of heretics, 
or slaying of antipapal witnesses. " Mansi adduces facts in defence 
of the Council," says my critic, '* which might have set aside the 
possibility of another question having been ever raised, especially for 
the first time after the lapse of more than three centuries, as to that 
Council having accomphshed the death of the witnesses of Jesus : " 
adducing ''Alexius' declaration that the only comfort was that none 
of their labors had reference to heresies, which gave rise to many 
Councils ;" and affirming that '' nothing pertaining to the Bohemian 
heresy, which alone then flourished, is found among the decrees of 
the Council." ^ To all which my answers are very simple and ob- 
vious. 1 . It was not the death of the witnesses that the Council, 
according to the Apocalyptic prediction, as already remarked, had to 
accomplish ; (i. e. of itself, and as independent of the Beast or Pope- 
dom ;) but to recognize its accomphshment as already eflected by the 
wars of the Beast from the abyss against them ; or, if any thing more 
was still wanting thereto, then to see it completed by him, ere the 
Council's breaking up, so as to make it recognizable. — 2. Whatever 
Mansi might say of the decrees of the Council, there certainly was a 
proceeding of the Pope and Council against the Bohemian heretics ; 
viz. in the summons sent them in its 8th Session to attend and plead 
at the Session following, of the result of which we shall hgve to speak 
afterwards. 3. As to Alexius' declaration, it was made in the e^rly 3rd 
Session ; at which time, no doubt, the Council's labours had not been 
directed in any wise to the subject of heresies. But did the acts of 
the three primary Sessions include within their contents the acts of 
the nine Sessions that followed after ? I really venture to think not. 
But why and wherefore was it, let me ask, that there had been no 
labors of the Council up to that time about heresies ; and why and 
wherefore that Alexius had satisfaction in the fact ? The question is 
one that bids us advance onward to the more important point of 
my critic's objected conciliar evidence against me ; and to show from 
the very extracts that he cites from the proceedings of the CouncD, 

^ pp. cxcviii, cxcix. 
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that, even on Kprimd facie view of them,^ they all teQ against, rather 
than for, him; all for, rather than against, the Horse. 

For, 3rdly, as to his objection that the language about heresy in 
certain sermons, or Bulls, of various successive Sessions, famishes proof 
of heresy having been rampant, and the witness for Christ flourishing, 
throughout the whole period of the Councifs sittings, it will only need 
a glance at them in their chronological order with the eye of com- 
mon sense, in order to see how utterly all the arguments built thereon 
break down, and objections vanish. — First then come the terms of the 
Bull of convocation, " ad schismatum vero et heresum totalem extirpa- 
tionem :" words showing that heresy was not then considered as totally 
extinct ;^ but nothing more.^ Just as in another part also of the same 
Bull ; *' ut antiquse hsereses, quse in diversis Christianorum partibus 
nondum extinctse sunt, et pessimum noviter pullulans schisma, extin- 
goantur :" where however the distinctive " pessimum " clearly implies 
that the schism was much the sorer evil of the two, in the eyes of the 
composer of the Bull ; which surely would not have been the case, had 
the whole kingdom of Bohemia been alienated from the Popedom, and 
united in anti-papal witnessing. — Secondly comes up the first sermon 
before the Council; and, exprest in the present tense, the declaration 
following ; '* Heresy and infidelity hurts, and greatly annoys, both our- 
selves and the universal Church :" — a statement this which of course 
simply expresses in general terms the speaker's annoyance at heresies, 
whenever and wherever existing ; with reference very possibly and 
probably to the certain heresies then regarded as not quite extinct, since 
the terms of the previous Bull show that such there then were : but 
which, I need not say, can never bear the absurd gloss my critic puts 
upon it, as j^ the use of the present tense about his feelings in April 
1512, proved those feelings to have existed some two years later, viz. 
at the time of the 9th Session, May 5, 1514. As well, Rev^. Sir, 
might it be urged that if you said before dinner, ** Hunger pinches me," 
your use of the present tense would imply the continuance of the 
pinching after dinner ! ! In truth my critic's reasoning here is so 
ridiculous that I feel it necessary to subjoin the passage, lest it should 
be thought I was inventing or misrepresenting.^ — Thirdly comes that 

^ Some additional light will be thrown on their meaning afterwards. 
' And 80 argued on by me, as a part of my caae^ Hor. Apoc. ii. 384. 
' My critic notes this, bat does not argue from it, at p. cciii. It is howeTer 8n»- 
ceptible of precisely the same view as the same words in the sermon of May 5, 1514 ; 
which latter (see p. 235) he urges as a proof of the then toidejlouriahing of heresy. 

* ** As the words are quoted by Mr. E. the very first sermon before the Council 
expressly records, * Heresy and infidelity obstructs us, and greaUy troubles (tnagnopere 
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declaration of the orator of the 3rd Session, which I had occa« 
sion to allude to passingly under my former head ; — " Our only com- 
fort, among the many existing evils, is that we are not labouring 
publicly or uselessly about heresies, which have been for the most 
part the causes of previous Councils." ' And can my critic really 
view this statement, as consistent with, and helping out, his dou- 
ble theory : — ^the theory I mean, 1st, that heresy was rampant on the 
mighty scale of more than the whole Bohemian kingdom ; 2ndly, that 
the Council did nothing to overthrow or combat it ? Changed in- 
deed must have been the whole spirit of Papal Rome and a Papal 
Council, could it have rejoiced and found consolation in the coincidence 
of these two &cts, that heresy was abroad triumphant, and the 
Council Altogether inert in opposing it ! The real force of the ex- 
pression is evidently to this effect ; — that it was a comfort among 
many evils that heresy was so little rampant, as compared with its 
state in other times, that it did not excite the same anxiety, or seem 
to call for at all the same prominent attention, as in former Councils. 
— Next fourthly, in my critic's reasonings from the conciliar docu- 
ments, comes the language of both orator and Pope on that selfsame 
day of the 9th Session, May 5, 1514, at which I suppose the anti-papal 
heretics, or witnesses for Christ's truth, to have been regarded as 
dead : the same on which the former made the exclamation, ''Jam nemo 
redamat, nullus obsistit ;" and agab, "Jam universum illius [ecclesise] 
corpus uni capiti, hoc est tibi, subditum esse conspicitur." And this 
is what he here finds to help him. Said the orator of the Session to 
the assembled deputies; ''Whatever in human studies, in religion, and 
among the Roman clergy, may need salutary discussion, censure, or 
arrangement, — ^viz. the extirpation of pullulating heresies, the discipline 
of manners, residence of the clergy, &c, — all these things discuss ye, 
chastise, arrange, with diligence, counsel, and integrity." ^ Said 

pertwrbat') us and the whole church.* The twice repeated present terue in Latin must 
either share the &te of the Greek aorist, [i. e. I presume, he construed in a pluper- 
fect sense] or else existing heresies grievously troubled that Council and the universal 
Church, instead of the remembrance of troubles *" not very far distant * being the 
cause of joy :** — i. e. troubled them in the ^th Session, (my epoch of the CounciPs re- 
joicing,) two pears after thelst Session when theperturbat was used I p. ccxi. 

* ** CJnum superest inter tot mala levamen, quod de hsresibus, quae ad plurimum 
causae conciliorum fuere, nee public^ nee impune laboramus/* Referred to p. czcix. 

' ^ Ut dignitatem banc ipsam vestram et animo cognoscatis, et opere comprobetis, 
quod in humanis studiis, quod in religione, quod denique in universe Romano Chris- 
tiano clero, salutari ac necessari& indiget discussione, censur&, institutions (pullulan- 
tium scilicet hsBresium extirpatio, morum disciplina, pastorum prsesentia, Sec,) hsec 
omnia diligenti&, consilio, integritate vestr&, discutite, castigate, componite.^ Hard, 
ix, 1766. Referred to by my critic p. ccxvi. 
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Pope Leo in his Bull of the same date : — " The Cardinals, as they 
to whom chiefly the care of the most excellent works appertain, must 
lahor strenuously to know what regions may he infected with heresies, 
errors, and superstitions against the true faith ; . . . and be careful to 
refer the matter to us, or the Roman Pontiff for the time being ; that 
fit and salutary remedies for such plagues and evils may be thought 
out with wakeful care."^ And agun, a little after, in the same Bull : 
— " In order that all Christians dissembhng, or unsound in the faith, 
of whatever race or nation, and also heretics, or persons polluted with 
the stain of heresy, or Judaizers, may be ehminated altogether from 
the congregation of the faithful in Christ, and expelled from every 
place, specially from the Roman court, and punished with the punish- 
ment due to them, — ^we decree that proceedings be instituted against 
them by judges to be appointed by ourselves, with diligent inquisition 
everywhere, and above all in the said court : and we will that the guilty 
and legitimately convicted have awarded them the punishments due 
to their crime ; and, in the case of every relapsed person, without any 
hope of pardon or remission.'*^ Such are the three passages that my 
critic cites and reasons on, as to his purpose, from the documents of 
this 9th Session. But how prove they what we must always remem- 
ber to be his double theory ; viz. 1st, that the Bohemian heresy was 
now rampant throughout that whole kingdom, 2ndly, that neither the 
Council, nor Pope in Council, did anything at this time to put it down ? 
Behold, says he,8 in the Pope's Bull, how general the terms of allu- 
sion to heresy ! Not a word is there about Bohemians! The only 
scene or quarter particularly specified is that which Mr. E. leaves 
unnoticed, the Roman Court. Hence the inference that this Papal 
Bull did not exterminate the Bohemians, did not slay the witnesses. — 
Admitted ! My critic has proved his second point, that the Papal 

> ^ £t quoniam ad Cardiuales maxime spectat operum optimorom cara, pro Tiribiu 
laborabunt scire quae regiones luBresibua, erroribas, ac superstitionibus contr^ veram et 
orthodozam fidem infectae sint ; et ubi diyinorum mandatoram ecclesiastica deficiat 
disciplina ; quiqae reges, ac principes, seu populi, bellis infestantar, vel infestari tim- 
eant. Haec et hajusmodi scire, ac nobis et Romano Pontifici pro tempore ezistenti 
referre, operam dabunt ; ut opportuna et salutaria talibus malis ac pestibus remedia 
vig:ilanti studio excogitari valeant." Hard, ib. 1752, 1753. Referred to pp. cc, ccvii. 

' *^ £t, ut omnes ficti Ghristiani, ac de fide male sentientes, cujuscunque generis 
aut nationis fuerint, nee uon hcsretid, seu aliqud haeresis labe poUuti, vel Judaizantes, 
a Christi fidelium ccetu penitus eliminentur, et & quocumque loco, et praesertim a Ro- 
man& curid expellantur, ac debit& animadversione puniantur, — statuimus at contrd 
eos diligenti inquisitione ubique, et in dict& curiA maxime, procedatur per judices 
per nos deputandos : et ejus criminis reos, et legitime convictos, debitis poenis puniri, 
relapsos vero absque ulla spe Teniae aut remissionis affici, volumus/' Hard. 1757. 
Referred to in the Strictures, p. ccii. ^ p. cci. 
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Bull of May 5, 1514 did not exterminate the Bohemian heretics, or 
slay the witnesses. How, I wonder, could Council or Pope intend 
it to so, if they looked on those heretics, and all others like them, as 
already dead, or sDenced, which is my theory ? "What we want is my 
critic's proof of his first point, viz. that the Bohemian heretics were 
then rampant throughout the kingdom. And how can he prove this ? 
— ^Why, says he in one place, " In the Papal Bull itself all cardinals 
were enjoined to make themselves acquainted with the localities where 
heresies existed, and report them to Leo, or to the Pope for the time 
being ; an open acknowledgment that they did exist, and had not 
been exterminated :" * and, again, the assembled prelates were told in 
the sermon, as of " a thing to be accomplished," that " the extir- 
pation of heresies was to be one particular object of their care ;"^ 
so that " the Witnesses' death was surely in distant prospect only on 
thait day." ^ — Oh ! amusing inconsistency ! So the general terms 
of the allusion to heresies furnish proof that there was no reference to 
the particular Bohemian heretics, in so far as any exterminating act, 
such as to effect the slaying of the witnesses there, might be supposed 
concerned : but behold the generality is converted into speciality^ so 
soon as we consider the self-same expressions with reference to the 
question of antipapal heresies or witnesses being regarded as exist* 
ing there, or not ; and the real reference of the words is now found to 
be to that selfsame specific Bohemian heresy, whereby a whole king- 
dom was rent from the unity of the Papal head, and mother Church 
of Rome ! Rev«» Sir, does it need more than what thus falls from his 
own pen to show the self-contradiction of my critic's reasonings ? — But 
this is not all. Our friend's witnessing must bear a little more ** cross- 
examination." If in the Papal Bull there was any particular allusion 
to any particular heresy, does not the Pope's particular reference to 
the Roman Court (I thank my critic for drawing my attention to the 
point)* suggest to our recollection the infidel heresy of denial of the 
souVs immortality t which was there and then beginning openly to 
unfold itself,^ as probably the one and only one specially alluded to : 
while in all other respects the generality of his language, and more 
particularly of the words, " let it be referred to myself, or to the Pope 
for the time being i^* is such as to show that it was a mere general 
enunciation of the cardinals' duty, in regard of all place, all time ; 
whenever and wherever heresies might break out, and whoever might 
happen to be the Pope in office ? Besides that the charge to earnest 

* p. ccvii. * p. ccxvi. ® p. ccii. 

* See the extract in Note * p. 236 supra. • See Horse ii. 83, Note ^ 
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labor, and diligmt inquisition, in order to the discovery of any notorious 
and rampant heresy, snch as of the whole Bohemian kingdom, which 
becomes the intent of those words if we follow the second part of my 
critic's explanatory theory, would have been nothing less than in 
the most superlative degree absurd and ridiculous. In short, the idea 
of any direct allusion here to a Bohemian rampant heresy is (as my 
critic, when wishing to prove his first point, clearly sees) out of the 
question. And if it was not alluded to, wherefore and how, as before 
said, the Pope's and Council's silence about it ; supposing it really to 
have been viewed all the while as in existence and flourishing ? — 
The same as to the orator's cited adhortation to the Council. For 
how came my critic to overlook that word '* puUulantiunC* occurring 
in it ? As I understand the term, it means pullulating, sprouting, 
germinating. And was that an appellative applicable to the old Bohe- 
mian heresies ? Surely the epithets antiqua, inveterata, should rather 
have been applied to them: or perhaps, supposing they had met with 
some decisive check, but were revived again, repuUulanthim.^ — Above 
all what of those exclamations of the same orator, " Jam nemo recla- 
mat, nullus obsistit :" " Jam universum ecclesise corpus uni capiti, hoc 
est tibi, subditum esse conspicitur ?" According to my critic's theory, 
the orator's real meaning, as he addrest those words to the Pope and 
Council, was to be thus understood : " Now no one reclaims, no one 
resists : that is, Holy Father and most reverend Prelates, no one, 
e^pcept the whole kingdom of Bohemia.*' **Now the whole body of the 
Churjch is seen to be subjected to thee, its one Head : i. e. Holy 
Father, all, except the selfsame whole kingdom of Bohemia ; which, 
with its king, people, and all, is united against thee in deadly heresy!" 
— As to his saying, '* These all seek food from thee," how could my 
critic argue on it as applicable to converted schismatics only, and not 
also and equally to converted heretics ?^ — In truth on each and every 
point I may surely apply my critic's own words to the orator, in his 
character of my critic's witness ; — " Judge whether a witness on 
cross-examination ever broke down more completely ?" * 

5thly, and yet once more, my critic passing from these conciliar do- 
cuments, and his unfortunate inferential arguments from them, finds at 
length something more definite to his purpose in a Papal Bull given 
in Raynaldus of somewhat later date : wherein the Pope expresses his 

^ So Pallayicini, in a sentence next following after that cited by me at p. 2248upr^ 
uses the word riptdlufxxr of the reyivification of the Bohemian heresies on Luther^s 
protest. — For the orator^s sentence see p. 235 Note *. 

■ See his p. ccxv, ■ p. ccxvi. 
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thoughtful care howthe "Bohemian kingdom, formerly Catholic, might 
be reclaimed from the errors and heresies into which for many years it 
was fallen, and be brought back into the bosom of the holy mother 
Church." My critic cannot help chuckling over this evidence. 
" One fact,*' he exclaims, meaning the fact of this testimony, " is 
worth a cartload of arguments ; and can here answer a thousand 
questions, or any greater number, put by Mr. Elliott." ^ Well! I 
will not so presume on his liberal offer as to put a thousand questions. 
I will only put one, and that a very short one. WJiat the date ? As 
I read it in my critic's own Book, and also in Raynaldus, it is May 
9, 1518: that is, not during my three and a half years of the witnesses 
seeming to lie dead, but above half a year after their resurrection / / — 
Could it be supposed, even if we had no historical testimony to assure 
us on the point, that the voice of the mighty Reformation, speaking 
through Luther, would fail of an echo in Bohemia ; and not wake up 
something of the old spirit, and the old antipapal witnessing ? In 
fact that historical testimony, as we shall soon see, is not wanting. 
So that this last and most cogent of all my critic's objected docu- 
mentary points of evidence, instead of proving the overthrow of my 
theory of the Witnesses' death, only offers anticipatorily its confirma- 
tion of my theory of the Witnesses' resurrection.^ 

Having thus, I believe, most completely disposed of all my critic's 
arguments from the various conciliar documents cited in support of his 
theory, let us now briefly look back again ; and with the hght of the 
histories already abstracted, and a little additional light that may be 
found to help us elsewhere, endeavour to realize to ourselves the 
exact views and feelings of the Pope and Council, as they met, and 
deliberated, and issued their edicts at the Lateran, during the several 
Sessions of the Council; from the 1st Session, April 1512, to the 
9th, May 5, 1514 ; and from the 9th to the 12th and last, March 
1517. If there be here a little repetition, a little going over of ground 
trod before, let me claim my reader's indulgence for it. The subject 
of the Witnesses' death is so extremely important, as well as so ex- 
tremely interesting, that it well deserves all the attention that can 
help to our understanding it. 

At the Lateran Council's first convocation then, a.d. 1512, it is per- 
fectly clear that the Pope's cA»^ object and anxiety was the over- 

* p. ccv. 
• In the words " fallen ^r many years^'*^ the Pope naturally connects the heresies 
then revived with the older and long continued Bohemian heresies. 
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throw of the schismatic Pisan Conciliabulum, convoked and held by 
certain cardinals and prelates, under the French king's patronage ; 
which had succeeded to the place, and maintained the principles, of 
those great doctors of the Councils of Constance and Basle, who 
elevated the authority of Councils above that of Popes. This was 
the pessimum schisma noted in the Bull of Convocation.^ — Another 
object, also noted in it, was the total extinction of heresies :^ an ob- 
ject only secondary to the former, because such progress had been 
made towards that consummation, in the wars of ^crusade against 
heretics in the three centuries preceding, that here little compara- 
tively now needed to be done. There were no more, as once, princes 
to head them. Moreover, in regard of the grander differences on essen- 
tials of faith and Christian doctrine, such as had ^characterized the 
heresies of the old Waldenses, and Wicliff, and HusSi it was nothing 
but a few contemptible stragglers here and there that .maintained 
them ; and the secular arm was prompt, on the ecclesiastical require- 
ment, to strike them down. So, in regard. of a number of wretched 
creatures, the last remnant apparently of the Wicliffites, burnt the year 
preceding in and near London.^ So, it might be, in regard of certain 
stragglers into Lombardy of the Waldensian heretics of the Alps of 
Piedmont.^ So too in regard of the relics of the Bohemian Taborites, 
Adamites, Vaudois refugees, and Picards ; ^ some isolated individuals, 
others united in a feeble association of what was called the " United 
Brethren'* For King Wladislas, mild though he was in the general 
spirit of his government, yet faithful to his vows as a Catholic sove- 

» See p. 234 supra. » See ibid. 

• See Foxe's Martyrs, vol. iv, on the years S09-— 518.-— In Jortin's Life of Erasmus, 
i. 35, there is given a notice of a Letter from Ammoniusto Erasmus, written in 1511 
apparently from London : in which he says that the increased deamess of wood was 
not to be wondered at ; considering the large consumption of it in faggots to bum 
heretics. Notwithstanding which, he added, they increase on us. " Lignorum pre- 
tium auctum esse non miror. Multi quotidie haeretici holocaustum nobis praebent. 
Plures tamen succrescunt.''— It would seem from a subsequent notice to which refer- 
ence will be made presently, that the increase soon after this stopt, and heretics be- 
came scarce in England.— So too Bp. Burnet, referred to in the Horse, vol. iL p. 386. 

* See my notice of the Comensian heretics in 1514, at p. 246, Note ', inM. 

* On the orthodoxy, and excellentcharacter of the Adamites^ and also their identity 
with the Picards or Bohemian Waldenses, see Beausobre's Dissertation, appended to 
L'Enfant's History of the Council of Constance, ii. 259—294. The Picards' origin, 
he says, is thus described by Thuanus. '* P. Waldo, ayant prech^ en Picardie, passa 
en Allemagne, parcourant les villes des Vandales, et s'arreta enfin in Bohems.^ ib. 
295.— Wladislas' Edict of 1508 was directed *« in omnes Picardos^ absque generis, 
sexAs, aetatisque, discrimine." So Comenius, Eccl. Bohem. Persec. p. 84 ; who inti- 
mates that the parties meant in the Edict were specially the United Brethren. 
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reig^,^ had issued of late, at the in stance of bishops of the Church, 
edicts of severest persecution against them : (their ** Apologies" of 
the years 1506 and 1508, replete with the old deadly heresy, showed 
how well they deserved it: 2) banished their ministers, prohibited their 
assemblies, and burnt six miserable men of the number, who per» 
sisted in refusing obedience to their priest and bishop, declaring that 
Christ alone was the pastor of their souls.^ The Caluptines, another 
but most different body of heretics, or schismatics, themselves had 
aided in the persecution : and, in the year just preceding, seized and 
burnt an impious man of the Picard body, named Andreas Pohwka ; 
for publicly protesting in a church against the congregation's adora- 
tion of the holy wafer, calling it a breaden god, and urging them to 
direct their adoration to the hving God in heaven, blessed for ever- 
more.^ It was well their numbers were so contemptible ; and that 
both King, and Bishops, and the mass of the people, CaHxtine as 
well as Catholic, were bent on putting them down. — ^Then as to those 
Bohemian CalixtineSy their doctrinal differences from the tenets of ^ 
mother Church of Rome were in truth but small ; and, under the in- 
fluence of King Wladislas, whatever there might be of wilder spirit 
among them, such as had shown itself in the anti-catholic outbreak 
of 1504,* it seemed now represt; and the authority of the CathoHc 
episcopate and priesthood practically acknowledged by them.* The 
matter was not however to be overlooked. Considering the position 
of the Bohemian King, now too King of Hungary, his kingdom was 
like the bulwark of Christendom against those tremendous enemies of 
the faith, the Turks. How important therefore, on this account, 
to extinguish completely all the seeds of heresy, schism, and religious 
disunion in that kingdom !7 Besides that the disunion thus existing there 
might, if continued, furnish to the French Bang, that grand patron of 
the Pisan schism, an occasion of stirring up a Bohemian faction, at 
least, against the faithful Catholic Emperor Maximilian.^ 

* So Cocfalaeua in the extract that I have giyen ut p. 224. — Let me here correct a mis- 
take of mine in the Horae, (one unnoticed by my critic,) in sapposing the words of the 
orator of the 6th Session ** accedente ad hoc fiohemorom regis perfidi, et in aper- 
tam hsresim jam prolabentis . . . opinione/* to be perhaps meant of Wladislas. For 
I see finom the context that the orator is speaking of a period some time before. 

' See the abstract p. 228 Note ^ supr^. 
. ' Comenius ib. 86 ; referred to by me at p. 229 sapr^ 
* See Comenius 90—92 ; referred to at p. 229. 

* For an account of which see Raynaldus, vol. xxx, ad ann. 1504 : referred to p. - 
227 supra. " So Comenius p. 96^ in a passage cited at p. 229, Note 3 suprik. 

7 This is noted in Pope Leo^s Letter of Instructions to his Legate Thomas Stri- 
goniensis, in 1513; of which more presently. 

^ Noted in a Letter of Pope Leo to Wladislas, of the same date nearly as that to 
the Cardinal. See p. 245 Note ^ infri. 
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Sach, I believe, will be found to have been the views of Pope and 
ConncQ in regard of external European politics at their first meeting : 
while the general outcry abont abases in practice, and infidel dogmas 
in doctrine* prevalent in the Chnrch, especially at Rome, showed 
the need of inquiry, censuw, and reformation, to remove the open 
scandal. — ^Bearing all which in mind, observe how simply and con- 
sistently read those various passages of BuUs and sermons, that we 
have extracted from the acts of the successive Sessions of the 
Council. To extinguish a most grievous schism, and also heresies 
not yet altogether extinct in Christendom, is declared to be one 
great object of the Council^s gathering : reformation of the Church 
being another object ; and by each and all that paramount object, the 
exaltation of the Church. So there meets us in the 1st Session its 
preacher's early echo of the Pope's sentiments, both schism and heresy 
being declared a cause of trouble to them : — and then, in the 3rd, that 
other preacher's exclamation, that, amidst many existing evils, (above 
flH that of the abominable schism,) there was at any rate this comfort 
that the Council had had little to trouble itself with in respect of here- 
sies ; seeing that these were no longer rampant, as at the times of 
former Councils, but almost all subdued and put down. Then followed 
the two next Sessions, with no notice on the subject of heresies ; and 
then in a new year 1513, and under the presidency of a new Pope 
Leo, the 6th and 7th also ; Sessions similarly preliminary, and with 
nothing of importance on our subject. — But meanwhile Pope Leo 
(a Pope apparently far fitter for the crisis than Juhus, as being 
one of more conciliatory spirit, and liberal policy) had been busy 
in preparing both for the suppression of the newer and more pressing 
evil of the schism; and also for effecting a completion to the already 
nearly completed work of the extinction of heresies. In December 
1513, on the 8th Session being held, the measures of the Pope 
were explained to the Council. He had entered into an arrangement 
with the French king Lewis, by the terms of which the schismatic 
Pisan Council was altogether abandoned, the fax^tious Cardinals 
there gathered under French sanction having submitted at discretion ; 
while at the same time the Pragmatic Sanction was also renounced 
by king Lewis, and the Pajfal supremacy in the French church fiilly 
recognized. — ^Moreover he had dispatched a month or two before to 
Bohemia the Cardinal Thomas of Strigonium, with permission to the Co- 
lixtine laity to use the cup, agreeably with the Basle ** Compactata " ;* 

^ " Instructus est [Thomas] inter alia amplissimis mandatis ut adversus haereticos 
judicia exerceret,. orthodoxseque religionis dignitatem adversus impios assereret . . . 
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there being certain reservations only due to the Papal dogmas and 
dignity. So that there could be httle doubt (judging from the pre- 
cedents of former history^) that that only numerous and powerful body 
of dissidents in Bohemia, the Calixtines, who still numbered many 
nobles among them, would be fully satisfied and reconciled to the 
Church : while the other heretics, contemptible in point of number, 
though in their tenets more dangerous, would, if they dared to plead 
and persist in their heresies, be easily put down; king, nobles, 
bishops, people, Calixtine as well as Catholic, now heartily consenting. 
— ^A summons was therefore issued, and safe conduct assured, by 
Pope Leo and the Council, for any of the " multiplex hseresis " of 
the Bohemians, who might determinately persist in their heresy, in 
spite of the appellation ; and prefer to appear and plead before the 
Council, to arranging the matter with the Cardinal Legate in their 
own neighbourhood. 

And now then what the effect of Pope Leo's measures of policy, 
and the Council's summons, on the heretics ? The Council met in its 
9th Session, May 5, 1514 ; and, after all the fresh researches that I 
have made on the subject, I know not how I can more correctly de- 
scribe the state of things than in the language of the Horse. " The 
Council met : but no report from the Cardinal Legate gave intimation 
either of the pleading, or even of any continued stirring of the Bo* 
hemian heretics. No officer of the Council announced the arrival of 
the deputies for them, to plead before it. Nor again was there a 
whisper wafted to the S3niod from any other state, city, or town in 
Christendom, of a movement made, or a mouth opened, to promulgate 
or support the antient heresies. Throughout the length and breadth 
of Christendom, Christ's witnessing servants were silenced; they 
appeared as dead."^ — But does not my critic give counter-evidence, in 
proof that such was not the case ? Yes ! it is here that he presents 
us with that marvellous piece of anachronism, by way of argument, 
which has' been already exposed : ^ — I mean where, in proof that 
there were witnesses rife throughout the Bohemian kingdom during my 
3| years of the witnesses^ apparent death, he leaps the chasm, and gives 

^gebatur vero nuudm^ in fioliemi& de Calixtinorum Hussitarumque reliquiis ecclesis 
conciliandis**: and, as they pleaded the concessions of the Basle Council, Leo gave 
full powers to the Cardinal " pro instaurandis iis pactionibns ; . /ita tamen ut sin- 
gula ad Concilium Lateranense referrentur." Raynald. zxxi. 29. 

^ So peace followed on the Basle Council granting the use of the cup. — Again in 
1470 O. Podiebrad, on sending proposals for peace to Rome, asked no other conces- 
sion but the use of the cup for those who were accustomed to it. SchrSkh zzxiv. 741. 
' Horse ii. 386. * See p. 239 supri. 

R2 
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evidence that they were rife through it half a year beyond my epoch of 
the witnesses^ resurrection : a time when indeed antipapal heresy did 
again lift np its head, and raise its voice in Bohemia ; as we shall 
see presently, under the head of the witnesses' resurrection. Besides 
which, he adds further the two insinuations following : — 1st, and 
as regards the Cardinal Legate, that there is '* no evidence " that a 
report from him "was ever called for:"^ on which the reader's 
ready exclamation will be, " What, no report called for from a Papal 
ambassador on a special and important mission ; and was this the 
mode of Rome's famed diplomacy ? " Raynaldus however tells us 
just the contrary.* — Again, even admitting the fact of no delegates 
coming to plead, and defend their heresies, before the Cardinal 
Legate, any more than before the Council, my critic makes light of 
the fact thus ; *' None of them strangely came [i. e. I suppose, it 
would have been strange had they come] to throw themselves into 
the lion's mouth." And again ; *' Likely not in Rome / " ^ 

But was it not the duty of witnesses for Christ so to do P Was it 
not like the essence of their witnessing? I have given examples in 
the Horse of this duty having been recognized by Christ's witnesses, 
and acted on, both beforehand after this occasion: e. g. by the Wal- 
denses, Huss, Jerom, and then Luther, &c. Let me now add yet 
another illustrative example, which perhaps will be deemed still more 
closely in point, to prove it. I read then in Comenius' History of Bo- 
hemian Persecutions that at the close of the year 1503 the doctors 
of the Picards, or United Brethren, were summoned to hold a confer- 
ence on their tenets with the Academics and Consistorials, probably 
at Prague. The matter was discussed in a meeting of the Brethren, 
and treachery apprehended. But they considered that " the good 
cause ought not to be deserted .*" and so sent their two chief ministers 
to plead, with certain others ; albeit, they deemed it, '' as victims to 
the slaughter." There is extant, says Comenius, a letter written by 
a friend to one of them on the occasion, from which the following are 
extracts. " It is natural to love life : but, taught subhmer lessons, 
remember thou, my Brother, that thy life is buried with Christ, and 
that to gain it thou must die in Christ. . . . Strengthen thyself 
therefore in the Lord, to fight the good fight .... We have done 
what we could for thy safety, nor will be wanting in our care after- 
wards. But if the rage of the enemy prevail, and it please God 

* p. cciv. 
' ^ Ita tamen ut singula ad Concilium Lateranense referreutur." Such was the 
Cardinars charge. See the Note ^ p. 242. ^ p. cciv. 
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that ye shall glorify the cause of his Son by your death, ye are pre- 
pared to say with Job, ' The Lord gave this life, let the Lord take 
it away ! ' Farewell my brother. — Dated at Litomystia, The day of the 
Protomartyr Stephen, 1503." ^ — Such was the Brethren's own view 
of Christian witnesses' duty ; such their acting up to it. The Lord 
however *' snatched them " this time, adds Comenius, " from the 
lion's jaws." ^ — Now then when, scarce eleven years after this, a yet 
more solemn summons from the Coimcil General of Christendom 
came into the same regions, — a summons published, according to 
established rule and custom, in every Bohemian parish, by every 
priest of the Bohemian Romish Church, was not their duty still the 
same, as Christ's witnesses ? Yet on that sad occasion, and with 
tiie remembrance still fresh in their minds of the martyrdoms 
of Foliwka and others, in the years 1510 and 1511 just preced- 
ing, confessors from among the Bohemian Brethren, for whatever 
reason, pleaded not, and appeared not. Nor indeed, for above three 
years afterwards, did heresy so raise its head again in Bohemia, as to 
seem to the Pope any more worth his notice. His silence about 
them in two Letters to Wladislas, written in the interval, proves this.' 
— ^Nor again either in Foxe or Burnet do we find any mention of 

* Comenius pp. 78—80. 

' The coincidence of figare in my critic and Comenius is observable. The hitter 
records the Bohemian witnesses* sense of their duty, in confession of Christ, to brave 
even the mouth of the lion. My critic on the other hand deems that in confession of 
Christ it would be ** strange ** to carry courage so far, as to adventure into the lion*s 
month. The better part of valour would be discretion. 

' Rayualdus gives us in substance three letters written by Pope Leo to King Wla> 
dislas, bearing date at different times about the period we are speaking of: — the 1st 
of the three letters of October 1513, the 2nd of October 1514, the 3rd of the year 1516. 

In that of Oct. 1513 (noticed in Rayualdus vol. xxxi. pp. 33 — 35) the Pope urges 
Wladislas, according to his "^ perpetuam in Romanes Pontifices pietatem,** to use his 
efforts to lead back to the tinith these Bohemian heretics that were erring from the 
tmityqfths ChUreh : (let the expression be marked, " ab unitate ecclesise deviantes :") 
lest both other evils should result, (as that of the French king stirring up those here- 
tics against Maximilian, and that of the Bohemian strength against the Turks being 
split and divided ;) and that the Bohemian kingdom should incur the censures against 
schismatics. 

In that of Oct. 1514 (given in Raynaldus p. 77) the Pope's " son " Wladislas' is 
urged to use his efforts, like his ancestors, for both the defence of the Christian Re- 
public, and its amplification against the Turks. Not a word now about heresy. 

Again in that of Oct. 1516, just before Wladislas' death, (given in Raynaldus 
p. 139) the Xietter dwells on his making efforts against the Turks : but still not a 
word about heresy any more needing his care in Bohemia. 

Schrokh in his 32nd Part mentions the fact of a Book of Public Law for Hun- 
gary (part of Wladislas' kingdom) having been published in 1514, which gave up all 
judgment temporal and spiritual in Chuirch matters to the Pope. 
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Wicliffite confessors for the truth m England, during the same 
period ;^ nor any noted by Waldensian historians as among the Wal- 
denses of Piedmont. — I have tamed to Romish ecclesiastical histo- 
rians of the time, to see whether they supply any contrary evidence ; 
and I have found none. Let me mention just one brief notice, not 
contrary, of the date 1514, which may very possibly have reference to 
Waldensian stragglers, considering their oldfrequentationof the haunts 
about the Lake of Como, that occurs in Fontana's ''Monumenta 
Dominicana." It is as follows. " In that year (1514) Father Antony 
de Casali, the Inquisitor of Como, rose up in his vigour, a most ener- 
getic enemy against certain heretics, of new heretical doctrine, who 
were lying concealed : committed many to the prisons ; induced more 
to assume the garb of penitents ; and gave above thirty of the more 
obstinate to the secular arm ; who all suffered the punishment of their 
temerity, being hung on a gallows in the square by the Cathedral, 
and their bodies afterwards burnt by fire : which done, many others 
took to flight, lest they should suffer the same penalty." ^ Nothing 
more then occurs in Fontana about heretics, that I have observed, 
till the notice under the year 1517 of Luther : '^ a. d. 1517 erupit ex 
latebris iniquitatis impii Lutheri virus nequissimum." — ^The same too 
in Raynaldus. — ^On the subject of heresy raising its voice, the step in 
Popish histories, as well as Protestant, is across that 3^ years' gap 
between May 1514 and Oct. 1517. 

Thus ends my proof on the grand point of the Witnesses' death. 
My critic has however yet two lesser objections to urge against the 
suiting of the history and the prophecy : 1st, in regard of what the 
prophecy says of the deputies not suffering the Witnesses' dead bodies 
to be put into a grave ; 2ndly, in regard of its statement about the 
consequent congratulations and rejoicings. 

1 . As to the point of those from the peoples, &c, " not suffering the 
Witnesses* dead bodies to be put into graves,'* my critic thus writes. 
" At other times christian burial, as Mr. E. states, was denied to 
heretics. But not a solitary instance does he produce, or can he 

^ See Horse ii. 386. 
■ " Anno 1614. P. Antonius de Casali, Comensis Inquisitor, aceirimns contri 
quosdam delitescentes hsereticos novam hteresim sapientes, viriliter insurrezit, multos 
carceribus addixit, plures poenitentiae habitu inducit, et suprd triginta pertinaces 
BSBCulari brachio relaxavit, qui omnes in nobiliori civitatis foro apud cathedralem 
ecclesiam petibulo suspensi temeritatis propriee ludre poenam, consumptis igne corpo- 
ribus, quo facto multos alios hsereticoa in fugam dedit, ne et ipsi tali supplicio plec- 
terentur/' Leander Albertus £p. 4. Fontana Monum. Dominicana, p. 417. (Rom. 1675.) 
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produccy that any such decree was enacted, or practically enforced, at 
that time, [viz. " during the following df years" from May 5, 1514 
to Oct, 31, 1517,] as at other times." * — It is to be remembered that 
my view about this expression in the prophecy is that it is figurative, 
just as the two sackcloth-robed Witnesses themselves are figurative ; 
but that, hke so many others in Scripture, the figure is drmonfrom the 
Ufe.^ Let me add a fresh Scriptural illustration of the hermeneutio 
principle, as it is an important one, to many others given in the Horse* 
In Jeremiah then the Jews as a nation are symbolized under the figure 
of a woman espoused to Jehovah ; but as going up to commit, adultery 
against Him, on every high hill, and under every green tree,^ Here 
the personification, adultery, &c, are figurative : but the local scene of 
the adultery is drawn from life ; ** on every high hill, and under every 
green tree :" these being the literal visible local scenes of the Jews' 
idolatry. — In the present case, however, the fact of the figure of for- 
bidding burial to the Witnesses' dead bodies being one drawn from the 
life (i. e. of the times referred to) is denied by my critic : and Mr. 
Barker has gone so fieur as even to deny the fact of burial having been 
ever forbidden by Rome to heretics, though church-hmel was. 
''Burial was always allowed ; the interests of the living required it."^ 
Mr. B. ought to have looked more attentively to the authorities given 
ad locum in the Horae, before so committing himself. " Non sepe- 
liantur," is one of Rome's solemn curses, which contains in it the ab- 
solute prohibition of burial, and is there cited by me from Martene ; 
as also that of Pope Leo, " Illis terram ad sepeliendum negamus."^ 
Besides which, how could Mr. B. overlook the notorious fact, that 
the usual death of heresy was by burning ; the ashes afterwards being 
scattered to the winds, or thrown into rivers, as in the case of the 
ashes of Wicliff, Huss, and others. — Even my present critic's more 
restricted denial of the fact (I mean more restricted in respect of time, 
though fully as positive as Mr. Barker's) meets its answer and its re- 
futation just as readily. What will he say of the notable instance, 
just recently cited, of the heretics of Como ? Notwithstanding hia 
positive assertion, " Not a solitary instance can Mr, E. adduce " of 
the denial of burial at this time to heretics, — ^behold here a remark- 
able example in the year 1514 ; a case in which some thirty heretics 

* p. ccviii. 
' So in the Horse ii. 387 : " The expression is of course symbolic ; . . . but we 
may expect it [like other Apocalyptic symbols] to \iQdravmfrom the lifeJ*"* This being 
so, it has much surprized me that the friendly writer of *' The Seventh Vial '* should^ 
at p. 182, have objected to me as not so explaining the passage. 

« Jer. iii. 6. * Friendly Remarks, p. 49. » Horae ii. 388. 
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were first hung, and then their bodies, after taking down, not buried^ 
but bumt:^ For a second and simUar case I may cite that of Hunne 
in Burnet.^ — As to his further statement that " no such decree was 
enacted*' at the 9th Lateran Session, it would have been strange 
truly had there been. The old laws to that effect were still in force. 
Does my critic suppose it to be the habit or duty of a legislative body 
to re-enact, on every occasion of its meeting, all the old laws, how- 
ever recognized and in force ? In the words, " debitse poena," which 
do occur in the Bull of the 9th Session, and are so given in the 
Horse, there is a distinct reference to the denial of burial, as well as 
to all other punishments previously decreed against heretics : and a 
distinct requirement too of that particular mark of execration, as well 
as others, being put into force ; above all against relapsing heretics, 
without any hope of mercy or mitigation. 

2ndly, as to the congratulations and rejoicings consequent on the 
two witnesses' death : '* And they that dwell on the earth shall re- 
joice over them, and make merry, and shall send gifts one to ano- 
ther, because those two prophets tormented (or rather troubled) them 
that dwelt on the earth." In proof of similar rejoicings on the part 
of Pope, Coimcil, and Princes, on the occasion to which I refer the 
witnesses' death, I had quoted in the Horse Dean Waddington's de- 
scription of the general state of feeling on the Coundl's closing : 
** The assembled princes and prelates ^ separated from the Council 
with complacence, confidence, and mutual congratulations on the peace, 
unity, and purity of the Church." And surely this brief sketch 
must be allowed to suit admirably^ in general effect, with the 
Apocal3rptic description. In truth my critic denies not the fact of 
these feelings of triumph and mutual gratulation. He only denies 
their cause being that to which I, in part, ascribe it :* asserting that it 

^ See Note 2, p. 246. 

' Huiine*B grand fault was his appealing about a priesVs dues from a spiritual to a 
secular court. So they charged him with heresy on the ground of possessing WickliiTs 
Bible ; imprisoned him, notwithstanding his submission to the Church ; and privately 
hang him in prison. Then, after this, *^ the Bishop began a new process against the 
dead body of Richard Hunne for other points of heresy :** in which *' being adjudged 
an heretic, his body was delivered to the secular power ^"^ and on Dec. 20, 1514 burnt 
at Smithfield. Burnet, Bk i ; Vol. i pp. 25, 26. (Oxford 1816.) ""^ 

Other examples will be found in Foxe, on the year 1511. — Merle d*Aub. ii. 344, 
mentions that the same was urged on Charles Y, respecting Luther; *^ Le Rhin doit 
recevoir ses cendres, comme il a regu, il y a un siecle, celles de Jean Huss.^* 
^ Princes as well as prelates. 

* *' The more immediate subject of congratulation and joy was the healing of the 
French or Pisan schism ; because the heretics had been brought so low by former 
crusades, &c. Yet the remembrance of what had been had not passed away. In 
fact the first sermon before the Council expressly records it. Hence the mixing up 
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had nothing whatever to do with the slaying or silcDcing of Chriafa 
antip€tp€d witnesses ; but only with " the restored unity of the Churchy 
when the Pope, not deposed like his predecessor, was recognized as 
the head of the Church." ^ A strange sentence forsooth ! though 
not stranger than nearly all the rest of his critique on this subject. 
Must not the Bohemian heresite (especially if they had been those of 
the whole Bohemian kingdom, which is the hypothesis of my critic's 
castle-building fancy,) have derogated from the unity of the Church 
as mnch as the Pisan schism ? Listen to the Pope himself. Writing 
to Wladislas, in the recently cited letter of Oct, 1513,* about certain 
heretics, Calixtine or Picard, that really then existed in Bohemia, he 
speaks of them as '' ah unitate ecclesia deviantes" departing from the 
unity of the Church, Of course there could be no re»estabhshment of 
Church unity, unless Bohemian heretics, as well as Pisan schismatics, 
were reimited to the Church ; and no rejoicing over its accomplish- 
ment, unless the desired result were supposed to be effected in re- 
spect of the former, as well as of the latter. 

As to the fetes at Rome, and the mutual presents interchanged by 
them that dwelt on the earth, from about the time when I suppose the 
witnesses' silencing to have been completed until the Reformation, I 
care not much to dwell upon them. The Apocalyptic word cvfpay- 
Oria-oyrai does not necessarily imply fetes, or feasting.^ Yet this 
let me say about the splendid fetes given at this time at Rome, of 
which Roscoe speaks, and on which my critic (after Mr. Arnold) essays 
to be jocose,^ that they would most certainly have lost their zest, 
had there been any other impression prevalent among the banquet- 
ters, than that of Rome's accomphshed exaltation, triumph, and secu- 
rity. And this I know too, with regard to those presents which were 
interchanged on the occasion between pope and princes, about the 
time when both schismatics and heretics seemed at the papal feet, — 
that they had a value then from a belief in the Pope's. assured de 
jure divino supremacy over the nations, as affirmed by the Council, 
that otherwise they could not have had.^ The main idea however in 

of the victory over ihem^ among the ingredients of the joy of those that dwelt on the 
earth.*' So the Horse ii. 391. ^ p. ccxv. ' See p. 245 Note 3 8upr&. 

* So theverb wtppmyofuu in Apoc xii. 12, xviii. 20. ^ pp. ccix, ccx. 

^ Compare the coldness, ^and almost contempt, with which the Pope> golden rot$ 
was received by the Elector of Saxony, only a year or two after the Reformation, with 
his previous eager desire of it ; or with Henry the 8th*s recorded satisfiiction in re- 
ceiving it ** So easy a thing was it," says Burnet, " to oblige princes in those days; 
when a title, or a rose, was thought a sufficient recompense for the greatest services." 
Bumet,'jVol. i. p. 34. 
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the prophecy is that which I have chiefly insisted on» I mean the 
idea of exultation, complacency, and triumph : and well does Dean 
Waddington's language, cited hy me in the Horse, furnish an historic 
counterpart on this point to the Apocal3rptic sketch. 

Let me conclude this my main Head on the death of the Witnesses 
hy two fresh confirmatory historical testimonies : — ^the one on the 
Pequil triumph at this time, from Lectures hy the learned Professor 
Neander of Berlin ; the other on the exultations and carousals conse- 
quent, from O'Donnoghue's History of the Reformation. 

Neander then thus sketches the state of things at this epoch, and 
with special reference to the Lateran Council. ** If we consider the 
external circumstances under which the Hierarchy presented itself at 
the epoch of the«Reformation, it appears at the first view as if the 
edifice of an unlimited Papal monarchy had come out of all preceding 
fights at this time victorious, and established itself on a firm basis. Be- 
cause in the last Lateran Council at Rome the principles of an unli^ 
mited Papal power were established, in opposition to the prmciple of 
the General Councils ; and the Hussites and the Waldenses had no 
more any importance to fight against the Papal power." ^ 

Again ilfr. O^Donnoghue thus writes in his History. "About the period 
of Luther's first attack on the religion of the Catholics, Borne was in 
prof ound peace ; and this interval Leo occupied in. . . . extending the 
splendor of the Holy See, and lavishing presents on authors, artists, 
profane wits, and buffoons. — ^At no time was the Roman Court in 
greater splendor ; nor did the Yicars of Christ ever exhibit a magnifi- 
cence so imposing as that displayed during the Pontificate of Leo X. 
.... This profusion and magnificence in the Supreme Pontiff was 
amply copied by the Chiefs and Princes of the Roman Court ; who 
vied with each other in the grandeur and sumptuousness of palaces, 

and prodigality and gaiety of entertainments A feeling of 

security pervaded edl the ecclesiastical orders Like Belshazzar 

and his lords, the Pope and his Cardinals past the night in licentious 
festivity ; and, to give a greater zest to their carousal, they profaned 
the vessels of the Lord." ^ 

It now remains that I consider our critic's ohjections with refer- 
ence to my explanation of the Witnesses* resurrection and ascension. 

^ Communicated to me by Profeuor Pfyffer of Laasanne ; who had been strnck, as 
he told me, by the marked similarity of the general view of the state of things at this 
epoch taken in the Horse, with that which he had heard ezpomided in the Lectures of 
Professor Neander at Berlin in 1824. ' O'Donnoghue pp. 12, 13. (London 1830.) 
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II, Objections to my view of the re su rrection of the Witnesses, as 
fiilfiDed in the waking up of the Bbpormation. 

I may of coarse at once set aside my critic's preliminary hypothe- 
tical objection, that " if the witnesses were not previously slain [i. e. 
at the time I make them to have been] they cannot have risen at the 
time stated by me from the dead." ^ For I conceive that my view of 
the time and occasion of the witnesses' being rejoiced over as slain 
has been proved correct ; and my critic's objections against it, one ' 
and all, ntter fiulores. 

But, passing this, my critic has three more direct objections to my 
theory : — that Lutiier^s was no proper Christian antipapal witness 
when he published his theses, the date assigned by tne as that of the 
witnesses' resurrection; — ^tiiat it was no revival of the Bohemian 
witnessing, but professedly opposed to it ; — and that it caused no 
great alarm to the Romamsts (notwithstanding my assertion that it 
did), so as the prophecy represents the two Apocalyptic witnesses' 
resurrection as doing. 

1. As to the Ist objection, I must confess it does astonish me. At 
the time of his publishing his theses, argues my critic, Luther was a 
Papist, not a witness for Christ ; that he celebrated the Popish mass 
at that time ; and in the theses themselves advocated the Pope's 
supremacy, and power to grant pardons and indulgences ; that thus 
'' the Beast's mark was cm him," and the solemn curse applicable to 
him, " They rest not day nor night who worship the Beast and his 
image, and receive the mark of his name." ^ — ^Blessed man ! A curse 
like this lights harmless on his memory, in the minds of any who 
understand at all what was then Luther's character, and what the 
essence of a Christian disciple. In truth my critic himself dares not 
be consistent with himself in the charge^ He tells us elsewhere ; 
" Doubtless the Spirit of the Lord had begun a good work in Luther," 
not merely when he wrote those theses, " but four years before." 
What I the converting Spirit of the Lord in him, and yet the ever- 
lasting curse of the Beast's mark resting on him ! Oh ! astounding 
contradiction ! Luther was indeed in Rome, but not of Rome, when 
he wrote those theses. He thought he was a Papist : but his spirit 
was essentially anti-papist. Even in those very theses, imperfect as 
they were, there was a proclamation of Jesus as the sole meritorious 

j» 
^ It is to be understood of course, as we both agree, that the Apocalyptic figure 
does not imply ^' the actual extirpation of the religion of Jesus from the earth," (so 
your Signs of the Times,) but the temporary silencing of all Christian antipapal wit- 
nessing before the world. ' pp. cczz, cczxi. 
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justifier of man from sin, in direct contradiction to the Papal system 
of justification by works of merit, penances, indulgences, &c, &c : 
i. e. a witnessing for Christ before the world in his noblest character 
and office ; and therein a witnessing (though Luther at the time 
knew it not) against the whole Papal religious system. Has not the 
world acknowledged the hxA, — alike the Papists and the Protestants ? 
Has not the :Ust October 1517, that All-saints' eve on which Luther 
posted up his theses, been ever since celebrated by Protestant 
Churches throughout the world, as the grand epoch of the com- 
mendng Reformation ? What then are we to think of my critic's 
presumptuousnessy not to use a stronger word, in thus setting aode 
their so solemnly-pronounced universal judgment ; and determining 
that there was then no revival of witnessing for Christ, that it was 
but the outcry of a man that had on him the mark of the Beast ? 

2ndly, argues my critic, in order to answer to the Apocalyptic 
figure, there ought to be an identity between the witness slain and 
the witness revived : whereas, upwards of a year and a half after the 
reputed resurrection of the Bohemian witness for Christ, Luther pro- 
tested on occasion of his controversy with £k;k, (July 1519,) that he 
had never approved of the Bohemian schism, or any other. — ^Yes ! 
Luther thought so at the time. But why ? Because he knew not the 
spirit of those Bohemian witnesses for Christ. Just as he ¥ras in spirit 
and in doctrine, even from the first publishing of his theses, a decided 
witness against the Papacy, though he knew it not, because he knew 
not the Papacy, — so was he in spirit and in doctrine a genuine bro- 
ther to the Bohemian brethren, though he knew it not for a while, 
from not knowing them, — Full speedily however did the fact of this 
his real brotherhood with them manifest itself, after his first disclaimer 
of it, in reply to Eck's taunt about his sympathy with the Bohe- 
mian heretics. My critic was well aware of this, though he takes 
care not to let the reader fully know it. " Such was Luther's vehe- 
ment protestation," says he, " on the morning of that day, however 
soon changed thereafter, against identifying himself with separatists 
from the Church." ^ Why this somewhat oddly guarded sentence ? 
What, and when, the change intimated ? And why not plainly give 
the needed information, if bearing directly upon the subject ? Bev*. 
Sir, by this time you and my other readers must be sufficiently well 
acquainted with my critic to suspect that itgiust have been something 
making against him, and which consequently he had no mind to set 

* p. ccxix. 
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forth in the pages of his Strictures. In turning to Merle D^Aubigne's 
History of the Reformation, a book which my critic's references show to . 
have been before him, we shall find the facts as regards Luther's change, 
and my critic's silence, alike elucidated. In the morning of that day, 
says M, Merle D'Aubigne, when suddenly charged by Eick with 
being a correligionist with the Bohemian heretics, Luther exclaimed, 
" Poisque de leur propre autorit^ les Bohemiens se separent de notre 
unite, ils font mal, quand mime le droit divin prononceraii en faveur 
de leur doctrine : car le droit divin supreme c'est la charite, et Tunite 
de r esprit." To avoid the important qualifying clause that I have 
italicized, my critic prefers quoting here from Raynaldus than from 
Merle d' Aubign^ ; and yet more takes care to avoid also what follows 
instantly in the Genevese historian's narrative. " On se separe peu 
apres, I'heure de diner ^tant arriv^. Luther se sent mal k son aise. 
N'avoit il pas ete bien loin, en condamnant ainsi les chr^tiens de la Bo- 
heme ? N'ont ils pas maintenu des doctrines que Luther soutient ^ cette 
heure P" So at the meeting after dinner " il prit la parole, et dit 
avec fermete : ' Parmi les articles de Jean Huss et des Bobemiens il 
en est de tres chr^tiens. C'est une chose certaine. Telle est celui- 
ci: Qtt't'/n'y a qu^une seule Eglise universelle; et cet autre: Qu'tY 
n* est pas ndcessaire au salut de croire r Eglise R, superieure aux autres. 
Que ce soit Wicleff, que ce soit Huss qui I'a dit, peu n'importe. 
C'est la v^rit^." Which declaration of Luther " produisit une sensa- 
tion immense sur I'auditoire." Presently after, the discussion having 
ended, M; Merle adds, p. 83, how " des lors il comprit qu'il pouvait 
^e membre de I'Eglise de Christ sans ^tre de I'Eghse du pape. 
Mais les ^rits de J. Huss firent surtout sur lui une forte impression. 
II y retrouva k sa grande surprise la doctrine de St. Paul et de St. 
Augustin, cette doctrine k laquelle il n'etoit arriv^ lui-m^e qu'apres 
tant des combats. J^ai cru, fai enseignS, sans le savoir, dit il, toutes les 
doctrines de J. Huss, Staupitz de m6me. Bref, sans nous en douter, 
nous sommes torn Hussites, *' And then, in words that seem like 
Luther's testimony to the fact of the Bohemian witness having been 
all but quenched; " Oh quels terribles jugemens de Dieu les hommes 
n'ont ils pas mentis, puisque la verit^ ^vangelique, devoil^e et publi^e 
depuis plus d'une siecle, a 6t6 condamn^e, bruise, etouffh ! " 

And as Luther began now to discover his identity of principle, and 
express his sympathy with the old Bohemian witnesses, so the sur- 
vivors of that witness-body to discover and express it towards him. 
Comenius tells how certain of the Calixtines were " waked up " in 
Bohemia by the report of Luther's mighty protesting voice against 
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the P^qiacyJ (No wonder that already in May 1518 the disappointed 
Pope, in the BnU of that date cited by my critic, complaiDed of the old 
Bohemian heresy as then rife through the kingdom, and needing all the 
efforts of his Cardinal Legate to check it.^ A letter to Erasmus of 
the date of 1518 or 1519 from a Bohemian or Hungarian nobleman, 
together with a copy of the Bohemian Brethren's Confession of Faith, 
informs him that the Lutheran doctrines prevailed greatly there, 
amongst men of good sense and piety.' And to Luther himself 
letters were sent, as is well known, from the Bohemians, assuring 
him of their sympathy and their prayers.** — So, as Raynaldus says, 
were the embers of the Bohemian heresy 4hat had been extinguished, 
but only ill extingmshed, by Pope Leo and the Lateran Council, re- 
kindled by the blast of Luther^s bellows.^ — Nor was it so in Bohemia 
alone. The same reviving influence (as M. Monastier tefls us) past to 
the Alpine Waldenses: the same elsewhere also. Already in 1518, 
as we read in Erasmus' Life, the Inquintion, which had ceased its 
pursuits in many places, " probably from a scarcity of heretics," began 
to rage again with much violence. Many were now condemned to 
the flames, not only in Germany, but in France and in England also. 
In France the Chancellor Du Prat, Primate of the kingdom, issued a 
decree to enforce all the Canons of the Council of Lateitm against 
heretics ; and on this occanon the Inquisition was estabhshed in 
France.* 

3. My critic has to object against my asserted coincidence of the 
prophecy and the history, in respect of the fear described as following 
on the resurrection of the witnesses : ''And they stood upon their 
feet, and great fear fell on those that beheld them." — In my comment 
in the Horse I distinguished between those at a distance, and those 
that beheld them ; thus historically applying the predicted particular. 
*' Not so they that wwe upon the spot, and beheld; when, like an elec- 

' ** Excitaverat interea Dens in QermaniA magnanimum Latbemm, Paps fnlmeii. 
Quo yelut ezpergefacti in Bohemi& Calixtinorum nonnuUi pnriorem evangelii doctri- 
nam amplecti, ordinationemque miniBtirorum Wittembergse potius quom Romae quae- 
rere, animum induzerunt.** ComeniuB, ib. 97. 
' See Raynaldns, Vol. xxzi. 209 ; a passage refeired to before at pp. 238, 239. 
8 Jortin's Life of Erasmus, i. 187. 
* Best's Hist, des Freres, i. Ill ; Merle d'Aubign^, ii. 89. 

* *' Sed male sopitum ignem flabello Lutheri postea, ingenti Catholicae religionis 
et Qermanin detrimento, latins flammas sparsisse sue loco dicetur.** This is after bis 
mention of the Coancirs summons of the Bohemian heretics to come and plead before 
the Council, unless matters were arranged with the Cardinal Legate. 

• Jortin's Life of Erasmus, p. 116 ; with a reference to Limborch's History of the 
Inquisition, and Sleidan. 
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trie shock, the voice of the revived gospel-witness thrilled throagh 
Germany. Not so, I say, Tetzel, Cardinal Caietan, Eck, Miltitz. Of 
these each one, as they entered on the scene, and looked on, trembled 
in consternation." — ^To both the general statement thus made, and 
each of the particular examples in illustration, my critic makes excep* 
tion. Says he, p. ccxxiv; " Tetzel was irritated and indignant, fearing 
that his occupation of indnlgence-vionger was gone ; but turned pale 
at the receipt of a letter from Miltitz, and trembled in consterna- 
tion [only] when overwhelmed with reproaches by [Miltitz] the Pope's 
Legate.'' ..." Caietan rejoiced at the intelligence that Luther was 
ready to appear before him '^* and, so idx from trembling in conster- 
nation, exclaimed triumphantly ; " The Pope's little finger is stronger 
than all the princes of Germany put together." Again Eck, at the 
Leipsic discussion, twenty months after the pubhcation of the theses, 
was both before it '* confident of victory," and after it boasted of his 
victory. " Eck was not the man to tremble in consternation." " Nor 
was it thus, once more, that Miltitz entered on the scene. When he 
and Luther met, they closed the day at a joyous repast. In short," 
he concludes, *' Tetzel, Caietan, Eck, and Miltitz scarcely play the 
parts assigned them in Mr. E's drama, even so well as Maximian, 
Maxentius, Maximin, and Licinius." 

What, and was it the case then, as my critic would have us sup- 
pose, that there was really no fear among the Papists on this occa- 
sion ; but joyousness, disdain, sense of superiority of strength, and 
full anticipation of triumph ? 

It will have been observed that my observation has reference, not 
to the immediate moment of the pubhcation of the theses, but to the 
state of things after the voice, hke an electric shock, had thrilled 
through Germany. My mention of Miltitz and Eck, as compared 
with the dates at which they came on the scene, will prove this point 
in my meaning. And does not the reason of the thing almost re- 
quire that a certain brief time should be supposed to elapse before 
the real nature of the voice could be rightly comprehended, even on 
the more immediate sphere of action ; correspondently with those 
successive clauses of the Apocalyptic prophecy, — "And after the 3 J 
days the Spirit of life from God entered into them : and they stood 
upon their feet : and great fear fell on them that beheld them ? " — 
Premising this, let us now look into Merle D^Aubigne's History of 
the Reformation, the same that my critic had before him, when pen- 
ning his critique on this point ; and see whether, in regard of each 
particular individual named, there is that in the history which will 



/ 
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bear me out here, or not : first however, and in illustration of the 
general feeling excited, reminding you, Rev*. Sir, and my other read- 
ers of that strong statement of Luther himself, made in his Letter to 
the Pope, of the date of May 30, 1518, only six months after the 
publication of the Theses, *' This is the conflagration, they com- 
plain, which is consuming the whole world ! " 

Of Miltitz then we read in MerWthat he took pains on arriving in 
Germany, in December 1518, to acquaint himself with public opinion ; 
" et k son grand etonnement il remarqua, partout ou il s'arr^ta, que 
le plupart des habitans etoient pour la reformation : " also that when 
he had his interview with Luther, on thj 2nd or 3rd of January, he 
said to him ; ^' Savez vous que vous avez enlev^ le monde entier au 
Pape. . . . et quand j'aurais une arm^e de 25,000 hommes, je n'entre- 
prendrais vraiment pas de vous enlever de ce pays, et de vous con- 
duire k Rome." On which the historian adds his comment ; *' Rome, 
malgr^ sa puissance, se sentait faible devant un pauvre moine." He 
goes on to say that, on Luther's promising certain concessions, Mil- 
titz seemed delighted ; declaring that for a whole century nothing 
had caused the Church such anxiety. He rejoiced at the idea of a 
reconciliation: "car il voyait, de plus pres que les courtisans de 
Rome, les terrihles suites que la Reformation pourroit avoir pour 
Rome." 

TetzeL " Tetzel," says my critic, " turned pale at the receipt of 
a letter from Miltitz, &c ;" and implies that the wrath of the Papal 
Legate and Pope was his only cause of trembling. . My critic's refer- 
ence on the cited words " turned pale," is to M. Merle's History. 
Let us turn then to the page quoted from that historian : and what will 
the reader think when he finds on the selfsame page, and only ^ye 
lines after those words, the following passage from Tetzel's reply to 
Miltitz' Letter : — ** Certes," ecrivrit il k Miltitz le 31 Decembre 1518, 
** je ne regretteraie pas la peine du voyage, si je pouvois sortir de 
Leipsic sans peril pour ma vie, Mais TAugustin Martin Luther a telle- 
ment emu et soulevi les hommes puissants contre moi, queje ne suis en 
sureti nulle part" 

Eck, ** Eck," says my critic, •* boasted of his victory. Eck, 
at least, was not the man to tremble in consternation." His boasting 
is not the question : though, as regards that, my critic is well aware 
of the diflference of his real feelings from that of boasting. *« Les 
Wittembergois m'ont vaincu sur plusieurs points ; " was an admission 
of something different from victory, as I understand the language. — 
But to the point of the feeling I ascribe to him of there being cause 
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for alarm about the Papacy, and which my critic considers to be a no- 
tion only worthy of joking at. On arriving soon after at Rome, where 
the Pope, says M. Merle, was occupying himself with. . . comedy and 
music, " tandis que TEglise alloit s'ecrouler," Eck raised a cry of 
alarm and vengeance that soon awoke Rome to other feelings. *' A 
la fin, aux oris du Docteur Eck, qui est venu de Leipsic mvoquer la 
puissance du Vatican, Pape, cardinaux, moines, — ^tout dans Rome se 
reveille, et pense h sauv'er la PapauU, . . Selon lui (Eck), tout essai de 
conciliation ^tait inutile. Ce sont la, disoit il, de vains reves dont on 
se berce dans le lointain. II connoit le peril, car il a lutte avec ce 
moine audacieux. II sait qu'il faut se hUter de couper ce membre 
gangren^, de peur que le mal n'envahisse tout le corps." So he pro- 
cured the bull against Luther, and hastened with it to Leipsic. Bat, 
on arriving there, he found that in the course of the year a total 
change had taken place in that formerly devoted Cathohc city ; and 
that he was himself in peril. " Le jour de S. Michel quelques ^tu- 
dians afficherent en dix places differentes des placards ou ils atta- 
quaient vivement le nouveau Nonce. EpouvanU il se sauve dans le 
doitre de S. Paul, ou s'etait refugi^ d^ja Tetzel ; y refusa toute visite, 
et obtint du Recteur qu'on mit a la raison ses jeunes adversaries. 
Mais le pauvre Eck y gagna pen. Les etudians firent sur lui une 
chanson, et la chanterent dans les rues. Eck Tentendoit de sa prison. 
Alors tovt son courage se perd : le redoubtable champion tremble de 
tous ses membres, [" Eck was not the man to tremble in consterna- 
tion."] Chaque jour il re^oit des lettres menagantes Pour le 

coup le pauvre Nonce n'y tient plus Eck quitte de nuit sa re- 

traite ; se sauve clandestinement de Leipsic, et va se cacher a 
Cobourg." 

As for the Cardinal Caietan, I have only to say that he joined 
with Eck at Rome, in raising the cry of alarm ; for he too had been 
upon the scene, and beheld ; and perceived full well that the papacy 
itself was now in danger. — Nor, let me add was the case with the 
Pope himself now different. " Let it not be imagined," says Pro- 
fessor Ranke,^ speaking of the time before the Diet of Worms, Apr. 
1521, *' that Leo did not appreciate the danger." 

I have now gone through all of my critic's objections. And let 
me appeal to yourself, Rev^. Sir, as well as to my other readers, 
whether he has succeeded in a single one of all the three : whether, 
on the contrary, his argument against the Horse has not broken 

1 Hist, of Popes i. 86. 
s 
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down as completely in respect of my solution of the Witnesses' 
resurrection, as of that of the Witnesses' death ; so that '* the 
landed and gaudy fahric " of my interpretation still stands unharmed 
and erect. — How well does my whole solution answer to the then ce- 
lebrated expositor De Lyra's explanation of the prophecy ; speaking 
as he does of the witnesses reviving '* post tres annos et dimidium 
a morte civili, in medio civitatis magnse, id est congregationis Anti- 
christo adhaerentis." 

III. Yet a few words more on his objections to my explanation of 
the ascension of the Witnesses^ — ^a figure explained by me of the ele- 
vation of Protestantism to political elevation and power, through 
princes and nations embracing and recognizing it ; and then my 
wearisome task will be done. 

1st then come certain objections in the form of questionings, — 
" Was the ascension of the witnesses into heaven the fall of the tenth 
part of the g^reat city ; or did both alike prefigure the English Refor- 
mation ?" ^ Reverend Sir, what the need, or the rights to ask so 
foohsh a question, when my critic had the Horse before him distinctly 
answering, No ! He must be well aware that I explain the two 
figures as quite distinct and different, though symbolizing events 
connected and nearly cotemporaneous : the one the fall of Papal Eng- 
land ; the other the national elevation of Protestantism, not in England 
only, as my critic would have me make it,^ but in other countries 

* p. ccxzvii. 

« So HoMB ii. 403: '*...The Peace of Paasau, August ]2, 1552; whereby in the 
fullest measure toleration was accorded to Protestantism, aud Protestants equally 
with Romanists admitted to sit as judges in the supreme imperial chamber. In short 
it was the fulfilment of the Apocalyptic prefiguration of the Witnesses^ ascent into 
the political heaven in Germany: .... and followed by their eleyation, almost cotem- 
porarily, in some other countries of which I shall speak presently." Which other 
countries are specified immediately after, at p. 405, as Scuxony^ Prussia, Sweden, D-- 
mark, Enffland, 

What will my readers think, after reading this, of my critic's not only trying here 
to insinuate into his readers' minds that my idea of the Witnesses' ascent was that it 
was accomplished simply in the English Reformation ; but elsewhere actually afiirm- 
ing that 1 have constructed my theory of the Witnesses' death and resurrection, 
with a view to the demonstration that the Witnesses' ascent was fulfilled in the 
English Reformation ! " Such is the hollowness of . . . that lauded and gaudy fabric, 
which Mr. E. has constructed as a demonstration that the reformation in England 
was the ascension of the Witnesses into heaven." p. ccxiii. I can truly say this idea 
about the English Established Church never entered into my head, when first drawing 
up my paper about the Witnesses' death, &c, for the Investigator. (On the notice 
of the subject in my Chart, see p. 70, Note * suprd.) It really pains me to have to 
expose in this manner the misrepresentations of this reckless man. 
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also* The confiision of the two different figures is my critic's own, 
not mine. It is just as in the case of the Canstaniinian revolution : 
respecting which we saw some time since that he would father on 
me a view of the 6th Seal's earthquake as meaning the " conversion of 
Constantine ; " because that event was cotemporary, and connected 
with, the mighty revolution figured in that Seal, as I view it, which 
swept away Paganism from the Roman empire. ^ — ^Again ; " Were 
not other Protestant countries of Europe cut off from the domina- 
tion of the Papacy, as much as England, or the Seven United Pro- 
vinces : . . . e. g. in Germany, Switzerland, Scotland, and other king- 
doms, as well as England ?" No doubt, and express mention is made 
of them accordingly in the Horae.^ But as regards the selection of 
England (or rather Britain), &nd the Seven Dutch Provinces, for this 
separate prophetic prefiguration, (if my view be correct,) the reasons 
are obvious. The tenth of the great Papal Civitas, or empire, must 
sorely be one of the ten kingdoms symbolized by the Beast's ten 
horns, into which the old Roman empire broke up on the Gothic in- 
vasions. And, looking at your oum lists of those ten kingdoms,^ 
(lists very much the same as mine,) tell me, was there one out of all 
those ten that fell at the Reformation, in its character of a Papal 
kingdom,^ save and except Britain alone ? ^ You know there was 
none other. — Further, out of all the lesser constituencies of the same 
old Roman empire, was there a single one that was integrally destroyed 
as a Papal constituency, and integrally revived as an anti-papal Pro- 
testant one, except the Seven Dutch United Provinces; those QvufAara 
ayOpavuv, " titles of men," or Dukedoms, lordships, marquisates, as 
I explain them, which had their origin in the primary constitution of 
the Romano- Grothic decem-regal Commonwealth ? Here too you 
know there was none. The Swiss Protestant Cantons (the only other 
example that suggests itself ) did not together form a new separate 
Protestant Republic, detached altogether from the Popedom ; but 
constituted a mere part of the Swiss Confederacy, which was a body 
half Romanist, half Protestant. — ^The close prophetic connexion of the 
tenth of the city falling, on occasion of this earthquake, with the seven 

» See p. 193 Note » suprA. « See Note ■ p. 258 suprd. 

« See Signs of'Times, vol. i. pp. 19, 20. 

^ I beg my readers here, as in the Horse, to remember that it is not abstractedly 
the fall of England; but the fidl of the tenth part of the Popedom^ formed up to that 
time by England, The distinction is important. But it has been again and again 
overlooked by critics and others, in spite of my clear definition of it ; e. g. by the 
Reviewer of Dr. Cumming's Apocalyptic Sketches in the Free Church Magazine for 
October, p. 307. 

* Denmark, Sweden, and Prussia were not parts of the old Roman empire. 

S 2 
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chiliads of men slain} is answered by just as close a connexion of the 
two events to which I refer the two prophetic clauses, in the pages of 
the learned ecclesiastical historian Mosheim. After a notice of oar 
English and Scotch Reformation, he thus proceeds : *' The Reforma- 
tion had not long been established in Britain, when the Belgic Pro- 
vinceSy united by a respectable Confederacy, withdrew from their spiri- 
tual allegiance to the Roman pontiff." — ^Once more asks my ques- 
tionist : " Did the Witnesses, as marked in the Chart, ascend into 
heaven in 1552 ; and descend again the very next year,. . .when the 
bloody Mary sate upon the throne ?" Another misrepresentation of 
me, as my critic is himself perfectly aware. For it implies that I 
make the establishment of Protestantism in England under Edward 
VI, simply and alone, to be the Witnesses' ascent into the Apocalyp- 
tic heaven : whereas in my book, as I must beg to repeat, I do most 
distinctly explain that prophetic figure as answering to the nearly 
cotemporaneotts elevation of Protestantism alike in Imperial Ger- 
many, Saxony, Prussia, Sweden, Denmark, and Britain.^ And was 
there any temporary dejection of Protestantism from its national 
establishment and elevation in all those other countries, at the time of 
Queen Mary's brief temporary dejection of it in England? I trow not. 
2. But next for some " graver questions," with reference to my 
readings and renderings of certain words and phrases in the Apocalyp- 
tic Book. ** It is a little matter that reason be outraged, if Scripture 
be let alone," But how do I not let Scripture alone 7 Why, " In- 
stead of ^ they heard* Mr. E. reads, 'J heard:' instead of, ^were 
slain of (names of) men seven thousand* he says, ^fall of seven chiliads 
(thousands) of the great city :' instead of ' the same hour* he has it, 
' at the same time :* instead of ' the remnant were affrighted, and gave 
glory to the God of heaven,* he substitutes 'the remnant were affrighted, 
and the untnesses, who had ascended into heaven, gave glory to the 
God of heaven.' " Yet again, in Apoc. x, according to the bidding 
of the Horse, "for, 'when the seven thunders uttered their voices, 
/ was about to write,* read, * when the seven thunders uttered their 
voices, he was about to receive, publish, submit to them :* and instead 
of * thou must prophesy agam,' (Apoc. x. 11) read * thou must p-eocA 
again.' "3 

Reverend Sir, ought one really to condescend to answer such criti- 
cisms ? Were it only iuto the hands of scholars, or people of ordinary 

^ PoliticaJly or nationally slain ; so as in other Scripture instances referred to in the 
Horse, ii. 410, Note «. 

» See p. 258 Note «. a p. ccxxviii. 
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common sense, as well as common candour, that the Strictures were 
likely to fall, I most certainly should not. For it would be useless. 
But for the sake of the weak, unthinking, and illiterate of my critic's 
readers, I must add a brief, though wearisome, word of reply. 

Let them understand then, with reference to the first case adduced 
by him, that it is a question of the true reading of the Greek text ; — 
the others being all questions as to the true rendering or ea:planaiion. 
And let them know, (though my critic almost writes here as if he did 
not know it,) that the original language of the Apocal3rptic book, as 
wen as of the other books of the New Testament, being Greek, there 
arises necessarily with any one that would seek to attain an accurate 
knowledge of it, an inquiry into the various readings of good autho- 
rity, preserved to us in the various Greek manuscripts of the book 
still extant ; or, perhaps, it may be, in the older versions. Hence 
the various critical editions of the Greek Testament, Mill's, Gries- 
bach's, Scholz's, &c. In the present case there are two readings, 
each of good external authority, in the extant Greek manuscripts and 
versions ; the one ifiKovtrav, they heard, the other viKova-a, I heard. Do 
I then either ** outrage reason," or not " let Scripture alone," because, 
having ascertained the fact of the existence of these two different 
readings, I weigh the evidence in favour of each, (both the external 
and internal,) and concluding that the balance turns in favour of the 
KIKova-a, '* I heard'* accept it, in consequence, as that which is Scrip- 
ture ? The notice in the Horse respecting the word reads thus : 
(a notice, let it be remembered, which my critic had before him 
when he made this accusation against me; but which, true to his cha- 
racter, he does not either answer, or indeed allude to:) — '"The external 
evidence of manuscripts so far favours it (y^Kot/o-a), that Griesbach 
places it in his margin, as of perhaps equal authority with the word 
yiKovaav : " also that Scholz regards it favoiu*ably Hke Griesbach; and 
that Mr. Tregelles mentions it as appearing in the Coptic, Syrian, 
Armenian, and Arabic versions. Then I add reasons in proof of the 
superior m^ema/ evidence of the same reading.' — Let my readers judge 
whether there is marked in all this a reverence and care for what is 
really Scripture, or the contrary ? 

As to the other cases, they are cases, one and all, either of a dif- 
ferent rendering of what is acknowledged to he the Greek text from that 
given in our English authorized version, or a different explanation • 
from the one commonly received : and for each of which different ren- 
derings, or explanations, I have given reasons which my critic con- 

> Horae ii. 397. 
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troverts not, nor even notices. Until he does this I need not of 
course trouble myself to reply to him.* — ^Doubtless, Rev^. Sir, you 
yourself will sympathize with me in a sense of the absurdity, as well as 
injustice, of my critic's objections in the present instance ; grounded 
as it is, simply and alone, on the fact of my not adhering to the autho- 
tized version. You have yourself preferred to render ^vyoq in the third 
Seal yoke, though our received version has it balance,^ And what 
might you not justly say against any would-be-critic that might assail 
you for this, were he to do so without combating, or even noticing, 
the reasons you advance for it ? What, were he to go so far as even 
to say that you had thereby subjected yourself to the very grave 
charge of " not letting Scripture alone / *' 

My critic in his two last examples has lighted upon my exposition 
of the xth chapter of the Apocalypse ; a chapter explained by me, 
you know, as giving a prefigurative sketch of the great Protestant 
Reformation of the oxteenth century ; in respect of all the chief 
successive steps of its course, from its commencement to its com- 
pletion. To myself it appears a part of the prophecy of most pe- 
culiar importance and interest : which being so, it could not but be 
a pecuHar gratification to me that a person so eminent in the Scotch 
Free Church as Dr. Candlish, should have felt and exprest himself 
about the explanation so warmly and favourably as he has. — ^The old 
point of the measuring the temple with a a reed like unto a rod here 
comes up ; and my critic cannot resist the temptation of adding a 
page or two of objurgation against me in respect of it : in which ob- 
jurgations of course misrepresentation has been busy, as elsewhere 
throughout his Strictures. As regards the main point, seeing that I 
have so fully discussed it in my Reply to Dr. Candlish, and am not 
aware that my reasoning has been ever successfully controverted, I 
may well be excused from again entering on it.^ — ^Afew of my critic's 
misrepresentations however must be corrected. 1st. I do not treat 
the reed and the rod as '* if distinct and separate things." ^ I ex- 

^ With reference to one point noted, I mean the parties meant as those that gave 
glory to the God of heaven, I have long since elsewhere intimated that there seems 
no necessity, on my view, for borrowing the witnesses mentioned at the beginning of 
the verse as the nominative. It may very well mean the rest of the inhabitants in 
the tenth of the city and the seven chiliads that remained after the revolution ; and be- 
came, in either case, Protestant nations. ' See p. 18 supr^. 

^ As this is passing through the press the Book call *^ The Seventh ViaP* has 
fallen into my hands ; in which I observe a somewhat elaborate attempt to set aside 
my view of the whole Vision of Apoc. x— xi. 2. I will notice it in the Appendix. 

* p. ccxxix. 
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plain the figure of a measuring reed like unto a rod on precisely the 
same principle as that on which you,* as well as myself, explain the 
fig^e of locusts with tails like unto scorpions, and other such noted 
resemblances in the case of symhols ; viz. as indicating a resemblance 
of character in the thing symbolized to the object that the symbol 
itself is likened to : — ^the likeness of the locust- tail to scorpions, indi- 
cating the Saracens' similar character in respect of tormenting ; the 
likeness of the measuring reed put into St. Jdiin's hands to a ^aj98o<, 
or rod of authority, indicating that the commission of defining the 
mystic temple, or Christian Church, given to those whom St. John 
here represented, would be attended with the same civil authority that 
was indicated by a 'papht^, — 2. I do not make " the giving of a reed 
to St. John to signify the giving of a rod to John, elector of Saxony :" ^ 
but the giving of a heavenly commission by the covenant- an gel, as- 
sisted by official earthly authority, for the defining of the Christian 
Church, to the reforming fathers,^ — 3. To my statement that " the 
supremacy in ecclesiastical matters was, according to the reform- 
ers, alike in Germany, Switzerland, and England, the sovereign's 
natural right," a statement for the authority for which I refer to 
Milner, Haweis, and the carefully guarded xxxviith Article of the 
Church of England, my critic opposes the principles of the famous 
Protest of Smalkald.* Of which Protest, says he, M. Merle thus 
writes. '^ It opposes two abuses of men in matters of faith : the first 
is the intrusion of the civil magistrate, the second the arbitrary authority 
of the Church : instead of which abuse. Protestantism sets the power 
of the conscience above the magistrate ; and the authority of the word 
of God above the visible Church." And thus, exclaims my critic, ** can 
the Christian fail to perceive that the very thing which the Evangelical 
Reformers protested against, and had hence their very name, is that 
which Mr. E. affirms was '* the natural right of every lawful sove- 
reign ? " — But, let me beg to ask, who the parties here protesting ; 
and who the party, and on what ground, protested against ? Were 
the protesters The Clergy, or an ecclesiastical Synod, in character of 
** the Church," against unecclesiastical Princes, in character of " the 
State ? " Nothing of the kind : but secular independent Princes 
against another secular Prince of higher rank and power, the emperor. 
And what the rule and ground of their protest 7 The emperor^ s devi- 
ation from the word of God. — M. Merle is far from happy in his 
words here, ** intrusion of the civil magistrate," It is the case of one 

> Signs of Times, i. 306 &c. » p. ccjfxx. » Horse ii. 183. * p. ccxxxi. 
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dvil magistrate protesting against another ; and who, in his own do- 
minions, joins with his own Clergy in reforming the Churdi. There is 
nothing whatsoever in the Smalcaldic Protest at variance either with 
my statements in the Horae, or my views on the ecclesiastical and civil 
qaestion.' — Yet it is on the strength of such strange mistakes and 
misrepresentations that my critic goes on to compare the writer of the 
Horse to the traitor Judas, in a sentence too characteristic to allow of 
my omitting it. " If ewac human hands fixed a huoy, Mr. E. has fixed 
one here : — ^a warning than which none can he more needed at this 
day, — if shipwreck of faith, where else sure, is feared — against a spu- 
rious Protestantism and spurious Evangelism, that would take to it- 
self these hallowed names, and with ' Hail Master^ on the lips, fol- 
lowed by a kiss, would betray Christ into the hands of his enemies, 
and virtually set another lord upon his throne."^ With the questions 
of difference between the Free and the National Scotch Churches, 
this Smalkaldic Protest, let me beg to repeat, has precisely nothing 
whatsoever to do. 

On the tirade that follows against the Church of England, and 
closes the Strictures, I have no need or wish to enter. ' Its subject is 
not directiy apocalyptic ; nor does the Church of England need de- 
fence against an attack, the bitter spirit of which, and many misre* 
presentations too, must be plain enough to any intelligent and candid 
reader. I therefore with sincere satisfaction here close the present 
long Letter ; and therewith my reply too to the criticisms in the 
Strictures. 

And I am. Rev*. Sir, 

Yours, &c. 

E. B. E. 

^ As M. Merle*8 own authority seems claimed on this point against me, let me beg - 
to ask, in passing, whether on the points of the Free Church Controversy, which I 
have had to discuss with members of the Free Scotch Church, my critic is quite sure 
of M. Merle^s agreement ? I suspect that he will be found on the most important 
points to be much more in unison with me, than with my opponents, 

* p. cczzxii. 
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And now. Rev'. Sir, as we look on the details of the controversy 
between my critic and myself, thus brought to a conclusion, let me 
appeal to you whether the position in which it has left him is not 
most lamentable. I do not here allude so much to his evident fiedlure 
on each and every point of his attack upon the Horse. Many an 
honest* minded man before this has fisuled in controversy, through 
mistakes and inadequate acquaintance with his subject ; yet stood in 
respect of character afterwards as high as ever. But it is the moral 
spectacle that is here so lamentable. We have to consider the case 
of an elaborate Treatise of attack by our critic on an author who 
never did him wrong ; one too whose character, as stamped on the 
book itself, could be reasonably supposed none other than that of an 
earnest careful seeker of truth. And yet the whole Treatise appears 
to have been penned with the bitterness of an attack on a personal 
enemy ; and with the double design ever kept in view, not merely 
(if possible) to damage the evidence, but also (if possible) to injure 
the character of the author of the Horse ; even as if a friend of 
falsehood, and a Judas-like traitor to Christ. And in what way has 
my critic set to work to effect his purpose ? Why, above all, by the 
way of misrepresentation : — of misrepresentations such and so many, 
that I believe they have been seldom equalled, never surpassed in 
their recklessness^ in the history of controversy. — I fuUy admit 
to you. Rev'. Sir, the allowance that should be made for my critic in 
respect of the singular confusedness of mind, that seems to be a part 
of his intellectual structure ; a point evidenced alike by the wretchedly 
confused arrangement of the whole Treatise, and by the obscure and 
unintelligible sentences and reasonings that ever and anon meet the 
reader in it. And I fully admit to you also the allowance that should 
be made for his evident inadequacy of information on every subject 
he has handled ; on some indeed his gross ignorance. Still, after 
making every allowance on these accounts, and moreover on account 
of whatever there may have been of imperfectness in my develop- 
ment of the evidence in the Horse, I am forced in spite of myself to 
the painful conclusion, that the fact of his unfeir dealing, and his 
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misrepresenting, could not but have been known to himself, in at 
least many instances : and that the spirit in which the Treatise was 
begun, continued, and ended, was this, — coilte qui coUte to make out 
a case against the author of the Horse ; if it should be practicable by 
fair means all the better ; if not, then by foul. Do I say this with- 
out reason ? Rev^. Sir, judge yourself from the evidence set forth 
in these my letters of Reply. For example, when he had before 
him my paragraph on the various data and requisites in the first Seal, 
— that of the wMte of the horse, indicating prosperity and happiness 
throughout the period, as well as that of the rider^s going forth con^ 
guering at the outset, and with the destiny that still he should conquer, 
— could my critic have altogether eliminated the former from the case 
before him, without consciousness of the mutilation ; and really be- 
lieved me to have set forth, that the one and only thing required, all 
through the Seal's period, was a course of incessant conquering on 
the part of the rider ? ^ — ^Again in the second Seal, could he, without 
consciousness of the wrong, have printed and published twelve or 
fifteen pages of criticism on an interpretation which by his own con- 
fession he knew me to have declared imperfect, and to have amended ; 
giving the go-by to, moreover, and avoiding the combat with, my en- 
larged and corrected view ? ^ — ^The same in regard of his suppression 
of my appeal to the general voice of historians, in reference to the 
time of the silencing of Christian antipapal witnessing, noted in my 
last Letter.* — But I will not now multiply other examples. My 
Letters supply them by tens and twenties. 

The main and really important point that now has to be considered 
is this, — how stands the evidence given in the Horse, in proof of my 
expositions of the Seals, and of the two witnesses' death and resurrec- 
tion, after passing through the ordeal of our critic's criticisms ? And 
I cannot but think that even you yourself. Rev*. Sir, though the 
author of a quite difierent Apocalyptic interpretation, will scarce he- 
sitate to confess that there is not an objection of any importance that 
has not been fully and successfully replied to by me, not an argument 
against the Horse that has not broken down under my examination. 
— For my own part I am most anxious to do what I can, to bring the 
point to a decisive issue. A review in the Church Magazine of Oc- 
tober that has just met my eye, while revising this Letter for the press, 
gives me a better opportunity of doing so. It is a review of Dr. 
Cumming's Apocalyptic Sketches, written by some anonymous cor- 

* See p. 80 Bupr^. « See p. 117 supri. » See pp. 222, 223, supri. 
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respondent ; not, I feel well persuaded, by the Editor, who has spoken 
elsewhere in both a kinder and a fedrer manner of the Horse. In this 
the writer designates the Critique published under your name, (that 
same that I have been replymg to,) as " a lengthened and satisfactory, 
though ungainly and ill-composed critique ;" which'* has shown tmVA 
an abundant array of solid proof, how grievously I have erred from 
the path of a discriminating and impartial interpreter," in respect 
'' of a fair and judicious use of the facts of history." ^ Let me then 
here pubhcly request the writer to lay aside the veil of his anony- 
mous incognito ; and openly, under his own proper name, (in copart- 
nership if he please with my critic,) to try to make good his assertion 
as to the " satis&ictoriness " of the charges in the Strictures, and 
the ** solidity " of the proof therein advanced of my grievous errors'; 
my Vindication, here given> being all the while before him; in regard 
to Seal after Seal, and that most important prophecy also about 
the Witnesses' death and resurrection. Is it really too much to expect 
from him, in this our fallen state, that if he find he cannot make 
good his affirmation, (and I know right well that he cannot,) he will 
have the magnanimity to confess his error, and to apologise for the 
injustice of his censure ? 

It has been objected against me by this writer in the Magazine, 
that I have in my exposition of the Seals made " an immense parade 
of learning." ^ According to my understanding of the phrase, a 
parade of learning is when the matter designated as " learning " is 
not needed, not to the point, and set forth ostentatiously. I am not 
aware that any one of these three characteristics applies to the case of 
my exposition of the Seals in the Horse. For whatever evidence 
I there adduced, was adduced most certainly without a motive of 
ostentation, from which, I think I may truly say, my mind revolts ; 
and only because I judged it to be both to the point, and also needful, 
in so new an exposition. And what now is the inference on this point 
from the attack on the Horse in my critic's Strictures, and from the 
fresh matter here adduced to repel it, but that instead of too much 
learning in my exposition of the Seals and the Witnesses, there was 
not enough. Had I made all as clear and full as I have now made 
it, my critic would probably never have hazarded his pubhcation.^ — I 

1 Free Church Magazine, p. 308. > Ibid p. 306. 

' The opinion of my dear and valued friend Dr. Mc Neil has been verified ; who 

stated to me shortly before the 2nd Edition of the Horse was published, that he 

thought I would have to give a fuller sketch of the Roman history, from St. John's 

time to Constantine^s, in order to enable my readers to enter with full intelligence 
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readily confess indeed that I do not think all was needed of eTidence, 
or of authority, that has been brought forward in these Letters, simply 
as a reply to my critic's Strictures. A much shorter reply probably 
might have sufficed for him ; including the selection of a few in- 
stances of his gross misrepresentation of me, and a few illustrations 
of his manifest unacquaintance with his subjects : the inference thence 
following being necessarily this, — ^that charges by such a person, and 
written in such a spirit, deserved little credit. But truth, on points 
of paramount importance, can hardly/or truth* s sake be vindicated too 
fully, or too clearly. And I wish it to be understood that it is with a 
higher object, than as a mere reply to my critic's Strictures, that I 
have drawn out my answer on each point so fully. 1st, I have wished 
to draw it out in such a manner, from the original and best sources, 
on each subject discussed, as might pretty effectually stop the mouths 
of objectors, of any fiedmess of mind, on all such points for the 
future. 2ndly, I have wished so to do it as might effect a decided 
onward step of advance in Apocal3rptic interpretation : both by setting 
before the pubhc, yet more clearly than before, (though I think it has 
been done already with sufficient clearness in the critical notices in 
the Horse) the necessary exclusion from the field of both Prceterist 
and Futurist systems of Apocalyptic interpretation^ — ^those two chief 
antagonists of the Protestant or continuously historical system ; and 
by setting before them also, yet more clearly and completely than 
before, the evidence for that view of the Seals, and that view of the 
"Witnesses' death and resurrection, which I am more and more per- 
suaded are distinctly the true views, and those in which /atr criticism 
will not effect a breach. 

Let me say a word or two on the position of the question, as here 
left, according to my opinion. When the writer in the Magazine 
speaks of it as a primary business of the sound interpreter to consider 
" the general structure of the Apocalypse, and nature and relative 
bearings to each other of its component parts," thus adjusting the 
several parts from internal evidence, with a view to ** the avoidance 
of error, and the fixing of some great landmarks in the path of her- 
meneutical inquiry, and historical development," ^ I heartily agree 
with him. Instead however of my having neglected the considera- 
tion of this subject of the Apocalyptic internal structure and evi- 
dence, (a charge against the Horse evidently imphed by the writer,) 

into the evidence for my SecUs.—li has proved the same too about the histoiy con- 
nected with the Witnessei death and resurrection. ^ Ibid p. 306. 
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I must beg to say that I have very carefully studied and attended to 
it. It is this internal h priori evidence that I have applied. Reverend 
Sir, in the first Part of my Pamphlet against your system of the 
Seals ; as well as the h posteriori, from the failure of your historic 
parallelisms. And it is this same internal h priori evidence that, I 
wish it to be miderstood, seems to me to apply with similar effective- 
ness against the two oroneous Apocal3rptic systems (as I judge them) 
just alladed to. Let me briefly state the case. 

1st, then, the Israel of Apoc. vii, and its 144,000 sealed ones, 
cannot be UteralJews distinctivefy from Gentiles, but must signify the 
Christian Church ; unless we make the Apocaljrpse -to be the very 
book of confusion, and pattern of inconsistency and self-contradic- 
torineas :^ — a point this so essential to both the Prseterists and Futu- 
rists, that if it be negatived, their whole system, in either case, falls 
in ruin to the ground. — 2ndly, the internal indications in almost every 
Seal put their distinct negative alike on the Futurists,' and on much 
too of the Prseterists' scheme. How make the first Seal in Apoc. vi to 
figure Christ and his Gospel going forth in a course of conquering, 
when Christ is so differently pourtrayed in that which we know to 
be a vision of him in Apoc. xix :^ and when moreover the period]thence- 
forward following is implied by the 5th Seal to be one in which the 
saints would be suffering greatly and long from the earth's inhabit- 
ants ; and during much of which the witnesses would be testify- 
ing for Christ in sackcloth, and Antichrist supreme and dominant over 
the earth ? ^ — How make the second Seal to depict the wars, and the 
third the famines, that are to precede Christ's second coming, (as in 
Matt. xxiv. 7,) which is the Futurists' theory, when the second Seal's 
wars are limited by the Apocalyptic text to civil wars ; (" killing one 
another ;") and the third Seal's declared price of barley is such that 
a labourer might get three days' sufficiency of sustenance by the 
wage of one day's labor ? * — How again make the earthquake of the 
commencement of the sixth Seal to be that of the general judgment, the 
palm-bearing vision figuring the connected and consequent happiness 
of the blessed, — ^when the Sealing vision, which tells of the earth and 
sea, and trees and men, still existing after the judgment, stands be- 
tween the two, and with its clear warning voice forbids the banns ? — 
The critic of the Magazine is a little superficial on this head of the 
internal evidence of the sixth Seal. He talks to us simply and solely 
of the figures of the first part of the Seal ; figures, as I have said 

» See pp. 27, 200 supra. ■ See pp. 10-12 supiA. 

3 See p. 13 supnl. * See p. 19 supra. 
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elaewhere,' as well applied in the Scriptures to earthly political 
revolutions, as to that of the final judgment. But as to the Sealing 
vision, whidi is the next part of the vision of this sixth Seal, and its 
internal evidence on the matter, he just passes it over in silence. 
Will he do like Mr. Barker with the difficulty ; and rend and tear 
the vision from its place in the sixth Seal, in spite of its protest- 
ing outcry against the violence ? If so, I must beg to regard it, both 
on his part and that of all Futurists, as a notable example of the re- 
viewer's violation of his own primary hermeneutic principle ; and all 
to suit a theory, deduced from a partial mutilated view of the inter- 
nal evidence. — Aa to the additional internal evidence against the 
futurist theory from the Angel's indication about the chronology of 
the things to be revealed, as what was to follow fAcra ravra, i. e. in 
sequel after the state of things depicted in the sketch of St. John's 
own seven Asiatic Churches, and the confirmatory evidence to that 
effect from the continuity of Scriptural symbolic prophecy exemplified 
in the quadripartite Image and four Beasts of Daniel, — ^it has already 
been set forth elsewhere, and I believe never answered.^ 

On the other hand how stands my exposition of the Seals, after all 
that the critic under Dr. Keith's name^ and various other critics, have 
elaborately thought out and written against it ? I wiU venture to 
say that it comes out of the ordeal only stronger in respect of its evi- 
dence, and more unassailable by fair criticism,^ than ever. It sketches 
out the history of the Roman world and the Church continuously, from 
the date of St. John's vision as a starting point, agreeably with Daniel's 
exemplar and the Angel's fMra ravra. It exhibits the progressive phases 
of the Roman empire, in four successive seras, with events connected, 
not " curious and trifling," but of such importance as to be most " ap- 
propriate to the prophetic chart :" ^ aeras and events so important as 
to stand out prominently for the most part on the storied canvass of 
the best Roman historians;* and with not less than eighteen or twenty 

* See pp. 191 , 192 supr^. * See Horae vol. iv. Appendix. 

* I sajfair criticism. For of course ««t/atV criticism may do as it has done hereto- 
fore, with its misrepresentations, and overlookings, and omissions, and burlesquings, 
&c. Or it may attach itself to views which it knows to have been enlarged, corrected, 
or explained ; without any notice of the enlargement, correction, or explanation. Of 
such I shall not deem it worth while to take notice in future. 

* I use the words of the writer in the Magazine p. 308. 

' With reference to the 4th Seal, and the continuance of its depopulating charac- 
ter, through the agency of war, as well as other causes, even up to Diodetian*s divi- 
sion of the empire into four parts, let me here add what should have been inserted at 
p. 178, the testimony of Eutropius. ^Mta cum per orbem terrarum res turbatae essent, 
Carausius in Britanniis rebellaret, Achilleus in ^gypto, Africam Quinquegentiani 
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details in the pictures : all which I affirm to suit ; nor have been any 
other way controverted in my affirmation than by criticisms the full 
strength of which, I believe, and together therewith their insufficiency 
also, is exhibited in my preceding Letters and the Appendix. Then 
follows, in its precise order of time, a figuring of the persecutions of 
the Diocletian aera : then that of some mighty revolution, answering, 
as I contend, after scriptural analogy, to the Constantinian revolu* 
tion : and then a vision which, after the most dehberate review, I 
continue to regard as figuring the Augustinian revelation ;i^-depicting 
it, just as the vision of Apoc. x depicts the doctrinal revelations and 
onward progress of the Reformation. — I am, by this time, pretty 
familiar with the history : and have asked myself again and again, 
Conld more important seras and events have been chosen for the 
Apocalyptic picturings ; or could they have been depicted in any con- 
ceivable way more clearly, succinctly, and characteristically ? And 
I have been forced to answer myself in the negative. It is my beHef 
that they present a most philosophic as well as most correct view of 
the varying phases of the Roman Pagan empire, in its advance from 
St. John's time to its great poHtico-religious change and dissolution 
in the 4th century. And when I further ask myself. Could all these 
coincidences have occurred by chance P it appears to me that I 
might almost as well suppose the prophecy about the Messiah in Isaiah 
liii, with aU its characteristic details, to have been the production of 
chance. — ^The same is the case in regard of the prophecy about the 
Witnesses^ death and resurrection : a prophecy of peculiar importance ; 
both in itself, and as fixing the sense of the Beast from the abyss to 
be the Popedom. ^ 

And here. Reverend Sir, I bring these Letters to a dose. Ere 
la3ring down my pen, however, I am bound to confess my conscious- 

infestarent, Narseus Orienti bellum inferret, DiocletianuB Maximianum Herculinm 
ex CseBare fecit Augastum, Constantium et Maximianum [Galeriimi] Csesares.'** 
Eutrop. ix. 22. 

' See my Letter x. snpriL— Let me add this obBervation on the subject : that my 
Augustinian explanation here is not necessarily tied to Theodosius* temporary re- 
straining of the barbarian tempests. I have preferred to suppose a passing from the 
particular temporal preservation of God^s servants, to the general preserving care on a 
much grander scale. But if any prefer it, the sealing and palmbearing visions may 
be considered as the Augustinian revelation independently. And that they admirably 
and accurately answer thereto, I entertain a settled and deep persuasiou. 

' I am glad to see that the writer of the Seventh Vial agrees substantially with me 
about the Seals ; as well as fully about the Witnesses, and Beast from the abyss. 

With regard to the Reviewer in the Free Church Magazine, I have been Jess for- 
tunate. He exclaims against my view of the Beast in particular, as well as against 
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ness, with reference to the authorship of the Strictures, that my hy- 
pothesis of their having been written by some unworthy impersonator 
of yourself, and usurper of your name, however plausible and inge- 
nious, is not one really tenable. The fact of their having been bound 
up with your eighth edition of the Signs of the Times, the expres- 
sion of similar sentiments in the Signs of the Times itself, the adver- 
tisements of the Strictures under your own name, and moreover (as 
I understand) the insertion of advertisements under your name, in 
more than one public Journal, about the non-appearance of ''any reply 
from Mr. Elliott," (though by the way you could scarcely have been 
ignorant that I was abroad, and so not in a position to print an an- 
swer to you,)^ I say all these things teU too plainly that the Stric- 
tures are verily and indeed your hum, — ^And what then, under this 
view of the real authorship, shall I say to you ? Most truly may I 
say that it still fills me with the same amazement as when first I 
read the Strictures, that one about whom I had been in the habit 
of thinking highly and complacentiy, as a Christian and a brother, 
should have so written : and so written against one who, as I have 
before said, never gave you offence. — I have made it a point to inquire 
since my return home, from one and another person, what might be 
supposed the probable cause of such personal bitterness. And I have 
heard mentioned but two causes ; one of a more private, the other 
of a public nature. The first is jealousy, because my Apocalyptic 
exposition has in many cases superseded your own, in Scotland as 
well as England : 

manet alt& mente repostam 
Judicium " Horaruin,^ Bpretsque injuria formse. 

But can this be the case with Dr, Keith, and have produced in Mm 
such results ? " Tantaene animis ccdeatibus irse ?" The second cause 

the Horae generally : and in a Note to p. 308, after objectmg to my mizt interpretar 
tion of symbols, part literally, part figuratively, (what by the way will he say to the 
example from Jer. iiL 6 at p. 247 suprJi ?) he notices Prof. Hengstenberg^s view of 
the Beast in favourable contrast. '^ The Beast is the Qod-opposing .power of the 
world, at that [St. John^s] time centred at Rome:^^ its seven heads the world's 
seven successive empires, the Egyptian, Assyrian, Babylonian, Medo-Persan, Greek, 
Roman ; the 8th being the next or Papal form of the Roman empire. But how ? 
seven UteraUy^ the rest of tbe symbol fi^uratwdy 2 And how explain, on this view, 
that singular double symbolic sense of the Beast^s seven heads, as both the seven Mls^ 
and seven kings ? Is it not clear that €Ul these seven Idnas (whatever their precise 
meaning) were all locally connected toith the seven hills? 

* Of course the case was not like that of my controversy with Dr. Candlish ; the 
friendliness of whose tone, as well as the limited range of the subjects, admitted of 
my entrusting the care of printing my manuscript to others. 
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mentioned is anger, because of my not agreeing with you on the 
Scotch Free Church question. But may not Christians differ on that 
point, without any breach of brotherly kindness and charity ? Dr, 
Candlish differs from me on that point ; yet our respective Pamphlets 
have been so written as to leave us, I trust, in no whit less friendly 
than before. The same spirit appears in the Author of the Seventh 
Vial ; a book alluded to in a note in my last Letter, which I have 
lately had the pleasure of perusing. The same was the case with 
my honoured friend Dr. Chalmers : who, I may be permitted to say, 
m a Letter written only a little before his death, exprest to me in 
strong terms, his *' admiration" of the Horae ; having previously in- 
formed me through a mutual friend, that he had no objection to that 
his opinion being made public. — Why, even though differing essen- 
tially from the Horse, could you not have exprest your differences in 
the mode which the common courtesies of society prescribe, and in 
terms of Christian kindliness P I feel aggrieved, deeply aggrieved, 
not merely by the unfounded charges you have made against me ; 
but also by your having forced me to reply to you in the tone I have: 
for I have felt it a positive duty that such a style of writing should 
be exposed, and put down. It is, of course, a matter of satisfaction 
to me to have been able so completely and fully to vindicate myself 
and my book from your attacks. But in the tone that you have thus 
absolutely /orc^rf upon me, I have no pleasure. It is a source of 
pain to my mind. I would wish never to have anything to do with 
controversy, except in a spirit of kindness. — Painful as the case is, 
however, you have my forgiveness, for what you have written against 
me, though I doubt if you will ever have your own. And earnestly 
do I hope that there may soon pass from you some expression of 
deep regret for the spirit of the Strictures ; an expression such as 
may enable both myself, and many others, to think for the future, in 
some measure as we were wont to think, of Dr. Keith, 

I am. Reverend Sir, 
Yours, &c, 

E. B. Elliott. 
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I have thought it well to add here in an Appendix a brief notice of 
certain chief objections that have been made by other opponents to 
my expositions of the Seals and the Witnesses, on points past over 
uncontested by my critic. 

First Seal, 

There are here two points contested by Mr. Barker that may be 
noticed^ each medaUic in character : the first relating to the propriety 
of the Tiorse as a symbol of the Roman people ; the second to the 
value of the medalHc evidence urged by rae after Vaillant, in confir- 
mation of Nervals Cretensic original, 

\, As to the horse as a fit symbol of the Roman people, (See 
p. 72, suprk.) 

It is important that it should be always borne in mind, as stated 
in my Letter v, p. 72, and also in the Horse, that the fitness of this 
emblem, in the view in which I represent it, is altogether independent 
of the illustrative medals of the horse given by me : the horse haying 
been sacred to Mars, the reputed father of the Mavortia proles, or 
Roman people ; and accordingly, from the earliest times of Roman 
history, both horse-races established as an annual festival in honor of 
him, and also each October the solemn sacrifice of a horse to him. 
So associated with the Romans' reputed origin, earhest national his- 
tory, public reHgious festivals, and known national character too, 
how could there but be intrinsic fitness in the symbol of a war- 
horse to signify the Roman martial people P There is just as much 
fitness here surely, as in the goat, from its association with the early 
national legendary history of the Macedonians, to signify the Mace- 
donian empire : the propriety of which latter symbol is recognized in 
Scripture ; as appears from its adoption in Dan. viii. 5, 21. 

The only attempt that has been made to impugn the justice of 

T 2 
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ihi8 argument, so far as I know, is that by Mr. Barker ; first in his 
** Friendly Remarks on the Hone," and afterwards in his Answer to 
my Reply, in the Churchman's Monthly Review.^ And what then his 
objection ? Why he asserts that the horse was not sacred to Mars. 
A somewhat startling assertion this to any one pretty well versed in 
classical literature : and which is based solely and wholly on an in- 
duction drawn by him from the statement following in Smith's Dic- 
tionary of Antiquities : *' It may be considered as a general rule that 
those animals which were sacred to a god were not sacrificed to him ; 
though horses were sacrificed to Neptune, notwithstanding this usage." 
For Mr. B. thence argues ; " If this be true, the horse was sacred 
to Neptune, and was not sacred to Mars'' A strange mode of rea- 
soning surely. Nor can I doubt Mr. Smith's surprise at finding his 
general rule thus made to be universal with only one exception : 
pimply because, in illustration of its not being universal, he gives 
but one example of exception; which however may very well be 
one out of several. — Let me beg to ask Mr. B. — ^has he con- 
sidered what was meant in speaking among the ancients of one and 
another animal as sacred to a god ? Was it not simply that the God 
was supposed to dehght in, and affect the company of that animal ; 
as Jupiter that of the eagle, Juno of the peacock, Venus of the dove, 
Minerva of the owl } And was not the horse thus associated with 
Mars ? What says Horace ? ** Martis equis acheronta fugit." What 
Ovid ? *' Marsque citos, junctis curribus, urget equos." Hence, 
adds Ovid, (Fasti B. ii. ad fin.) arose the equiria, or horse-races, in 
the Campus Martins on the Kalends of March in honor of him. 
And as regards the sacrifice of the horse to Mars, Festus explains that 
it was either with reference to the wooden horse by which Troy was 
taken, or because of Mars* complacency in the animal ; " qu6d eo 
genere animalis Mars delectari putaretur." — ^Accordingly, not with- 
out reason, the most learned lexicographers and antiquarians declare 
the horse to have been sacred to Mars. So Ho^ffman, on the word 
Mars : " Sacrum ei fecerunt equum, lupum, canem, et picum ; quos 
in Dei hujus tutelA esse credi voluerunt : " adding also ; "Effinxere 
eum veteres ardentem, nunc in curru, nunc in equo armatum, cdm 
hastd &c." So again Adams in his Roman Antiquities ; " The animals 
sacred to Mars were the horse, wolf, and wood-pecker : " and once 
more Facciolati^ on the word Equus : " Fuit equus Marti sacer, 
propter usum belli, et quotannis ei Romae imraolabator." 

» Friendly Remarks, pp. 4—6 ; Churchman's Monthly Rey. for 1847, pp. 718—720. 
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Thus the question of the Roman reference and origin of my 
engraved medals, is one on a matter subsidiary, not essential : and 
I believe that on this point too the case of the impugners of the Horse 
will be found on examination totally to break down. The question, as 
put by my first and friendly correspondent on the subject Mr. B. 
Lewis, is whether or not the horse on the medal is what may be called 
the Roman horse, as being the horse sacred to the Roman Mars, 
whose head is on the obverse of the coins. I was at first led to 
suppose by Mr. L.'s report that Ek^kheVs authority was against me on 
this point : and, not having Eckhel at hand to refer to, thought it 
right so to state the fact in my 2nd Edition ; though it seemed to 
me a little strange in such case that there should be the horse, the 
Mars, and the Roma or Romano, all three combined together. Sub- 
sequently I had the opportunity of consulting Eckhel ; and found 
that the opinion given by him was, in point of fact, in favour of my 
view, not against it. " Ad Romana hie typus sacra pertinet. Refert 
Festus ; * Equiria ludi quos Romulus Marti instituit, per equorun 
cursum, qui in Campo Martio exercebatur. De equo dicto Octobri, 
qui singulis annis Marti in Campo Martio immolabatur, vide eundem 
Festum in October equus." I cited this passage in a reply to Mr. 
Arnold in the British Magazine for March 1847 ; together with a 
quotation from Niebuhr, stating his opinion that this class of medals 
was struck by the Roman colonists early settled in Campania. Nor 
was any reply attempted, or contradiction given to my statement, 
either by Mr. Arnold or Mr. Lewis. — I stated at the same time 
that the only other medal that I found noticed either by Eckhel, 
Mionnet,^ or other medallic authors that I had consulted, in which 
the horse and the Mars* head were united, so as here, was one 
of Cosa, (Cosa in Etruria, according to Eckhel ;) in which place 
a Roman colony was fixed, just as in Campania also, a little before 
the first Punic war. So that this particular medal might well serve 
to corroborate Niebuhr' s general theory. — Mr. Barker, referring 
evidently to Gessner's tables of Roman medals, says that amidst 
" thousands of engraved coins of the Roman empire, in consular and 
imperial coins, the horse, as a symbol, is never to be found." Why, 
as to its being a pro/est intended symbol there is not the least need of 
my proving that it was so. The question is, whether in this particular 
class of coins, a class most abundant, the horse engraved was not meant 
to be the horse sacred to the Roman Mars, Mr. B.'s mere positive 

* Except one sine epigraphe, and consequently on which no judgment can be pro- 
nounced. 
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re-assertion against this,^ without any supporting argument or evi- 
dence, is of course worth nothing. 

While at Rome last winter I took the opportunity of consulting 
two antiquaries there, well known for their knowledge in numis- 
matics ; I mean the Chevalier Visconti, (a gentleman who holds 
high office in the Antiquarian Department under the Papal Govern- 
ment^) and Signor Capraneai, Alike the one and the other expressed 
to me their persuasion that this class of coins was to be regarded as 
Roman in character, even though struck (if so it was) in Campania : 
and the latter gave me a Dissertation of his own in which the subject 
is alluded to, and in which he takes for granted, as a thing known 
and admitted, that the horse is the horse of the Roman MarsJ^ — 
Signor Capranesi also referred me to a Treatise of the learned Jesuit 
Fathers Marchi and Tessieri, of the Kircherian Museum, on the 
early Itahan coins of this class ; and another on the same subject, of 
a little later date, by Signor Gennarelli. — In the former (entitled ^s 
Chrave del Museo Kircheriano, owero Le Monete Piu Antiche de* Popoli 
deir Italia Media, Roma 1839) there are given (Plate xii) the selfsame 
two coins that are engraved in the Horse ; I mean with the Mars 
bearded or beardless, the horse or horse* $ head, and inscription of Roma 
or Romano, And in the comment it is stated, at p. 70, that they 
were engraved under the direction of those learned antiquaries, with 
the express object of vindicating them, not only as Roman coins, but 
coins expressly of the mint at Rome : (" non per altra regione, se non 
per rivendicame il pieno diritto alle officine urbane di Roma,*') Then 
alluding to Eckhel's opinion, that from their magnificent workman- 
ship their local origin might be probably Campania or Lucania, [dis- 
tricts where the chief cities were of Greek colonists,] it refers to 
other medals of similar beauty of fabric, and at the same time of 
unquestionable Roman types, e. g. the Hercules* head and ship's 
prow ; ^ states that some of the most ancient Roman denarii are also 
of excellent workmanship ; and infers that it would thus seem that 
Rome early availed herself of the skill of foreign artists. — So as to 
the Jesuit fathers of the Kircherian Museum. — In the other Disser- 
tation by Dr. Achille Gennarelli on the Moneta Primitiva dell Italia 

* "The coina in question were not Roman.*" Charcliman^s Monthly Rev. p. 719. 

* " Le monete de' Romani di argento e bronzo, anche con la scritta Romano o Roma^ 
portano aJcune la testa di Marte^ ed 11 busto di cavcUlo nel riverso." Monete An- 
tiche Illustrate da Francesco Capranesi. 

3 I have myself various coins of this class, of unquestioned Roman type, which I 
bought while at Rome. 
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Antica, Rome 1843, (a Dissertation crowned by the Pontifical Aca- 
demy of Archaeology,) the subject is noticed at p. 33 : and he states, 
as the four grounds on which some would refer this class of coins to 
Campania^ 1st, that the coins come chiefly from Campania; 2. that 
the beauty of the workmanship is unsuited to the rude civilization 
of Latium ; 3. that there is the Campanian termination in many of 
the no (Bomano, Aisemino, &c.) ; 4. the correspondence of the t3rpes 
with those of coins that were certainly Campanian : — and then pro- 
ceeds to answer all. — ^Thus, as to the 1st point, he replies that 
the coins do not come exclusively from Campania, but are much more 
frequently found in " our^^ [i. e. the Roman and Latin] districts than 
Campania : so that, as all coin-sellers know, they are of less value at 
Rome than at Naples. 2. The arts flourished in Latium, at least as 
much as in Campania, a point which the author prepares to estabhsh 
in his Dissertat^'on. 3. The no termination is not exclusively Campa* 
nian : but, as the Cav. Avellino has shown, exists alike in the medals 
of the Umbrians, Latins, Samnites, Campanians, and Lucanians. [As 
to the types, 4thly, many, as observed before, are unquestionably Uo- 
man.'} — On the whole, the writer considers that the Jesuit Padre Marchi 
was wrong in excluding all from a Campanian origin, that have the 
inscription Roma, or Romano : seeing that there are some with both 
that, and also a Neapolitan inscription. But the larger number he 
seems to consider as of Roman or Latian origin ; in general agree- 
ment with the Jesuit fathers. 

Let me add that Millingen, too, in his Work on the Numismatique 
de fAncienne Italie, suggests that these coins may have been struck 
in part by Roman Consuls, or Roman Quastors, for the use of the 
armies stationed in the Samnite or Campanian districts. 

So that every authority tends to establish for my engraved coins 
a Roman reference ; and to justify my origmal insertion of them as 
coins stamped with the Roman horse, sacred to the Roman Mars. 

Mr. Barker adds a further declaration that, in order to answer my 
purpose, the horse ought to be on Roman medals '' as a symbol :" 
(i. e. " of the Roman empire ; ") and moreover ought to be on 
them ** everywhere"^ — As to the former of these two requirements, 
that of being on the coins as a symbol, I am a little puzzled to know 
what he means : nor does the following explanatory sentence help me 
much in the matter ; " We should recognize the coins of Rome by 
their horse, as we do the coins of Peloponnesus by their tortoise.'* 
For 1st, I am not aware that any coins of Peloponnesus were stamped 

* Churchman, p. 720. 
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with a tortoise. Those so stamped, and with the letters Ain, once 
ascribed to Mgmm in Achaia, are now recognized as coins of iEgina» 
an island not Peloponnesian ; in which island they abound, or at least 
used to do, as I knew from personal experience.^ It was only from 
their large circulation in the Peloponnesus that they were sometimes 
loosely spoken of as Peloponnesian. (There never, I believe, was 
any common medal of the Peloponnesus as a whole.) 2ndly, as 
regards the various really Peloponnesian types, such as the pe- 
gasus of Corinth, the eagle's head of Elis, the wolf of Argos, &c., they 
are no otherwise symbols of the cities, than as referring to some 
legendary story connected with their early history or religion ; pre- 
cisely as the horse in the coins under discussion (according to Eckhel 
and the rest) referred to the first origin and established worship of 
Mars at Eome. — As to Mr. B.'s second requirement of the every^ 
where, where will he find any numismatic device of any people of 
which this could be predicated ? Certainly not of the Persian raw, 
the Macedonian goaty or the Eoman eagle ; all which however are 
used as types of those nations in the holy Scriptures. 

It is the rather necessary to state this numismatic point about the 
horse accurately : as various friendly borrowers from the Horae have 
not quite correctly stated it ; and so laid both themselves, and their 
representations, open to objection.^ 

2ndly, as to the Diana and how on many of Nervals coins being a 
designation of his Cretensic original, (gee p. 108.) 

In a Letter of reply to Mr. Barker in the Churchman's Monthly 
Eeview for 1847, p. 459, I referred to my numismatic argument on 
this point, drawn out ii> the 3rd Edition of the Horse, Vol. i. pp. 512 
— 516 ; mentioning that this was an unusual device with the empe- 
rors. To which Mr. B. objects in the same Magazine, p. 720, thus. 
" If this be the only proof that he (Nerva) adopted his ancestral 
country, it is sufficiently slender : for I find three coins of Augustus, 
one of Claudius, two of Nero, and three of Domitian, similarly pro- 
vided with images of Diana on their reverses ; yet these emperors 
had no connexion with Crete." 

^ See Mionnet on Mgina. — In Eckhers time this class of medals was not so well 
known as they are now. 

* E. g. Dr. Gumming, in his Apocalyptic Sketches, p. 40. ** Almost every nation 
has its national exponent and characteristic. Thus the thistle of Scotland, the rose 
of England, the shamrock of Ireland. Now the horse was as strictly the national 
emblem of /2ome, as the thistle of Scotland, &c.*' — So again in Messrs. Partridge^s 
new edition of M. Henry's Commentary. — I must beg particular attention to this 
point, on the part both of the friends and the critics of the Horae. 
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Now, before answering me on this point, Mr. B. ought to have 
read the paper in my 3rd Ekiition, to which I referred. Had he done 
so, he would probably not have fallen into the error that he has. At 
p. 513 I thus lay down the basis of my own and VaUlant's argument. 
Says Vaillant, as the groundwork of his argument, " The huntress 
Diana is an unusual device on Roman money." And I then add : 
" On R(yman money, the reader will observe, or money struck at 
Rome, as this (of Nerva) is : not coins struck in the Greek provinces 
under the emperors ; which is quite another thing , and of another 
argument,'^ I doubt not the book Mr. B. refers to as that in which he 
has seen the coins he specifies is Gessner*s : since, in a previous pas- 
sage about the horse, he speaks of having before him •* a book with 
thousands of Roman coins engraved ;" a description applicable to no 
numismatic work that I know but Gessner's. — Now with regard to 
the first of his cited emperors, Augustus, having struck Roman coins 
with the Dianic type, it is expressly stated in my paper in the Horse :^ 
and also Eckhel's explanation from history, as well as from the legend 
or type on the coins themselves, of the peculiar reason for so pecu- 
liar a type on them. This is an important part of my argument. — But 
with regard to the other emperors specified by Mr. B., what find 
we ? The only coin of Claudius that has Diana on it is one with the 
Ephesian Diana Polymamma, and the inscription Diana Ephesia; 
showing that it was struck at Ephesus.^ Of Nero's stated two I see 
one bearing the Diana with a bow, and inscribed Diana Laphr,; which 
latter word shows that it is a Patras colonial medal, where Diana, 
called Laphria, had a temple :^ the second I have failed to find. 
There is certainly no such Roman medal. Of Domitian*s three, 
one coin is inscribed AprefAtq E^ea-ia, having the Diana Poly- 
mamma of the Ephesians with a stag ; ^ another, with Diana Laphr. 
is of Patras : ^ a third bears the tjrpe of the Diana Polymamma ; 
the inscription ApreiAt^ KoXo^uvia affixing it to the Ionian city 
Colophon, near Ephesus.^ — ^There are also three Ephesian or Sm3n"- 
nsean medals of the empress Domitia, with the same type, struck 
at Ephesus/ 
» Vol. i. 51 3, 514. « PI. xli. 8 PI. xlvii. * PL \xy, » Pl. Ixviii. 

• PI. Ixx. — In PI. Ixx. there is also another coin of Domitian, with a woman un- 
dressed bearing a bow, and the inscription Kprircop Koipov, showing a Cretan ori. 
ginal ; but it does not seem to be Diana. It is however illustrative of the Cretan 
bowbearing. 

^ PI, Ixxi.-— An earlier empress Agrippina, wife of Claudius, had a medal struck in 
her honour by the Acmonians near Laodicea in Asia Minor ; which also bears the 
device of Diana with a bow and stag. " Diana of the Ephesians, whom [not only 
Ephesus but] all Asia [i. e. the Asian province] worshippeth." Acts xiv. 27, 20. 
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Thus there is not a single example which militates against my 
argument. I had, in fact, searched through Gessner, as well as 
Eckhel, Mionnet, and others, before I drew up my paper in the 
3rd edition of the Horse. Mr. B.'s researches in Gessner only con- 
firm my argument ; as he has found not a single Roman imperial 
medal with the Dianic type, in the whole series from Augustus to 
Nerva. 



Second Seal. 

Mr. Faber, in a publication that I have momentarily glanced at, 
bat of which I forget the title, has satisfied himself with suggesting 
one argument, as a sufficient confutation of my exposition of the Seals. 
It is this : — ^that the horse in the 2nd Seal is called another horse ; 
and therefore, says he, ought to signify another and different empire or 
nation from that symbolized in the first Seal. — Now I read in Gen. 
xli of Pharaoh seeing first seven fat kine, then after these seven other 
lean kine : and so too of the ears of com. Yet I presume that Mr. 
Faber will admit that it was still the cattle of the same Egyptian em- 
pire that were figured : — ^they being figured in respect of their two 
contrasted successive states and phases, in periods of plenty and of 
famine. 

The Third Seal.— (See p. 160). 

OnMede's and my rendering of Kai tov oiyov Kai to cXcuov ixyj o^ikvici^^, 
** Act not unjustly in regard to the wine and the oil," both Mr. Arnold 
and Mr. Barker have objected. Now there is no question whatso- 
ever as to abiK€a being a verb neuter, as well as a verb active ; nor 
again as to the general law of verbs neuter being construed with an 
accusative in connexion with them, to define the object of that which 
the verb indicates. In the British Magazine I gave as an example, 
Tf »xa? ys§a>v JAtv fr'> Ta^ Se ^pfva^ vea^u ; selecting this because of 
the accusative of definition coming first in the sentence, so as here, 
Kou TO eXatoif Kon rov otvov f*ij ahKi^a-viq, Mr. Arnold, in replying, {Brit. 
Mag. for 1846, p. 689) cites the following from Rost, as well explain- 
ing the doctrine in such cases of the accusative of closer specification. 
" Since the accusative . . . serves always to designate the object to 
which an action immediately passes over, it frequently stands also 
with intransitive verbs and adjectives containing a general expression. 
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and indicates the part^ or more definite object, to which the expression 
must be immediately and principally referred. This is called the 
acctisative of nearer definition; and is to be exprest in English by dif- 
ferent prepositions, especially by in, as to, in respect to,^' Just so. 
Mr. Arnold's extract expresses very clearly the precise principles of 
construction that I wish to apply in the present instance. It is to be 
observed^ that this is laid down as a rule applicable generally to in- 
transitive verbs : and consequently^ unless some particular reason in 
some particular instance can be shown for its exclusion, to the intrans- 
itive ahK€iy, as well as to all other intransitive verbs. If which be 
admitted, and also that no such particular objection can be shown, 
then my case is granted me, and the matter settled. 

But Mr. A. proceeds to state that which he would have to ex- 
clude the application of the principle in the present instance. '' To 
refer to eXa^ov aliK^iv to this construction, [Mr. Arnold should have 
given the exact words, Kai to eXa<oy kou tov oivov f^tj o^iK'/ia"»iq, a form 
affecting the ear differently than in the abbreviation given by him,] 
is to forget that words convey a meaning to the ear : and that since 
a^KeiVy with an accusative of the thing injured or hurt, is a common 
conatructicm, we must not separate the accusative from the verb to 
which it belongs." Is it the case then that always, wherever there 
is a verb of both transitive and intransitive sense, and an accusative 
case connected with it, you must construe the verb transitively? 
Rost does not so limit his general proposition : and in regard to one 
numerous set of accusatives, I m^an of neuter pronouns, or neuter ad- 
jectives denoting quantity or number, Mr. A. elsewhere (Remarks on 
the Horse, p. 8) lays down the rule, that they not only may, but must, 
be so construed as I here propose : e, g, oca vfiiKvia-ev o itat^' " in 
how many things the lad hath done wrong." — Again against my 
view of the construction Mr. A. adds ; ** The ear receives tov o«yov, and 
the mind waits for the word that will give the whole thought. Mvi 
oBiKvia-yii does give it. It denotes an action that can be done to the 
object, that of injuring it ; and this the mind receives as its meaning." 
But can the action of injuring be here done to the object specified, so 
as Mr. Arnold and Mr. Barker would have it ? I particularly called 
attention, both in my Reply to Mr. Arnold, and also in the British 
Magazine, to the fact that it is not vines and olives that are spoken of, 
such things as Famine (personified), or any agency producing famine, 
might injure : but wine and oil, the produce of the vine and the olive, 
when exprest from the fruit, and safe in the possessor's vats and cel- 
lars from any such injuring agency as blight, frost, or hail. To 
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which what replies Mr. Arnold? Only (Brit, Mag, 690) that " I am 
in an unpoetical mood/' not to admit of the oil and wine in the sense 
of vines and olives ! So that in the sentence heginning " A measure 
of wheat for a denarius, and three measures of barley for a denarius/* 
where poetical figure most certainly there is none, and where there can 
be no doubt that the literal gathered produce is the thing spoken of, we 
are to suppose that the next succeeding clause suddenly assumes the 
fig^es of poetry, and oil and wine are terms used for olive trees and 
vine trees, or perhaps for olive berries and grapes ! Let him believe 
that can. — Besides that the price of the barley specified utterly pre- 
cludes the idea of any agency of famine ; so as I have argued else- 
where, and none controverted me J 

Now the two suppositions that have been thus specified (I mean 
that of & famine being intended in the Apocalyptic vision, and that of 
a highly poetical sense to the wine and oil,) are essential to the theory 
which would construe the a5*icij«nj« transitively, in the sense of to hurt. 
And as I deem both the poetical view of the wine and oil, and the 
view too of the rider as a famine-causing agency, to be alike incre- 
dible, — and thus " when my ear has received the toy otvotf, and waits 
for the word that will give the whole thought," my mind at once 
and instinctively, on this double account, rejects the notion of 
aZiKvia-'j^^ meaning to hurt the things spoken of, — I am forced to fall 
back on that common usage of verbs intransitive, and their accusa- 
tive of definition, so well exprest by Mr. Arnold's grammarian Rost : 
and so construing it (and with precisely the same construction as in 
the «Va vihKV]<rev, the a^ixei ra twv Bevy, &c,) a sense results perfectly 
consistent with each and every particular in the whole symbolization. 

Mr. Barker does not argue out the matter. He does little more 
than make assertion that the verb must be taken transitively in the 
sense to injure. There is nothing therefore in his remarks on this 
point to which further reply is needed. — I have been desirous, as the 
point is of importance, to present the argument in its best form, and 
have consequently given it ses argued out by Mr. Arnold ; a person 
of unquestioned ability and learning, and certainly not wanting in zeal 
against the Horse. 

^ For let it never be forgotten that the price of barlej/ specified, as compared with 
a man^s daily wages for labour, depicts a state of things where his daily labour would 
furnish him with above 5 lb. of barley, and so a sufficiency of sustenance for near 
three days. Besides that his oil and wine was to abound. 
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The Fourth Seal.— (See p. 183.) 

With regard to Jerome's rendering of Apoc. vi. 7, " super quatuor 
partes terra," I long felt anxious to ascertain whether that remark- 
ahle reading had heen introduced into copies of the Vulgate at any 
later time, or was such from the beginning. I was accordingly glad 
of the opportunity of inspecting a MS. of the Vulgate in the Lau- 
rentian Library at Florence, said to be of the 6th century ; which I 
did in company with Mr. Robbins, the British Chaplain there. And 
we found the same reading in it, " super quatuor partes terra."* 

The Witnesses^ Death and Resurrection. 

I. Sense of 6rot» reXea-uci tijv (Aafrvfta^ avTuv' as, "when they 
shall have made it complete*' — (See p. 220.) 

The difficulty in the way of rendering the oVav r€\€<ra<rt, after its 
most natural construction, " when they shall have finished their 
testimony," will appear immediately on marking the synchronisms 
that thence result. For the Witnesses* 1260 days of sackcloth- 
prophesying seem, on the face of the prophecy, to coincide with the 
42 months (=1260 days) of the Gentiles treading down the holy 
city : or, at any rate, if not so, to follow, not precede the latter : see- 
ing that the Gentiles' treading the holy city is not only mentioned 
immediately before the clause about the two witnesses, but so men- 
tioned as the particular occasion and cause of the witnesses' testify- 
ing for Christ in distress and sackcloth .^ If not why should not Christ's 
witnesses be depicted as always in sackcloth? And with the Grentiles' 
42 fated months of oppression of the Holy City, it is, I believe, agreed 
on all hands, that the 42 fated months' of the Beast's reign entirely 
coincide. Which admitted, in what conclusion do we find ourselves 
landed by the rendering, ** When they shall have finished their testi- 
mony ?" Necessarily in this : — that not during the Beast's destined 
reigning period of these 1260 days, but only after they shall have 
ended, the Beast shall make war on, and conquer, and lull the wit- 

* In Peltan's Latin translation of the early Greek Father Andreas' Apocalyptic 
Exposition, there is also the same reading. But on consulting Sylburgius* £dition 
in the original Greek, I find there our received text eiri to rerapftov. 

' " But the court in the temple leave out, and measure it not ; for it is given to 
the Gentiles : and the holy city shall they tread under foot forty-two months. And 
I will give power unto my two witnesses, and they shall prophesy 1260 days clothed 
in sackcloth."" Apoc xi. 2, 3. 
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nesses. A conclusion this which involves a double absurdity : — 1st, 
the absurdity of the Beast not doing it while he has all the necessary 
power, as well as all the will ; and at a time when, moreover, he is 
elsewhere expressly said to be so engaged:^ 2ndly. the absurdity of 
his doing it triumphantly at the very epoch which is marked out both 
by Daniel and the Apocalypse as that of his being consumed even 
unto the end.^ 

To an objection then so obvious and so decisive, what the answer 
on the part of them that would contend for the rendering, " And 
when they shall have finished their testimony ?" The only answer I 
am acquainted with is that of Mr. Barker's : and consists in denying 
the chronological synchronism of the Apocalyptic Grentiles' and Apo- 
calyptic Witnesses' 1 260 days, and also (supposing them not coinci- 
dent) the chronological priority of that of the Gentiles as compared 
with that of the Witnesses.^ Now I must beg the reader carefully 
to consider the language of the Apocalyptic prediction ; and to judge 
whether such a hypothesis is not most contrary to its natural plain 
indications. Mr. B. indeed stands somewhat alone even in his own 
futurist school in this theory. Dr. Todd expressly says, that " as the 
two periods [of the Gentiles' dominancy and witnesses' sackcloth 
prophesying] are thus placed in immediate juxta-pbsition, it is na- 
tural to conclude that they are the same."* And so too, he observes, 
Mr. Grovett ; the ablest Apocalyptic expositor perhaps of the futurist 
school. — Nor indeed can Mr. Barker maintain his view at all consis- 
tently with himself. For he elsewhere gives it as his opinion, that 
the Beast wears out the saints during the whole of his 1260 days of 
reigning.* Which being so, and it being also Mr. B.'s view as re- 
gards the present prophecy, that it is near the beginning, or perhaps 
about the middle of the Beast's reign, certainly before its conclusion, 
that he makes war on, conquers, and kills the two witnesses, we come 
to the conclusion following; — that after the witnesses have been 
killed, and the testimony for Christ utterly silenced, there yet conti- 
nue, even to the end of the Beast's reign, saints to testify for Christ, 
(i. e. to be his Witnesses,) and saints to make war against, and kill. 

* ^ And it was given unto bim (the Beast) to make war with the saints, and to 
overcome them : . . . and power was given to him to continue forty-two months.*** 
Apoc. xiiL 7, 5. 

' Dan. vii. 25, 26 : " They [the saints] shall be given into his hand until a time, 
times, and the dividing of a time, [=r 3i times = 1260 days :] But the judgment 
shall sit ; and they shall take away his dominion to consume and destroy it unto the 
end." ® Churchman's Review, 1847, p. 958. 

* Lectures, p. 178. ® Friendly Strictures, p. 81. 
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Thus, on the whole, I conceive the rendering, ** when they shall 
h&ve finished their testimony/' to he unmaintainahle; and that we are 
thus thrown hack on the other, " when they shall have made it com- 
plete : " with which sense all hecomes consistent in the prophecy ; 
and all answering to the prophecy in the history as developed in the 
Horae. 

2. The local scene of the Witnesses* death. — (See p. 220.) 
In proof of the very important point of Rome heing the pre- 
dicted scene of the witnesses* death, a point not indeed contested 
by nay critic, there are the proofs following. 1 . It is expressly and 
positively declared to be " the great city,'* a title occurring eight or 
ten times in the Apocalypse, and always and distinctively in the same 
sense of the city of the seven hills, the mystic Babylon. So Apoc. xiv. 
8, xvi. 19, xvii. 18, xviii. 10. 16, 18, 19, 21. To which, iftrue^there 
really can be no answer. — But says Mr. Barker, in reply, there is one 
passage where the appellation is otherwise apphed, viz. to the New Je- 
rusalem : (it being his theory that Jerusalem is the city intended ; and 
this is the only alternative :) viz. Apoc. xxi. 10 ; *' And he shewed 
me that great city, the holy Jerusalem, &c." A most unfortunate 
example surely, to prove his point ! For neither Mr. B. nor any 
other futurist expositor, I believe, would explain the New Jerusalem 
coming down from heaven to mean the earthly Jerusalem, or anything 
else but the polity of the glorified saints of Christ's true Church. 
Moreover for the words rvjy [AcyaXviy in the passage, there is no 
authority of manuscripts worth mentioning ; and it is consequently 
altogether rejected alike by Griesbach, Scholz, and Tregelles. Thus 
I conceive that point settled. — 2. As to the appellations Sodom and 
Egypt, they are declared to be meant figuratively, and as applied 
vyevixartKOJi, or by persons of spiritual insight. Which being so, it 
seems natural and reasonable to consider the same figurative sense 
to apply to the statement, " where also their Lord was crucified ;" 
just as Vitringa explains it, *' sensu mystico et spirituali crucifixus." 
In which point of view I have shown that all the three appellations 
and characteristics were applied in point of fact, and that frequently, 
to Papal Rome, both earlier during the time of the sackcloth- wit- 
nessing here spoken of, and also at the Lateran Council itself. — 
3. I have cited Jeromes opinion (at least that of Paula and Eusto- 
chion under his revision) to the eflfect that it cannot be Jerusalem 
that is here meant ; Jerusalem, he says, never having been called 
Egypt in Scripture : and also Thomas Aquinas, in confirmation of 
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my view that the crucifixion of the Lord meant in this text is not 
his personal crucifixion on Mount Calvary, near Jerusalem ; but a 
figurative crucifixion of him in the person of his members. The 
latter, by way of illustration, cites the case of Christ's reply to St. 
Peter's question, when quitting Rome, according to the ecclesiastical 
tradition : the question being, ** Domine quo vadis ? " the answer, 
" Vado Romam iterum crucifigi : " an answer understood by St. Peter 
to signify that he himself was to return to Rome, and to be there 
crucified. For, says Thomas Aquinas, '' Quod fit servis suis sibi reputat 
Christus fieri." 

The Vision of Apoc, x — xi. 2, introductory to the Temple-measuring 
and Witness-narrative. (See p. 262.) 

The author of the Seventh Vial (a writer evidently of ability^ 
heartily in earnest on his subject himself, and heart-stirring to his 
readers) has given us a somewhat elaborate discussion of this vision 
of the rainbow-crowned Angel's descent with the little book, down 
to St. John's measuring of the Temple; which occupies in his 
Treatise from p. 46 to p. 104. In this he gives reasons for the re- 
jection of my view of the Vision in toto ; and suggests a different, 
and I believe new one. 

As regards my own view, it may be remembered that I explain the 
vision in its several parts as a symbolization of, the Reformation. That 
great event followed in exact sequel to the events signified (as 
both my opponent and myself agree) in the latter half of the preced- 
ing Chapter ; i. e. to the destruction of the Greek empire by the Turks, 
A.D. 1453, and the still continued sinning of " the rest of the men,'* or 
men of western Christendom, through the remainder of the 15th cen- 
tury, in respect of their " idolatries, fornications, thefts, sorceries, mur- 
ders." Then suddenly, at the beginniug of the 16th century, broke 
out the Reformation ; its several steps and phases, internal in the Re- 
formers' minds, and external in respect of their acts, answering very 
exactly, as I conceive, to the vision's successive details. First Christ's 
revelation of himself in his character of our justification and sun of 
righteousness, the gospel being now opened to men : — ^then the re- 
cognition and rejection of Antichrist, and his thunders from the seven 
hills: — then the impression animating them of their being under the 
6th Trumpet, and near the 7th, when God's mystery should be end- 
ed : — then their recognition of the duty of gospel-preaching, (" Thou 
must prophesy again, &c,") and their acting it out before many 
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kings and people : — ^then the temple-measuring, or defining and con- 
stitating what might alone be called the Church of Christ ; i. e. the 
Reformed Churches, in which alone what was typified by the altar- 
worship was kept up ; the Papal Church, which held not to that wor- 
ship, being cast out as antichristian : — ^then the retrospective view of 
the Witnesses, as told by the Angel in vision to St. John, and realized, 
in its precise order of time, by the Reformers' researches into the 
subject of witnesses for Christ, during the preceding dark ages ; 
the monuments of which still remain in the Martyrs of Foxe, and 
the German Catalogus Testium. After which retrospective narrative 
by the Angel, the next event mentioned iS the risen Witnesses' 
ascent '* in the cloud " to the Apocalyptic heaven ; and fall of the 
tenth of the great city, &c, of which I spoke in my xith Letter : — 
the 6th Trumpet, which we agree in viewing as the Turkish Woe, 
and in which the whole of the vision in question is included, then 
coming to an end.^ — ^Throughout I view St. John as one bearing a 
representative character. 

On the other hand my opponent (if I should so call one who writes 
with nothing of an opponent's too frequent unkindness of spirit) 
objects to my views of the AngeVs descent itself, of the book in his 
hand, of the land and sea he treads on, of the seven thunders, of the 
temple-measuring with a reed like a rod, and generally and above all, 
ia the time to yfbich I refer the whole vision; objections of which 
more presently. And he suggests, and urges with much earnestness, 
a quite dififerent solution : one which regards the whole vision as a 
retrogressive supplementary one : taking up the history of Western 
Christendom, from the time at which it was left in the Apocal3^tic 
prophecy after the 4th Trumpet, in order to the prefiguration of the 
Saracen and Turkish woes on Eastern Christendom ; and furnishing 
the first out of three figurations of the great apostacy.^ His key 
to this chronological reference of the vision is found by him in the 
Angel's charge to St. John about measuring the Temple, and cast- 
ing out its outer court as given to the Gentiles. "Why should 
the Temple be measured, and the outer court cast out ? Plainly that 
it might be trodden by the Gentiles. Hence the profanation of the 
outer court dates from the measuring,^ " And as the duration of the 
profanation is stated at 1260 days, or years, therefore it must be to 
the commencement of these 1260 years, soon after the fourth Trum- 
pet's expiration, or at some time in the sixth century, that the mea- 
suring and whole vision must be referred. 

» p. 61. a 97. 

u 
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With this leading idea as to the chronological place and subject- 
matter of the yiaon, (I mean the whole vision from Apoc. x. 1. to xi. 
2, and yet further,) oar expositor thus proceeds to details. — ^In its 
foreground (Apoc. x. 1) Christ descending manifests himself" to pre- 
fig^ure the manifestation that he would make to his Church of his 
power and futhfdlness as her king, hoth hefore the oonmiencement 
of these sad events [of the apostacy] and during their continuance." 
("Antichrist might lay sea and land under tribute/' but the saints 
knew that the mighty Angel was standing ready to destroy him.) 
The cloud enwrapping him, and/ace like the sun, might figure the 
darkness to the world* the light to his saints, during the 1260 years, 
just as to Israel in the wilderness ; while his feet like pillars of fire 
portended his burning judgments on the Papacy.^ — ^As to the 
/9i/9Xiapf&oy, or little book in his hand, it was the new detached prophecy 
about the Apostacy and Antichrist, including Apoc. xi, xii, xiii. It 
was a little book, less than the /9i/9Xioy, or prophetic seven-sealed 
book : the latter comprehending the whole period from St. John to 
the consummation ; the former only the prophecy of the 1260 years. 
This new prophecy of the little book was necessary, in order to St. 
John's understanding of what followed of judgment on the Papacy.^ 
— ^The Angel's voice as a lion indicated the awful character of the 
events now to be introduced, whereby to rebuke the nations ; especi- 
ally the judgments of the consummation. The seven thunders were 
the echo of his voice ; and consequently signified the judgments of 
the consummation, or of the seven vials ; which were to be sealed up for 
awhile, because the time not come for revealing them.* — ^As ** repre- 
sentative of the Church," John was anxious to know when the vial 
judgments would happen : and the Angel's oath answers him, that 
it should be not yet, but in the days of the seventh Trumpet-Angel ; 
when, at length, the saints should be raised up, not in their persons, 
but in their causeA — ^Then John was bade to eat the little book, i. e. 
to exercise his mind about its topics ; and then to prophesy again 
before many kings, &c : a charge fulfilled by his writing the Apoca- 
lypse on his return from Patmos, and so prophesying to the end of 
time.^ — ^Then St. John addresses himself to another task before him, 
that of measuring the Temple : so beginning to prophesy by sign both 
about the apostacy, and about Christ's witnessing saints during it ; 
just as Ezekiel had prophesied by sign, immediately after eating the 
scroll of the book of his prophecy ^ven him to eat. 

» p. 49, 57. ' p. 59, 60. » p. 67. * p. 76. » p. 78. 
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And this the purport of his temple-tneasurmg. The temple figur- 
ed the Church : its central edifice, with its two parts, the Holiest 
and the Holy, (the latter containing the two altars of burnt sacrifice 
and incense,) symboli2dng the true Church of Christ's saints ; the 
courts outside, the gentilized Christians of Christendom, which now 
St. John solemnly excommunicated as the apostacy. The rule by 
which he measured was the word of Christ, the Covenant-Angel : the 
measuring reed being like a rod, simply because there were three uses 
of the KotKxfM^, or reed ; as a measure, a walking-stick, a pen ; and 
the likeness to the 'petp^o^ showed it was the first. I must add that 
he explains the prophecy of the Witnesses' death and resurrection 
just as myself; I might almost say that too of their ascension : also 
the fall of the tenth of the Papal City, as the Ml of the Popedom 
in England. 

I have been anxious to give our expositor's views fully, that I 
might not do it injustice. But will it bear examination ? 

1 . Take its first and fundamental point, the chronological position and 
reference of the vision. He makes it a detached prophecy, retrogress- 
ing to the interval between the fourth and fifth Trumpets'; and con- 
tinuing onward, with its sketches of the apostacy, to the end of chap- 
ter xiii. But observe, not only does it begin ere the sixth Trumpet 
has been said to end, (a fact which furnishes presumptive proof that 
it belongs to that Trumpet, and to the seven-sealed scroll^ or PiPXiov, 
which had written inside it, as we agree, all the Trumpets,) but it 
includes within it a notice of the ending of the selfsame sixth Trum- 
pet, presently after mention of the Witnesses' ascent, and the attend- 
ant fall of the tenth of the Great City ; also that of the sounding too 
of the seventh Trumpet. So that, for a part at least of the contents 
of the little book, leaves must really have been torn out of the seven- 
sealed Book, to help to make it up. — ^Is it not a hx more natural 
view to suppose the whole vision ,to be a figuration of events in re- 
gular chronological order, from after the fall of the Greek empire 
under the Turkish woe, just so as I have made it ? — ^But, argues he, 
it is said by the Angel in the future tense, ** They [my witnesses] 
shall prophesy 1260 days, or years, in sackcloth ; " in^lying those 
days to be future, from and after the epoch figured in the Angel's 
descent. But no, not so. In cases like the visions of the Apoca- 
lypse a revealing angel may make the time of his showing the vision 
his present tense ; and so speak in a future tense of things earlier in 
time than the things portrayed in that vision. So e. g. in Apoc. 
xvii. 8; where ^W^ before the Beast's fall in the Apocalyptic vision, 

u 2 
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the revealing Angd speaks of the Beast as that which fieXXei ava^aw 
p(iy, is about to ascend from the abyss. — On the other hand in the 
Angel's history of the witnesses, the past tense mingles with the 
future. *' Cast it out, for it hath been given (eMii) to the Gentiles :" 
and yet more notably in the Angel's continued narrative respecting 
the Witnesses' death; "And the Spirit of life /ell into them, and 
they stood upon their feet, &c.** Would our expositor have it, that 
in a vision depicting the commencement of the 1260 days, the Angel 
speaks thus in the past tense of what was to happen about 900 years 
after that epoch ? 

2. This point settled against him, I hardly suppose our expositor 
will care to defend his view of the vision. But its details will all, 
I believe, be found to fall to pieces on examination, as well as its 
foundation. What a vision of glory ! exclaims our expositor, with 
reference to the sun-beaming Angel's descent at its commencement ! 
And most justly. But what the meaning ? Must it not have indi- 
cated something similar occurring at the epoch that answered to the 
vision ; that is (according to him) about the time of the 6th or 7th 
century : — something similar to it in respect both of the glory of 
Christ's revelation of himself, tlie power of his outcry against the 
usurpers of his kingdom, and moreover the suddenness alike of the 
revelation, and of the outcry ? But not so my friendly opponent. 
He tells of nothing, and most assuredly he can find nothing, answer- 
ing to these characteristics of the vision, in the history of the saints 
of that wretched epoch of the 6th or 7th century, or in the dark ages 
that followed. Which being so, he is forced to make these things 
look forward in the main, anticipatively, to a time when Christ's 
power and glory would be manifested ; viz. to that of the destruction 
of the Popedom at the end of the 1260 days. Thus the seven thun^ 
€lers,[ which were but the echo of the Angel's voice, symbolized the 
seven vials to be poured out in the latter day on Papal Anti-christen- 
dom. And the vision that retrogresses from the middle of the 6th 
Trumpet to the commencement of the 1260 years in the 6th century, 
leaps forthwith instantly over the whole period of the 1260 years, 
and becomes a vision of rehearsal of the seven vials at their end. 

3. Then as to St, John's prophesying again. Our expositor at p. 
71 depicts St. John as " the representative of the Church/* in the 
vision before us ; and so elsewhere. In that character he siees, in 
that he feels, as the visions pass before him. But, lo 1 in the present 
case it is simply and solely the apostle in his personal character. Quite 
suddenly, in the midst of the visions of heaven, whither some 
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time before he had been transported in spirit, he receives an intima- 
tion that he is personally to write and publish the predictions of 
the Apocalypse, and so prophesy again to kings and peoples, to the 
end of time.^ Why in the world this intimation was given just then, 
does not appear. — ^And then as to what he was to publish. Surely 
what the book that he ate contained in it, or figured. But no I he 
eats the little book, which contains but the three Apocalyptic chapters 
zi, zii, ziii. Whereas he ought surely to have eaten, in this view of 
the thing, the book of the whole Apocalypse ; i. e. the seven-sealed 
book in the Lamb's hand. — ^Yet once more, the word vpo^rwu is now 
restricted by our expositor to the sense of publishing predictions. 
Whereas he justly explains it at p. 109, on Apoc. xi. 2, inlmediately 
afterwards, to mean the preaching of the whole gospel doctrine re- 
vealed by Christ and his apostles ; and so, I believe, both .this verb 
v^fifrcv«», and its cognate substantive, do always mean in the Apoca- 
lypse. 

4. As to the temple-measuring. — ^There are here two mistakes that 
surprise me. The measuring-reed (koKo^io^) is like to a rod, or 
'paj3d«<, why ? Because, says our expositor, KaXafAo^ having the three 
meanings of a pen, a walking staf [?] and a measuring reed, it needed 
such a hkeness to the 'pafi^f to show that it was meant in the last 
sense. But 'pafi^o^ was itself a walking-staff, as in Jacob's case, 
Heb. xi. 21 ; and therefore, if the resemblance had any such in- 
tent it would have fixed on the KoKayuoq the second sense, not the 
third. — The other mistake is yet more singular. Our expositor 
writes of the great brazen altar of sacrifice, as well as the incense altar, 
being in the sanctuary or Holy Place, " within the first vail ;" and 
of the people, as well as priests, coming within the vail there to ofier 
burnt-offerings. Surely he must have written very hurriedly, to 
make such an oversight. I need not say that the great altar of sacri- 
fice was in the open court next the sanctuary. That court, therefore, 
was neoessarily and expressly included, so as I explain it in the 
Horse, in St. John's measurement. As to that which was measured, 
it typified, our expositor says after Vitringa, Christ's true Church, 
or true Christians ; while his casting out the outer court indicated 
the excommunication of false Christians, heretics, &c. I do not 
much differ here. But our expositor should have been clear in giv- 
ing his meaning on a very important and critical point. Does he 

^ So p. 78. At p. 80 afterwards his meararing the temple seems made a part of 
his folfiUing the angelic charge of prophesying ; a mode surely most heterogeneous to 
the other. ' p. 81. 'p. 82, 83. 
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suppose the temple measured to mean simply true Christians indivi- 
dually, in the highest sense of the word : or Christian Churches of 
the true orthodox fedth and worship; including necessarily, of 
course, some whom God knows not to be true, as well as others that 
are ? I think he means the latter, from what he says about the temple 
harpers of Apoc. xiv, at p. 254. If so, we are of accord. But as to 
the time of this solemn excommunication from Christ's visible Churchy 
was there ever any such act solemnly put in force against the 
Roman Church by any body of Christian witnesses, as early as the 6th 
century, to which he refers the vision } 

Forced on every account from this new interpretation of the vision, 
let me revert to my own, and to our expositor's objections against it. 
— ^The mfiin one about the chronological epoch, to which I refer it, 
has been already repUed to. I cannot see how it can possibly be any 
other than an epoch (such as of the Reformation,) soon after the Turks' 
destruction of the Greek empire, if once it be allowed (as he fully 
allows) that the sixth Trumpet is the Turkish woe. — His other ob- 
jections are soon answered. *' The book (that in the Angel's hand) 
cannot be the symbol of a book." But cannot it be the symbol of 
the doctrine contained in the book ? In fact it was as much used in 
that symboUc sense at the time of the Reformation, (and indeed before 
and after it,) I mean in the ordination of ministers, as the sword in- 
vestiture to symbolize the profession that uses the sword. What 
Ezekiel ate, on receiving his commission to the prophetic office, 
was probably not the whole book of Ezekiel, as now written out ; but 
some smaller roll of a book, written with its heads of subject-matter : 
for various other visions and communications were given him after- 
wards. It symbolized however, the whole matter of the vpo^vireia, 
in the large sense of the word, which he had to accomplish. So in 
the case of St. John before us : St. John being really here, as else- 
where, what our expositor, in common with many others both anci- 
ent and modem, friUy admits he was, though he does not consis- 
tently carry out the application, " a representative of the Church ;" or, 
speaking more exactly, in my opinion, a representative of the apostolic 
ministry of the time figured. Of those he represented, great was now 
the company of the preachers. — ^As to that other objection about my 
explanation of the sea as the chief maritime parts of Western Chris- 
tendom, &c, it is but what he adopts himself, in his interpretation of 
the second Trumpet : the sea, that the volcanic mountain fell into, 
being explained as Rome's then chief maritime province Africa, 
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and the islands. — ^Further as to the " seven thunders** How so call 
the thunders of the Vatican, argues our expositor, (p. 67) before the 
beast that uttered them had received existence ? And how too apply the 
defimte article, considering that they are not introduced before ? — ^The 
use of the article (as I observe in the Horse) is explained because of 
its being a thing of pre-eminence in its way. The mention of the 
thing itself before mention of the Beast, (though not indeed before 
mention of the apostacy, see Apoc. ix. 20,) and with the definite 
article too prefixed, may be illustrated by a passage from Isaiah xlv. 
2 ; " I will open to him the two-leaved ^a/e«,"called elsewhere " gates 
of brass ;*' — which gates were not in existence when the prophet 
wrote. The omniscient Grod speaks to his prophets of things that are 
not, as if they were. — Once more as to the reed like a 'pa^h^, I need 
say no more than I have said in my Reply to Dr. Candlish. I have 
never seen a solution that gives anything like sense to it, so far as I 
can judge, except my own. On the other hand, this both answers to 
the symbol, and answers to the historic fact ; and this on a matter of 
high importance. As to the Erastianism connected with it, it is really 
very much such Erastianism as I might have learnt from Dr. Chal- 
mers or Dr. Candlish.^ 

r therefore conclude, after my best consideration of the views of 
the Writer of the Seventh Vial, with only a more full conviction than 
before, that I am correct in my exposition of this most important 
vision. Its sudden striking commencement in the Apocalyptic series 
exactly suits both the time and the character of the outburst of the 
Reformation : and each of its successive clauses do most aptly pre- 
figure, (as it seems to myself at least,) and all just in their order, 
the six or seven several most important onward steps in the Refor- 
mation, (internal as well as external, without the former of which 
the sketch would have been imperfect,) down even to the witness- 
narrative or witness-researching sera of the Reformers. — ^And then 
follows a blending of the end of the witness-history, (viz. on the 
witnesses' ascent *' in ^^ cloud" into the Apocalyptic heaven,) with 
the resumed general subject-matter of the Apocalyptic vision, quite 
easily and naturally, on my views of the whole vision. 

Let me be permitted to mention the opinions on this subject exprest 
to me by two friends in Switzerland; one M. Monastier, Author of 
the History of the Waldenses ; the other the Author of an abstract 
of the Horse in a Swiss religious Journal, called * L'Avenir.' The lat- 

^ See Dr. Candlish's Letters, p. 57» 
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ter (a person who has for many years paid attention to prophecy), 
in a Letter to me about my Commentary, mentioned an objection 
he had heard horn a Professor, a friend of his, against one parti- 
cular of my explanations in this vision. It was that of the seven 
thunders ; respecting which the Professor observed, that it seemed to 
him too ingenious. My friend added, that had it come to him 
isolated and detached, in which form alone it had come under the no- 
tice of his friend, his own impression would have been the same. 
But that in viewing it in its connexion, and as one Hnk of a long 
series, many others of which needed only to be construed in a sim- 
ple and natural manner, and considering the perfectness of the history 
thus brought out from the whole, the result upon his own mind was, 
that he could not resist the conviction of its being the truth. — ^As 
toM, Monastier, it was the chronological tm^ and aptness of that 2d«^ 
particular point in my explanation, (the same to which our Expositor 
of the Seventh Vial has objected,) I mean the Angel's retrospective 
unfc^ding to St. John, just after his temple-measuring, of the Wit- 
ness-history, which especially gave him satisfaction. 

Let me be excused the mention of these cases. It is done in no 
egotistical spirit ; but only as illustrative of the manner in which the 
evidence in the Horse, on some of the chief points discussed in this 
Book, has struck men of sensible and honest minds in another 
country. 



THE END. 



ERRATA. 
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AUTHOR OF " THE LISTENER." 

** CHRIST OUR EXAMPLE," &C. 
In one Vol. foolscap 8to. With Portrait after Lawrence. Price 7s. 6d. 



ANTICHRIST ; 

A POEM. 

With Notes and Sketches of Oriental Scenes. 

By the Rct. H. NEWTON, A.B. 

In post octavo. Price 9b, doth. 



DOMESTIC SCENES. 

By the Anther of *' Distinction,** '< The Baroness.** &c. 
In foolscap octayo. Price 7s. cloth. 



THE CHRISTIANITY OF ABRAHAM. 

Faith which worketh by Love. 

With Patriarchal Prophecy. 

In one Vol. crown octavo. Price 7s. cloth. 



LESSONS FROM NATURE. 

In Six Narratives. 

By the Author of " The Week." 

In royal 32mo. With Engravings. Price 28. 6d. cloth. 



THE PSALMS OF DAVID. 

A New Metrical Version. 

Be the Rev. BENJ. T. H. COLE. 

In foolscap octavo. Price 08. cloth. 



THREE YEARS IN ABYSSINIA. 

By the Right Rev. SAMUEL GOBAT, D.D. 

Bishop of the Anglican Church at Jerusalem. 
Second Edition. Crown octavo. Price 78. 6d. cloth. 
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EXPOSITORY LECTURES ON THE EPISTLE TO THE 
EPHESIANS. 

By the Rev. R. J. lIcOHEE. 
SMond Edition. In tiro volomeai Sro. Price Sis. elotb. 

A COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT 

u a Help to Family Devotion, a New Edition, -with the Text. 

Reyised by the Rey. W. DALTON, M.A. 

Incumbent of St. Paul's, Wolverhampton. 

In two Vols. 8vo. Price IL is. in cloth. 

THE LITERARY HISTORY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

With Beeommendatoiy Notices 

By the Rev. E. BICKERSTETH, and Dr. J. PYE SMITH. 

In octavo. Price Us. in cloth. 

PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS ON THE FOUR GOSPELS, 

Arranged on the plan of a Harmony. 

Which leaves each Gospel in the Distinct and Original Form. 

Selected from various Expositions. 

By the Rev. E. BICKERSTETH. 

Rector of Watton, Herts. 

Second Edition. With a Prefiuse. In foolscap 8vo. Price 5s. in cloth. 

AUo, bif the savM Avihar, 

FAMILY EXPOSITIONS 

OF THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN AND ST. JUDE. 

In foolscap octavo. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
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A SUPPLEMENT TO THE HORiE PAULINJE 
OF ARCHDEACON PALEY; 

WHEREIN HIS ARGUMENT IS APPLIED TO THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS, 
AND THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PETER. 

By the Rev. EDWARD BILEY, M.A. 

Late Fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge. 
In one volnme, octavo. Price 7b. 6d. in cloth. 



THE CHRISTIAN VISITOR; 

Or Select Portions of the Scriptures with Expositions and Prayers. 

Designed to assist the Friends of the Poor and Afflicted. 

By the Rev. W. JOWETT, M.A. 

Volume I. Genesis to Job. i Volume III. The Four Gospela, 

II. Psalms to Malachi. | ■ IV. The Acts and Epistles. 

In foolscap 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. each, in cloth. 



AN EXPOSITIOif OF THE LORD'S PRAYER. 

By the Rev. W. JOWETT, M.A. 
In foolscap 8vo. Price 2b. cloth. 



AN EXPOSITION OF PSALM CXIX. 

As Illustrative of the Character of Christian Experience. 

By the Rev. C. BRIDGES, M.A. 

Vicar of Old Newton, Suffolk. 

In 12mo. Eighteenth Edition. Price 7s. in cloth. 

AUo, by the same Avihor. 

EXPOSITION OF THE BOOK OF PROVERBS. 

Second Edition. Two volumes, twelves. Price 12s. cloth. 



THE HOLY BIBLE. 

With Explanatory Notes, Practical Observations, and Marginal Referenoes 

By the Rev. THOMAS SCOTT, 

Rector of Aston Sandford. 

In Six Vols. 4to. With Eighty four Illustrative Engravings. Price £6. 0s. in cloth. 

A TOPICAL INDEX to the REV. THOMAS SCOTT'S COMMENTARY 

on the HOLY SCRIPTURES. Suited to all Editions. 4to. Price 6s. cloth, or in imperial 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
cloth. 
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A SELECTION FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
REV. J. T. NOTTIDGE, M.A. 

Rector of St. Helen's and St. Clements, Ipswich. 
In post octavo. With a Portrait. 

(/» the Prets,) 

MEMOIRS OF THE LATE BISHOP CORRIE. 

With Extracts from his Correspondence. 
In one Volume octavo. Price lis. in cloth. 

THE LIFE OF BISHOP BEDEL. 

By J. H. MONCK MASON, L. L.D. 

In octavo. Price lOs. 6d. in cloth. 

LETTERS AND PAPERS OF THE LATE VISCOUNTESS 
POWERSCOURT. 

Edited by the Rev. ROBERT DALY, A.M. 

Bector of Powerscourt. 
Fourth Edition. In foolscap 8vo. Price 58. in cloth. 

THE LIFE OF THE REV. ROWLAND HILL, M.A. 

By the Rev. EDWIN SIDNEY, M.A. 

Fourth Edition, with Corrections and Additiona 

In foolscap octavo, with a Portrait. Price 6b. in cloth. 

MEMOIRS OF THE REV. JOHN NEWTON, 

Formerly Rector of St. Mary Woolnoth. 

With Selections from his Correspondence. A new Edition, with Portrait and Engravings. 

Foolscap 8vo. Price 58. in cloth. 

THE LIFE OF THE REV. E. PAYSON, D.D. 

Late Pastor of the Second Church in Portland, United States. 

Revised by the Rev. E. BICKERSTETH. 

Third Edition. In foolscap. Price 5s. in cloth. 
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THE LIFE OF THE REV. DAVID BRAINERD, 

Compiled firom the Memoir by President Edwabi«. 

By the RcT. JOSIAH PRATT. B.D. 

In Foolscap. Price 58. in dotb. 

REDEMPTION IN ISRAEL. 

Nuntives of the Lives of Ck>nTerted lanelites. 

By M. A. BARB£B. 

In foolscap 8to. Price 6b. in doth. 

A MEMOIR OF MISS MARY JANE GRAHAM. 

Late of Stoke Fleming, Devon. 
By the Rev. C. BRIDGES, M.A. 

Vicar of Old Newton, SoffoU. 
Sixth Edition. In foolscap 8to. With a Portrait. Price 08. in cloth. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
CLAUDIUS BUCHANAN, D.D. 

By HUGH PEARSON, D.D. 

Dean of Salisbury. 

With Portrait. Fifth Edition. Foolscap 8yo. Price 6b. in doth. 

THE LIFE OF DEAN MLLNER. 

By his NIECE. 
Abridged, in one volume, foolscap octavo. Price 6s. doth. 

A MEMOIR OF THE REV. HENRY MARTYN, B.D. 

By the Rev. JOHN SARGENT, M.A. 
Fifteenth Edition, with a Portrait. Price 6s. in doth. 

THE LETTERS OF THE REV. HENRY MARTYN, B.D. 

Chaplain to the Hon. East India Company. 
In foolscap Svo, with Engravings. Price 6b. in cloth, 

LIFE, CHARACTER, AND REMAINS OF THE 
REV. RICHARD CECIL, M.A. 

Twe^h Edition, foolscap 8vo. Price 5s. cloth. 
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DOMESTIC PORTRAITURE: 

Or, tbe saeeeMfol AppUcaticm of Religioos Principle in the Education of a Family, 

Exemplified in the Hemoin of Three of the deceased 

Chadren of the TUt. LEGH RICHMOND. 

Sixth Edition. Foolscap 8yo. With Engravings. Price Os. in doth* 



MEMORIALS OF TWO SISTERS. 

By the Author of ** Aids to Dbvblopbmsnt.** &c. &c. 

Fourth Edition. Ck>rreoted and considerably enlarged. 

Foolscap 6to. Price 58. in cloth. 



MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF MRS. HANNAH MORE. 

Edited by W. R0BEET8, Esa. 
Abridged. In One Volume, foolmap 8to. With Portntt. Priee 8b. in clotb. 



A MEMOIR OF THE REV. LEGH RICHMOND, M.A. 

Rector of Tnrrey, Bedfordshire, Ac. 

By the Rev. T. S. GRIMSHAWE, M. A., 

Rector of Barton Latimer, and Vicar of Biddenham, Beds. 

With a Portrait. Tenth Edition. Foolscap 8vo. Price 6b. in doth. 

THE LIFE OF THE REV. THOMAS SCOTT, 

Including a Narrative drawn up by Himself, and copious Extracts 

fjromhis Correspondence. 

With a Portrait. Ninth Edition. Foolscap 8vo. Price Os. in cloth. 

MEMOIRS OF W. WILBERFORCE, ESQ. M.P. 

By his Sons, ^ 

The Ven: ROBERT ISAAC WILBERFORCE, 
Archdeacon of E.R. York. 

And the Right Rev. SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, 

Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
Abridged, in one volume foolscap octavo. With Portrait. Price 6s. in cloth. 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS, 

By CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. 

In one volume, foolscap 8vo. With a Portrait. Price 6s. in cloth . 
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TUE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST; 

Intended as a Continuation of the Work of the Rev. Joseph Milner, M. A., 
and the Very Rev. Isaac Milner. D.D., F.R.S. 

By the Rev. JOHN SCOTT, M.A. 
Vioar of North Ferriby, and Minister of St. Mary's HoU. 

VOL. I.>->Containing the History of the Lutheran Church, from the Diet of Augsburg, a.d. 1530. 
to the Death of Luther, a.d. 1540. 

VOL. II. — Comprising the Sequel of the Lutheran Reformation, and the earlier Period of the 
Reformation in Switzerland. 

VOL. III.— The Sequel of the Swiss Reformation ; 
Including the entire History Df Farel, Calvin, and the Reformation of Geneva. 
In 8vo. Price 12s. each, in boards. 

Also, by the same Author. 

LUTHER and the LUTHERAN REFORMATION. With Portraits. In 

Two Vols. Foolscap 8vo. Price 12s. in doth. 

CALVIN and the SWISS REFORMATION. With Portrait. In Foolscap 

8vo. Price 68. in cloth. 



VIGILANTIUS AND HIS TIMES. 

By W. S. GILLY, D.D. 

Canon of Durham, and Vicar of Norham. 
In 8vo. Price 12b. in cloth. 



THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST ; 

From the Apostolical Times to the Rise of the Papal Apostacy. 

Abridged from the work of the Rev.JosBFH Milnab, M.A. 

In One Vol. Foolscap 8vo. Price 6s. in cloth. 



THE CHURCH OF CHRIST IN THE MIDDLE AGES 

AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

By the author of *^ Essays on the Church." 

In foolscap 8vo. Price 6s. cloth. 
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ROMAMSM AS IT EXISTS IN ROME : 

Exhibited in various Inscriptions and other Docnments in the Gharches and 

other Ecdesiastioal places in that City. 

Collected by the Hon. J. W. PERCY. 

In crown octavo. Price 5s. cloth. 

THE PROVINCIAL LETTERS OF PASCAL : 

A New Translation. 

With the Essay of M. VILLEMAIN. 

A Memoir, Appendices, Portrait, and Facnsimiles. 

In post octavo. Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

IRELAND AND HER CHURCH. 

IN THREE PABTS. 

By the Very Rbv. RICHARD MURRAY. D.D., 

Dean of Ardagh. 
In octavo. Price lOs. 0d. in cloth. 

LETTERS TO A WAVERER ON THE ROMISH 
CONTROVERSY. 

By the Rev. S. HOBSON, L.L.B. 

Perpetual Curate of Butlej, SuflTolk. 
In one Vol. 12mo. Price 78. cloth. 

ESSAYS ON ROMANISM. 

In foolscap octavo. Price 5s. in cloth. 

THE CHRISTIAN i'ATHERS OF THE FIRST AND 
SECOND CENTURIES : 

Their Principal Remains at large, with Selections from their other Writings. 

Partly in original, and partly in approved translations. 

By the Rev. E. BICKERSTETH, 

Rector of Watton, Herts. 

In foolscap 8vo. Price 5b. in cloth. 

AUOyhythe same AiUhar. 

The TESTIMONY of the REFORMERS ; Selected from the Writings of 

Cranmer, Jewel, Tyndal, Ridley, Becon, Bradford, &c. In foolscap 8vo. Price 6s. in cloth. 
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LECTURES ON THE ERRORS OF POPERY, 

Delivered at All S&int's, Leicester. 
By the Rev. J. OWEN, M.A., 

Curate of ThnuaiogtoiL 
In one volume, 12ino. Price 38. cloth. 



SECRETA MONITA, 

OR 8BCEET IN8TEUCTIONS OF THE JESUITS. 
In 12mo» Price Ss. boards. 



THE CHURCH CATECHISM OF ROME, 

Short Christian Doctrine composed hj the order of Pope Clement viu. by Cardinal Bellarmine. 

With a translation and Preface by the Rev. R. J. McGHEE. 

In 12mD. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

THE ENGLISH MARTYROLOGY, 

Abridged fromFoxe, 

By CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. 

Dedicated, by permission, to the Queen Dowa^r, 
In Two Vole With Engravings. In foolscap 8to. Price 128. in cloth. 

A BRIEF ACCOUNT 
OF THE LATE CONVERSIONS IN DINGLE : 

By Mrs. B. D. THOMPSON. 
Second Edition, crovn oetaro, with Plata). Price ffs. <d. cloth, 

THE STATUTES OF THE FOURTH GENERAL 
COUNCIL OF LATERAN. 

Eecognized and established by subsequent Councils and Synods, down to the Council of Trent 

By the Rev. JOHN EVANS, M.A. 

In 8vo. Price 4s. 6d. in cloth. 

THE JESUITS, AS THEY WERE AND ARE: 

FROM THE GERMAN OF DULLER. 

Translated by Mrs. STANLEY CARR. 

With a preface by Sir Culling K. Smith, Bart 

In foolscap 8vo. Price 3b. 6d. cloth. 
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THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, 
AND THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST. 

By the Rev. HUGH M'NEILE, D.D. 

Canon of Cheater, Hiniater of St. Jnde'e (Enroll, LireipooL 

Second Bdltion. In twelree. Prlee 7*. elotli. 

THE CHRISTIAN STATE ; OR, 

THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF NATIONAL RELIGION. 

By the Key. T. R. BIRKS, M.A, 

Rector of KeUhftlL 
In octavo. Price 128. cloth. 

AN INQUIRY INTO THE SCRIPTURAL VIEW OF 

THE CONSTITUTION OF A CHRISTIAN CHURCH : 

ALSO INTO THE EVIDENCE OF " APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION;" 

By WILLIAM ALBIN GARRATT, Esq., M.A. 
In post oct&yo. Price 7b. 6d. cloth. 

EPHESUS: OR THE CHURCH'S PRECEDENT 

ON DOCTRINE AND DISCIPLINE. 

By the Rev. P. POUNDEN, M.A. 

Vicar of Weetport. 
In foolaeap octavo. Price 48. 6d. cloth. 

A KEY TO THE PRAYER BOOK. 

By the Rev. R. WHYTEHEAD, M.A 

In foolscap octavo. Price 68. cloth. 

THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY; 

With an inquiry into the causes of its inofficiency; 
and vrith an especial reference to the Ministry of the Establishment. 

By the Rev. C. BRIDGES, M.A. 

Vicar of Old Newton, Suffolk. 
Sixth Edition. In 8vo. Price lOs. 0d. in cloth. 

EPISCOPACY AND PRESBYTERY. 

By the Rev. ARCHIBALD BOYD, A.M. 

Incumbent of Christ Church, Cheltenham. 
In octavo. Price lOs. 6d. in doth. 
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INFANT-BAPTISM THE MEANS OF NATIONAL 
REFORMATION. 

Awording to the Doctrine and Discipline of the Established Charch. 

In Nine Letten to « Friend, 

By HENRY BUDD, M.A. 

Sector of White Soothing, Essex. 

Third Edition. In 12mo. Price 10s. 6d. in cloth. 

LECTURES ON HOMILETICS AND PREACHING. 

By E. PORTER, D.D. 

President of the Theological Seminary, Andorer, U.S. 

With a Preface, Appendix, and Ck>pioas Notes, 

By the Rev. J. JONES, M. A. 

Inenmbent of St Andrew's Church, LiTcrpool. 
In post 8to. Price 9s. in cloth. 

HOLY SCRIPTURE 

•THE ULTIMATE RULE OF FAITH TO A CHRISTIAN MAN. 

By the Rev. W. FITZGERALD, M.A. 

Trinity CoU<«e, DabUn. 
In foolscap 8vo. Price 48. 6d. cloth. 

THE PRAYERS OF THE CHURCH. 

A CONNECTED SERIES OF REFLECTIONS ON THE LITURGY. 

In Foolscap 8to. Price 2b. 6d. cloth. 

THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

By the Right Rev. C. P. M'lLVAINE, D.D., 
Bishop of Ohio. 
In 18mo. Price Is. 6d. cloth. 

THE TREATISE OF JOHN CHRYSOSTOM: 

PATRIARCH OP C0N8TANTIN0PLB. 

ON THE PRIESTHOOD. 

Translated by EDWARD G. MARSH, M.A. 
Vicar of Aylesford. 
In octavo. Price 6b. cloth. 

THE DOCTRINE OF BAPTISMAL REGENERATION, 

As it has been stated in some recent Tracts, 
Weighed in the Balance of the Sanctuary. In Three Dialogues. 

By the Rev. T. T. BIDDTJLPH, M. A. 

Minister of St. James's Bristol. 
In foolscap 8yo. Price 2s. 6d. in cloth. 
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THE CHURCHMAN'S GUIDE IN PERILOUS TIMES. 

The 39 Articles of the Church of England explained. 

By the Rev. JAMES PIGOT, A.M. 

Incumbent of St. Helen's, 

In foolscap 8td. Prioe Ss. In olotfa. 



AN EXAMINATION OF THE '• ANASTASIS " 

OF PROFESSOR BUSH. 

By the Rev. FREDERICK FYSH, M.A. 

In twelves, Price 6b. cloth. 



" HEAR THE CHURCH," 

Ten Discourses on some of the Articles of the Church of England. 

By the Rev. WILLIAM HANCOCK, M.A. 

Minister of St. Paul's Chapel, Kilbum. 
Fourth Edition. Prioe 2s. 6d. cloth. 



THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN'S CATECHISM. 

In ten parts, foolscap octavo. Price 28. 

A TREATISE ON BAPTISM :. 

Designed as a Help to the due Improvement of that Holy Sacrament. 
By the Rev. E. BICKERSTETH. 

In foolscap, octavo, Pi-ice 5s. in cloth. 

Algo, by the same AiUhoTt 

A COMPANION TO THE BAPTISMAL FONT, 

being an abridgment of the above. 
In 18mo. Price 2b. in cloth. 

A TREATISE ON THE LORD'S SUPPER. 

In two parts. Tenth Edition. Foolscap. Price 5s. in cloth. 



LETTERS TO MY CHILDREN ; 

on the present dangers of the Church of Christ. 
By a Member of the Anglican branch of the Holy Catholic Church. 
In foolscap 8vo. Price 3b. 6d. in cloth. 
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EIGHT DISSERTATIONS ON PROPHECY. 

By the Rev. G. S. FABER, B.D., 
Rrebendury of Salisbory, ftc. 

CONTENTS : 

I. THB PROMISED SEED OF THE WOMAN. 

II. THE PBOPHECT OF NOAH. 

III. THE SCEPTBE AND LAWOIYEB OF JUDAH. 

IT. THE STAB AND SCEPTRE OF JACOB. 

y. THE LONG TARRTINa OF THE CHILDREN OF ISRAEL. 

YI. THE DESIRE OF ALL NATIONS. 

YII. THB UNIVERSAL EXPECTATION OF A MIGHTY PRINCE. 

YIII. THE PREDICTED FINAL TRIUMPH OF CHRIST's CHURCH. 
In two VolnmeB octavo. Price 21b. cloth. 

VINDICI^ HORARLE; 

OR TWELYE LETTERS TO THE REY. DR. KEITH. 

In reply to his StrictnreB on the ''Hor» Apocalypticas.** 

Together with Brief Notices of other Chief pritlciBmB on the Seals and Witnesses : 

In an Appendix. 

By the Rev. E. B. ELLIOTT, M.A 

Late Vicar of Toxford, and Fellow of Trinity Collie, Cambridge* 

In octavo. Price Sb. 6d. cloth. 

LETTER TO THE REV. E. B. ELLIOTT ON HIS 
INTERPRETATION OF REV. XH. 

By the Rev. B. BILET, M.A., 
Late Fellow of Clue Ball, Cambridge. 

(In Oe Preu.) 



THE LAST VIALS. 

A Series of Essays on the Second Advent. 

By a CLERGYMAN. 
Third Edition: 12mo. Price 48. cloth. 
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THE FOUR PROPHETIC EMPIRES, AND THE 
KINGDOM OF MESSIAH; 

Being am Expoeition of the Fint Two VislonB of DaoieL 

By the Rev. T. R. BIRKS, M.A. 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
In foolscap 8to. Price 6b. in cloth. 

Also, by the aatM Author. 

THE LATER PROPHECIES OF DANIEL. 

In foolscap octavo. Price 68. in cloth. 

ELEMENTS OF PROPHETICAL INTERPRETATION. 

By the Rev. J. W. BROOKS, 

Vicar of Qarehoro', Retford. 
In foolscap 8vo. Price 6s. in cloth. 

Alao, by the iome AtLthor, 

ESSAYS ON THE ADVENT AND KINGDOM OF CHRIST. 

AND THE BYBNTS CONNECTED THEREWITH. 

Foorth Edition, Enlarged, foolscap 8vo. PAce 4s. 6d, cloth. 

THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES IN THE EAST, 
A WARNING TO THE WEST. 

By the Rev. E. BICKERSTETH. 

In one volume, foolscap octavo. Price 68. in doth. 

Alio, by the same Author^ 

THE PROMISED GLORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 

In one Vol. foolscap octavo. Price 5s. in cloth. 

IHE RESTORATION OF THE JEWS TO THEIR OWN 

LAND. 

In Connection with their future Conversion and the final Blessedness of our Earth. 
Second Edition. With a Map. Foolscap octavo. Price 68. in cloth. 

A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE PROPHECIES. 

Seventh Edition. Price 6s. in cloth. 
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THE HISTORICAL ATLAS. 

By EDWARD QUIN, Esq., M A., 

OF MAODALBN HALL, OXON ; AND BARRI8TBR-AT-LAW OP LIN00LN*8 INN. 
THIRD EDITION ; GREATLY ENLARGED. 

IN LARGE QUARTO, 3^. 3«. ; IN FOLIO, 3/. 153. BALF-ROUND. 



CRITICAL NOTICES. ' 
New Monthly Magazine, 
" We have seldom had the pleasure of reviewing a more ingeDious, elegant, and, 
at the same time, philosophical and useful work. It is well worthy of public atten- 
tion as a specimen of art, independently of its merits as an original and eminently 
useful auxiliary to the study of the most important branches of human knowledge/' 

Christian Observer, 
" Mr. Seeley has published a highly-useful series of twenty-one Maps, with His- 
torical Illustrations by Mr. Quin. They are all on the same scale, and successively 
point out, from the Creation to the year 1828, the progress of Creographical Dis* 
covery, the rise and decay of Nations and Empires, and their Political Changes ; so 
that, by merely glancing the eye on any Map, we discover the actual State of the 
World at its Date ; and, by comparison with any other, the alterations which have 
occurred ; every place being in the same relative spot in the successive Plates, and 
the tints and colouring being significant, and connected with the accompanying 
Text, which contains a well-condensed Syllabus of Universal History, We know 
of no publication which forms a more valuable and interesting Companion for the 
Historical and Gleographical Student, or for the Instruction of Young Persons/' 

Literary Gazette, 

"The ingenious and beautiful work before us is decidedly the best- constructed 
railway for the rapid and easy communication of extensive and accurate historical 
knowledge that we have met with, even in this age of improved mental as well as 
material machinery. 

" The Maps are twenty -one in number ; and nothing can be more interesting and 
amusing than to turn them over, one after the other, and observe the gradual ad- 
vance of civilization : from the Rembrandtish effects of the first, in which Eden is 
the only bright spot, amidst a mass of deep shadow, to the Rubenslike diffusion of light 
and of gay colours, by which the world in its present state is represented. The 
descriptions contain a condensed, but perfectly intelligible, and, as far as our inspec- 
tion allows us to judge, correct narrative of all the great contemporaneous events 
of history. Whoever reads them attentively, assisting bis comprehension, and in- 
suring his remembrance, by an examination of the accompanying Maps, will acquire 
a knowledge of general history possessed by few ; and will be admirably qualified to 
prosecute, with advantage, more minute inquiries into the history of any country 
or epoch which may haye peculiar claims on his curiosity/' 

Eclectic Review, 
" The plan of this work is^ as far as we are aware, as novel as it is ingenious. It 
is admirably adapted to facilitate the study of history to young persons. No me- 
moria technica can be equal to lessons presented in a form which can hardly fail to 
impress even the imagination, — for these Maps have almost the interest of a pic- 
ture ; the changes they represent resemble the shifting of a dramatic scene. Upon 
the whole, the work strongly recommends itself to both teachers and pupils. It is 
got up with great neatness, — will be found very useful and convenient for the pur- 
pose of reference, and forms an admirable basis of a course of historical lectures or 
private study." 
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